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ALL green and fair the Summer lies, 
Just budded from the bud of Spring, 
With tender blue of wistful skies 
And winds which softly sing. 


Her clock has struck its morning hours ; 
Noon nears—the flowery dial is true ; 
But still the hot sun veils its power:, 
In deference to the dew. 


Yet there amid the fresh new green, 
Amid the young broods overhead, 

A single scarlet brauch is seen, 
Swung like a banner red ; 


Tinged with the fatal hectic flush 
Which, when October frosts are near, 

Flames on each dying tree and bush, 
To deck the dying year. 


Aud now the sky seems not so blue, 
The yellow sunshine pales its ray, 
A soirowful, prophetic hue 
Lies in the radiant day, 


As mid the bloom and tenderness 
I catch that scarlet menace there, 

Like a gray sudden wintry tress 
Sct in a cbhild’s bright hair. 


The birds sing on, the roses blow, 
But like a discord heard but now. 
A stain upon the petal’s snow 
Is that one sad, red bough. 
EE —-—- 


SCRIPTURAL INFANT BAPTISM. 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 





Baptists oppose infant baptism. But 
they practice infant baptism. Baptists do 
not, however, practice the infant baptism 
which they oppose. There is a practice 
of infant baptism which Baptists hold to 
be unscriptura!l. This practice is the one 
now common among their Peedobaptist 
brethren. They oppose such a practice. 
But there is a certain different practice of 
infant baptism which Baptists hold to be in 
the highest degree scriptural. This prac- 
tice they uphold and adopt. In fact, so 
intensely Pwedobaptist in theory are Bap- 
tists, according to their understanding of 
what scriptural pedobaptism 1s, that, if 
their theory were consistently carried out, 
there would never be any baptisms but 
baptisms of infants. In this sense, there- 
fore, Baptists may justly claim to be Piedo- 
baptists of the Psdobaptists. 

I speak io a parable, my readers will 
think, I hasten to make my parable plain. 
In one word, then, this is my meaning. 
Whereas Pedobaptists, so called, baptize 
those who are infant, in the natural sense 
of that term, Baptists, so-called, baptize 
those who are infant in the spiritual sense 
of that term. 

Peedobaptists baptize per:ons soon after 
their birth from the womb. Baptists bap- 
lize persons soon after their birth from 
above. Psdobaptist, thercfore, are we all— 
both they and we alike; only they reckon 
by the flesh, while we reckon by the spirit. 

It is curious that our Peedobaptist breth- 
ren do not see that the typical meaning of 
circumcision—if, indeed, circumcision has 
any typical meaning applicable here—is 
wholly in favor of Baptist psdobaptism, 
and not of Padobaptist. 

Tam far from maintaining that circum- 
Cision is a true typeof baptism. There 





would be found wanting, perhaps, on close 
examination, some of the essential charsc- 
teristics of a true scriptural type. But, 
granted that the correspondence is suffi- 
cient between circumcision and baptism 
to warrant a rhetorical use of it for 
purposes of illustration, it will be plain, on 
a little reflection, that the analogy, such as 
it is, lends itself, for these purposes, much 
more naturally to the service of the Bap- 


tist than of the standard Psdobaptist 
view. 
For consider the facts in the case. An- 


cient Israel was a type of the Christian 
Church. A type, let it be remarked. For 
ancient Israel was not the Christian Church. 
It was the Christian Church’s type. Itcon- 
tained, indeed, the Christian Church in 
part, as that Church may, by an allow- 
able prolepsis in language, be said to 
have existed before the Christian Era. 
But they were not all Israel which 
were of Israel. That is to say, tbe 
Jewish nation was not commensurate 
and coincident with the true Jewish 
Church. The nation was not the Church, 
though it contained the Church. The Jew- 
ish nation, notwithstanding, was the type of 
the Christian Churcb. 

Now, of what persons wasthe Jewish na- 
tion composed? Of descendants of the 
patriarch Abraham. Abrabam’s natural 
posterity—natural in a sense, though super- 
naturally initiated in Isasc, the child of 
promise—Abraham’s natural posterity, I 
say, through all their descending genera- 
tions, constituted the Jewish nation. Of 
the Jewish nationality thus created cir- 
cumcision was appointed tobe the outward 
distinguishing mark. The mark of circum- 
cision was regularly affixed during the in- 
fancy of iis subjects. Those subjects were 
thus formally and visibly designated as 
members of the Jewish nation. 

So far on the side of the shadow or type. 
Now, what is to be affirmed, the transi- 
tion being made to the side of the anti-type 
or substance? If circumcision is the ana- 
logue of baptism, what relation shall bap- 
tism be declared to bold to membership in 
the Christian Church, that true anti-type of 
the Jewish nation? Why, manifestly, the 
analogical relatiov, and no other. What 
is that analogical relation? To this ques- 
tion there can be but one answer. As cir- 
cumcision marks offspring in the natural 
line of descent, so baptism marks offspring 
in the spiritual line of descent. If the 
patural children of Abraham were circum- 
cised soon after their birth, in the flesh, 
Abraham’s spiritual children are to be 
baptiz«d in like relation of sequence and 
nearness to their birth, in the Spirit. To 
baptize natural cffspring, simply because 
they are natural offspring on the ground 
that circumcision was thus applied, is to 
make baptism no longer the analogue of cir- 
cumcision, but the substitute for it. The 
Church ceases thus to be parallel to the 
Jewish nation, as anti-type to type. The 
two, remaining no longer separate, though 
like, become identical, instead of being 
analogous, in mode of derivation and _per- 
sistence. The Christian Church, by logical 
consistency, so reduced from being the 


anti-type of the Jewish nation, might mcre | 


truly be described as successor to it ard 
continuer of it. The Christian Church in 
this way is changed from a spiritual into a 
natural community. This is what logic, 
on the current Peedobaptist theory, would 
make of the Christian Church. The Reman 
Catholic body and the various state estab- 





lishments of religion in Europe may serve 
to show how faithfully logic has been il- 
lustrated by history. This, however, in- 
troduces a topic too large and too serious 
to be dismissed with an allusion. The 
bistorical aspect of infant baptism, as 
practiced by Psedopatists, so called, will de- 
mand treatment by itself. I purpose, on 
the suitable occasion, to devote to it a sepa- 
rate paper. 

Under the typical polity of the Jewish 
nation the child could not, of course, be eir- 
cumcised until he was born. He was born 


a member of the nation, and then was cir-. 


cumcised as such. If circumcision was to 
the Jewish nation what baptism was to be 
to the Christian Church, it follows of 
necessity that the subject of baptism must 
be born before baptism of the subject is 
possible. But what natural birth was to 
the Jewish nation that spiritual birth is to 
the Christian Church. As circumcision 
could not be performed until after natural 
birth, 80 baptism, by necessity of the anal- 
ogy, cannot be performed until after spirit- 
ual birth. To perform it before is, rightly 
regarded, a ludicrous anachronism. More 
strictly still and more seriously, it is a 
simple and absolute nullity. The person 
has been born, to be sure; but the Chris- 
tian has not. And it is the Obristian that 
isto be baptized. For of Christians the 
Church is composed. Baptism, like cir- 
cumcision, initiates. Theoretically, at 
least, and actually, so far as is possible, 
none are to be initiated into the Christian 
Church but true Christians. No others 
can be renslly initiated, and no 
others should be _ formally initiated, 
unless we are to «abandon the 
principle of a converted churck- 
membership, and conform our churches 
to the Roman Catholic theory. Against 
this theory the Baptist churches are 
among Evangelical bodies alone in con- 
sistently protesting. Their mission of pro- 
test Baptists do not mean to abandon. 
They have received, they think, this trust 
from God. They stand for the true infant 
baptism—the baptism, that is to say, of 
spiritunl infants. The pseudo-psedobap- 
tism—the baptism, that is to say, of natu- 
ral infants, persons not yet born into the 
Kingdom of God—they will steadfastly 
oppose. Scripture, reason, history cry one 
voice in their ears loudly again-t it. Bap- 
tists claim to be the true Pedobaptists, 
and they hope yet to recall their brethren 
all to scriptural infant baptism. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





A WEEK’S HOLIDAY IN SHROP- 
SHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 





BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


Whitchurch, July 10th.—I begin my let 
ter in an old family mansion in which the 
mother of Bishop Heber died, and where 
Philip Henry lived several years after his 
expulsion from bis church and parsonage 
by the Act of: Uniformity. How pleasent 
are the memories of the good! How desir- 
able is a house hauoted by such ghosts! 
How blessed is a life which leaves hehind 
it such fragrance! 

After a long period of city work, I re- 
joiced to get away on Monday into the 
quiet country. We pass the three slender 
spires of Lichfield and ‘‘ Tamworth Tower 
and Town,” and, turning off at Stafford, 
soon reach Wellington, and skirt the base 
of the ‘‘ Wrekin,” which rises up 1,500 feet 





from the vast plain of verdure around. 
‘To all friends round about the Wrekin,” 
is a favorite Shropshire toast. Now we 
are at Shrewsbury, and think of Falstaff 
and Hal; and now, after five hours of rail- 
way, are at the little town of Wern, where 
my friend Owen, the old Welsh pastor, 
was waiting to greet me. I call him my 
archbishop. I sometimes put a week at 
his disposal, aud he kindly arranges services 
for me and makes all other plans for my 
comfort. When veighboring pastors write 
to me for a service, I refer them to my dio- 
cesan! He took me to tea with a good old 
Christian who knew Rowland Hill and 
loved to talk of the old days of Surrey 
Chapel. After the evening service I tried 
to pursuade the good folks to a little amal- 
gamation. Ina town of less than 4,000, 
besides the parish church, there are two 
Independent, one Baptist, and one Method- 
ist chapel; none of them more -than half 
full. How much money and energy are 
wasted by multiplying these little ‘‘ inter- 
ests,” as they are called. Whby may there 
not be in such a town one influential dis- 
senting church, in which minor differences 
are held in abeyance? I was taken to sleep 
in a farm-house far away in the fields. 
What a delightful change from the ‘‘ New 
Cut.” I was awakened by the twittering 
of birds in the boughs that covered my 
window, by the crowing of cocks, the 
lowing of cattle, and the grunting of pigs; 
meking a very pleasant chorus. Aftet 
breakfast I was driven, through lanes lined 
on both sides with queenly foxgloves and 
hedges covered all over with wild roses and 
fragrant honeysuckle, to Grimsell Hill, to 
epjoy its wide prospect. Then to one farm 
to dinner, to another to tea, and then to 
the village of Whixall—my friend’s owa 
episcopate. The pretty little church was 
crowded by country people who had come 
from far and wide, over hill and dale, in 
gigs and carts and wagons, to hear the 
simple message of salvation. Thence I 
wus taken to my old friends, the Masseys, 
who have a cheese-farm, with thirty cows. 
The milk of each day makes one cheese. 
I saw the grent trough, where the milk is 


turned into curds «nd whey; and the 
presses, where the curd is gradually 
consolidated; and the  store-house, 


full of cheeses of different ages. 
Wednesday I was driven along lanes, 
beautiful and fragrant as on the day before, 
to Prees, and then to Hawkstone Hall, the 
seat of Lord Hill. Here Rowland Hill 
was born, and in the villages around he 
used to preach, as a-youth, in barns and 
cottages. I called on the Earl; but he was 
away from home. He is highly esteemed 
by all for his Christian »nd benevolent 
spirit. Though an Episcopalian, he is glad 
to help all who preach the Gospel and will 
ingly grants sites for chapels. The 
grounds are very picturerque. They 
abound in deer and in black rabbits. In 
the evening to Whitchurch, where I 
preached on the efficacy of prayer. Going 
about from one country farm to another, 
it was delightful to feel from bow many 
retired nooks the voice of prayer ascended; 
from how many humble cx ttages this tele- 
graphic wire was stretched and communi- 
cation. established between earth® and 
Heaven. I was told the following anecdote 
of Philip Henry. A lady asked him, in 
anxiety, whether it could be true that be 
had been preaching in a barn near the 
town? Hereplied: ‘‘Itis better to wheat 
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in a barn than tochaf'inachurch.” Yes 
indeed! The true seed of the Kingdom 
gives worth to the sermon; not the place 
where itis preached Alas! that so much 
chaff should be given to the people, in- 
stead of wheat! Learning, poetry, rhet- 
oric, logic, without Obrist crucified, are 
only chaff, however gorgeous the structure, 
sweet the music, vast the congregation. 
There was a time when little else but 
chaff was given in the “church,” and little 
else but wheat in the barn. But nowa- 
days, thank God, good wheat is to be found 
both in church and barn. Alas! that 
chaff is to be found also in all systems! 
The great business of the present day 
should be not so much to vaunt one sys- 
tem, against another; but to see that the 
grest Common Truth of Salvation be pre- 
served in its integrity. All honor to the 
barn which furnished wheat when chaff 
alone was elsewhere; but what shall we 
say of the barn when it also ‘‘ chaffs” ? 
Shall we honor it simply because it is a 
barn? 

Thursday to Ellesmere, by the shore of 
several lovely little lakes lying embosomed 
in woods. Not knowing of their existence, 
their beauty charmed me all the more. 
Ellesmere is a little town on the shore of a 
mere, about a mile long and half a mile 
wide. I gota boat and paddled round it, 
my host, living on the bank, declining to 
accompany me, saying be would not go on 
the water for a thousand pounds! How 
blessings seem thrown away on some peo- 
ple! How calm and quiet was the little 
Jake, reflecting the trees, and the green 
fields, and the cattle, and the clouds above! 
O for a quiet, peaceful spirit, reposing in 
the love of God, and, while a mirror for 
things above, not scorning things below ! 

* So to my soul be such clear calmness given, 

Reflecting all things fair in earth and Heaven.” 

The evening service was out of doors, 
on the bowling green, which seems to be 
the site of an ancient keep. Itstands high 
above the houses snd commands delightful 
views. The setting sun was casting rosy 
light on a congregation large enough to 
have filled the church twice over. People 
came to the service held ‘‘on common 
ground ” who would not have entered any 
‘‘dissenting chapel.” It is a very rare 
thing, indeed, for aclergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church to be seen among the hear- 
ers of a ‘‘dissenting” preacher. He 
would, if not subject to ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, lose social caste. There are many 
earnest and good Evangelical Episcopa- 
lians, whose hearts yearn to show the sym- 
pathy they feel; but their position fetters 
them. Some consider that nothing but 
disestublishment will ever enable Episco- 
palians to meet on common terms with 
their Christian brethren. Thursday night 
I was driven several miles, to sleep at a 
farm called ‘‘ The Springs”; and on Fri- 
day I hada long drive to Tattenhall, in 
Cheshire. We went by Malpas, where 
there are two rectors. This arrangement 
commenced, so the story goes, on oc- 
casion of James I passing through 
incog. He invited the parson and 
schoolmaster to join him at the little 
inn, for company. When the time of set- 
tlement came, the schoolmaster wanted the 
parson to join in paying the stranger's 
share. No, no, said the rector. ‘‘ Higgle- 
dy-piggledy, Malpas schot ’—meaning ‘‘ to 
share and share alike, in the custom of 
payment in Malpas.” The king went 
away, and soon sent an order that the 
schoolmaster was to be made co-rector, the 
rector receiving, with the command toshare 
his revenues, this brief note: ‘* Higgledy- 
piggledy, Malpas schot.” To this day there 
are two rectors; rather an awkward ar- 
rangement in a village, when one is very 
‘*High” and the other very ‘“‘ Low.” In 
the afternoon I was taken to Beeston 
Castle, a ruin on a lofty rock, noticeable 
by all who travel from Chester to London. 
The view was, indeed, marvelous in extent 


and beauty. Looking north,I saw the- 


River Mersey, and Birkhenhead, and the 
smoke of Liverpool, and the County of 
Lancashire. Looking westward, were the 
hills of Flintshire and Derbyshire, with 
the towers of Chester about ten miles off; 
and then, further to the south, more of the 
mountains of Wales, part of Montgomery- 
shire being visible. Then came southward 
the lovely undulating pastures of Shrop- 
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shire, with the bills of Carodoc, where 
Caractatus made his last stand, and 
the spires of Shrewsbury, and _ the 
Wrekin Hills, and the forested hights of 
Hawkstone; and then, to the eastward, 
Staffordshire, with the smoke of its iron- 
works and potteries, and the mountains of 
Derbyshire in the distance, the fields of 
Cheshire lying all around. I was told of 
a lady whose dress (in crinoline days) 
had been inflated suddenly by the wind, so 
that she was lifted up and carried away to 
a field about 200 feet below. She was un- 
burt, but died from fright. Calling at an- 
other farmhouse, I counted 100 great 
Cheshire cheeses in one room, ripeniog for 
sale. I spent a pleasant evening in a pretty 
manse close to the church where I preached, 
the garden abounding in roses. On 
Saturday 1 returned to London, I think- 
ing with gratitude of the many pleas- 
ures and the great refreshment of the 
week. I had met with many dear Chris- 
tian people, spending their time far away 
from cities and towns, pursuing their 
quiet rural avocations from day to day, 
untroubled by the excitement of politics 
and untempted by the dissipations incident 
to crowds; no doubt having their own 
special trials and snares, but possessing 
simple faith in the great truths of the 
Bible, delighting in the worship of God, 
and loving the servants of Christ for his 
sake. What a bond of union is love to 
him! How blessed it is to feel at home 


-everywhere with the brethren and friends 


of Christ! 
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METHODIST FRATERNITY, ET AL. 


A LETTER FROM A NEW ENGLAND 
STEEPLE. 








BY DR HIGH-AND-DRY, 


Avaust 23d, 1878. 





Dear Mr. Editor: 

THs isa warm subject for the rage of 
dog-days. But in my lofty perch, sur- 
rounded by heavy masonry walls and well 
ventilated by air-drafts, ascending, descend- 
ing, and lateral, lamina delightful still- 
ness and coolness, which renders it safe for 
me to meditate on the hottest themes. Here 
in my study in this lofty tower, with my 
books well shelved all around me, a fine 
desk before me, a lofty window opening on 
a pleasing landscape at my side, I can en- 
joyably quote the boast of the sunflower to 
the violet: 

“What a favor and blessing it isto be tall, 

To behold far around and look down upon all.” 
And, indeed, I can look down upon a good 
many things, for my parish is in one of the 
highest parts of this state. Its loftiest 
mountain is almost in sight from my win- 
dow. Iam certainly in a position to look 
down upon many surrounding villages, in- 
cluding the hamlets of New York and 
Boston and the great centers of Podunk 
and Squankum. Consequently, I am ad- 
mirably situated toobserve and report on 
the events and transactions of the times, 
and, by your leave, Mr. Editor, I purpose 
giving you the benefit of some of my ob- 
servations and reflections. 

Among the matters I have noticed of 
late, in looking far away to the southward, 
were two gatherings of people at a place 
called Atlanta, away off there in the 
State of Georgia. It’sa pretty long look 
from here; still the appearance of some 
stir going on down there attracted my eye 
to the spot. 

The first time I looked, I saw mostly 
men; and they all wore black coats, and 
had a very clerical look, and I heard some 
one say that they were the ‘Southern 
Methodist General Ccnference.” One day 
I saw some men come in with carpet-bags, 
looking as though they had traveled a long 
way: aud I overheard that they were 
‘* fraternal delegates” from the ‘‘ Methodist 
Episcopal Church.” I knew their faces at 
last, and I saw that they were very warmly 
received by the said General Conference. 
They were asked to sit on the platform 
with the bishops; and they made some very 
fine speeches to the Conference, and some 
very fine speeches were made to them: 
But not a word was said by either party 
about the great sin that had split the great 
Church of John Wesley in twain. The 
whole affair seemed to me a little like two 
young people ‘‘ sitting up with a corpse,” 
and trying to get to courting over it. They 





both wanted to court, and they both didn’t 
want to, but each one wanted the other to 
think it was all right and happy; and yet 
there was a kind of awful feeling about it, 
after all, that did spoil the courting, though 
it didn’t stop the show of it. Just so it 
seemed to me about those ‘ fraternity” 
speeches; and I couldn’t help but feel that 
the whole Church, North and South, were 
thinking the same thing, and have been 
thinking it ever since. I don’t believe, 
Mr. Editor, that the courting will go on 
worth a cent until the friends of that 
corpse own up that it is dead, and that it 
ought to be dead, and until they bury it, 
without much mourning, and stop improv- 
ing every opportunity to glorify its memo- 
ry and set up new gravestones for it. 

But still I wondered why the friends of 
the corpse (if it stays a corpse!) were so 
very, very sweet on the men with the carpet- 
bags, while right in their midst was one of 
the official superiors of these men, one of 
the ablest and boldest thinkers of the 
Church, of whom they took no notice what- 
ever. Indeed, they gave him the “cut 
direct” all through their Conference, I 
say I wondered at this, until a thought oc- 
curred to me as to the reason. I then tried 
to remember whether any of these men 
had ever prominently—at least to any em- 
inent degree, that had made them noted 
on that account in the Church or its liter- 
ature—said anything against the supposed 
corpse or tried in any distinguished man- 
ner to make it a corpse. And, Mr. Editor, 
perhaps my memory is poor, or my knowl- 
edge deficient; but I could not remember 
that they had. I could not remember 
that they had ever been “fanatics,” or 
‘‘abolition lecturers,” or ‘‘priests of 
invaders,” or that they had ever in 
any way lost any caste, or made themselves 
‘‘ nuisances” in any notorious way against 
this supposed corpse, when it was nota 
corpse, but was, like the fourth beast in 
Daniel’s vision—‘‘ dreadful and terrible, 
and strong exceedingly; and it had great 
iron teeth: it devoured and brake in 
pieces, and stamped the residue with the 
feet of it: and it was diverse from all the 
beasts that were before it ; und it had ten 
horns.”” Yes, Mr. Editor, it had fourteen 
horns, if every slave state might be counted 
asone horn. Isay I could not remember 
that these men had ever been known and 
noted in the early days of the crusade 
against this horrid beast. They all hated 
it, 1 am willing to believe ; but they had 
never let their hatred run away with their 
prudence. They were never in any danger of 
mobs or stale eggs on account of their ut- 
terances against it. And, hence, that Gen- 
eral Conference of mourners (strange 
mourners who are angry when told that 
the corpse is dead! Most inconvenient 
and exasperating mourning that !)—tbis 
General Conference of mourners, I say, 
felt that these men with carpet-bags had 
treated their corpse with a decent and pru- 
dent civility while it was living ; and so 
they could receive them with a sort of 
family feeling, and could gush over them 
to their hearts’ content, without disloyalty 
to the memory of the ‘‘ dear departed.” 


Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t say that this 
was all there was of that ‘‘ fraternal gush,” 
by no means. There were congressional 
votes to be influenced to pay for a for- 
feited ‘* book concern” at Nashville; there 
was Northern capital to be allured south- 
ward; there were Southern white people to 
be persuaded that they had no need to go 
back to the old ‘‘ John Wesley Church,” 
since both churches seemed to stand on 
the same ground; there was a Wesley 
Memorial Church to be built at Savannah, 
and a begging letter to all the Methodisms 
of the world to be sent out for it, by that 
same G. C. There was, in short no end 
of good uses to which this courting show 
could be put. Still, it would have been 
mucb harder to make such a fine show 
had some of the old abolition agitators of 
the heroic age been there, with those identi- 
cal documents and carpet-bags. Indeed, 
Mr. Editor, I doubt whether, in that case, 
there had been any show worth going to 
see, or, indeed, any show at all. The 
courting would have ended with scowls 
and growls before it began. How wise and 
kind were our revered bishops in selecting 
and sending men with carpet-bags, with 
whom such a fine show could be gotten up! 








[September 5, 1878. 


And there are some other things, Mr. 
Editor, that confirm me in the foregoing 
Opinions as to the reasons for the kind re- 
ception of these men With carpet-bags.. As 
I have said, in that same city of Atlanta 
dwelt, officially, the official superior of 
these good brethren, Bishop Gilbert Haven. 
And why was not Bishop Haven tendered 
the compliments of the General Conference? 
Did he stay away (modest man!) and wait 
to be invited, rather than go unasked, to 
be snubbed? I don’t know how that was; 
but you know, Mr. Editor, that there are 
many unostentatious ways of getting up 
secret signals between two yearning hearts 
that really long foreach other. Love has 
his own telegraphs—unconscious ones oft- 
times; but subtle and unerring in the end— 
by which he brings about his aceidental 
contacts and revelations. But here was no 
contact, no revelation. The wires were 
down; Love was not in the telegraph-oflice; 
there were no subtle signals, no open court- 
ing. All was stern, frigid, deathlike 
silence. Why wasthis? Ah! was not this 
the secret of it? Bishop Haven was one 
of the ‘ old line abolitionists,” one of the 
“fanatics,” one of the ‘‘ lecturing agita- 
tors,”” whose voice, whose pen had rung 
through the nation from the Dred Scott 
days to the Chisho]m horror; and the whole 
nation had heard him as a village hears 
the fire-bells. He was a ‘‘ priest of in- 
vaders,” as a chaplain in the Union army. 
He was there in the South now as a bishop, 
as the organizing, inspiring, directing 
genius of the hated and forsaken old 
Church, in her shepherdlike mission after 
stray sheep, white and black alike. He 
was there as a mon of business—not as a 
carpet-knight, to play the guitar for South- 
ern ladies; but as a stout man-at-arms, 
whose battered but trusty shield and blade 
the foe knew better than the ladies and 
better than they wanted to. He was a 
first-rate man to let alone; and that Gen- 
eral Conference knew it. They knew, 
too, that the more gush they made over the 
sort of men who came with the carpet-bags 
(albeit able and honorable men) the more 
gush they were not making over the other 
sort—the men who had been called ‘‘ fana- 
tics” in the past for conscience’s sake— 
the Havens and Currys and Fullers, the 
dead Thomsons, Floys, and Trues, the 
living Harrises and Cummingses of the 
Church. 

And something I saw in that other 
assembly over there at Atlanta belongs 
with this ard comes in here at the close of 
this letter. The other crowd I saw was 
composed of laymen and ministers, men 
and women, well mixed up, and all sorts of 
good people, as well as Methodists. They 
called it an International Sunday-school 
something-or-other. A very good sort of 
thing, by the way, I judge, if balf the 
good, things said about them are true, I 
saw our Methodist Dr. Vincent there, as 
everywhere, one of the greatest Sunday- 
school figures of the age. I doubtif he 
could have written the ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master” of his Indiana friend, Eggleston; 
but he can organize Chautauqua, and 
could hold a Sunday-school convention on 
a pine stump that would read well in all 
the daily papers. 

It was of course that he was the inspir- 
ing soul of the convention; but it was not 
of course that he should allow himself to be 
wholly monopolized by first-class rebels, stil] 
unrepentant, the avowed and unashamed 
haters of his country and his church 
He could give a bone of his charity to the 
struggling white Northern M. E. Church, 
in the shape of a lecture, for which thanks; 
but he could not give his own brethren, 
his own constituency, the social recogni- 
tion of accepting the hospitalities which 
they had prepared expressly for him. And, 
if Mrs. Eiswald, as endorsed by the Atlanta 
Advocate, tells the truth, he went much fur- 


ther than that, and evinced a decided op- ' 


position to the white work of the M. E. 
Church in the South. He is charged in 
The Northwestern Advocate with saying, in 
substance, that ‘‘ the M. E. Church has no 
business in the South.” Dr. Vincent de- 
nies the charge in his letter to the New 
York Advocate ; but he does not deny it 
definitely as to the points made by Mrs. 
Eiswald. Dr. Vincent charges upon Dr. 
Mitchell a breach of etiquette in publish- 
ing a private conversation; but if that pri 
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vate conversation disclosed a sentiment in 
Dr. Vincent hostile toa great and blessed 
work of the Church of which he is a serv- 
ant, it were treason to the Church not to 
publish it. When Dr. Vincent asked Mrs. 
Eiswald, in her weak and struggling but 
heroic Marietta street Church, ‘‘ What are 
you here for?” that excellent and spirited 
lady gave him “apiece of her mind” onthe 
spot. If Dr. Vincent is not opposed to that 
white M. E. church in Atlanta, and tosimi- 
lar M. E. churches in the South, he ought 
to say so, definitively and categorically; and 
if he does not say so there will be a reck- 
oning in store for him at the next General 
Conference. Indeed, the reckoning is al- 
ready beginning in mavy minds, Since 
the appearance of Dr. Mitchell’s letter, in 
which he alleges that Dr. Vincent threat- 
ened to ‘‘skin him,” etc., Dr. Vincent’s 
many and ardent admirers have often 
thought: ‘‘ Would it not be a good thing to 
to have a great Sunday-school man 
on our bench of Bishops?” But now 
some of them are asking: ‘‘ How about 
expertness in skinning as « qualifica- 
tion for the episcopacy?” We certainiy 
hope that skinning business can be made 
to look a little less formidable than it 
would appear at first sight. 

But here comes in the ‘‘ fraternity” of 
the M. E. Church South. As Governor 
Colquitt’s guest, and cutting his constitu- 
ency in his own church completely, in a 
social sense, Dr. Vincent was lionized by the 
Southern chivalry—the same chivalry who 
have done all in their power to ostracise 
and snub the wise and fearless editor of 
the Atlanta Advocate, Dr. Fuller, and his 
well-bred family, and have treated all the 
trusted leaders of the M. E. Church resi- 
dent in the South in the same manner. 
The Southern Methodist papers quote with 
approbation Dr. Vincent’s alleged (but de- 
nied) declaration that ‘‘the M. E. Church 
has no business in the South,” as the remark 
of a ‘‘ disinterested outsider,” etc. Thereby 
hangs the best joke of all. Dr. Vincent 
is a born Southerner—born in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., I believe—and his broad vowel quan- 
tities still indicate a Southern residence in 
early life. But the rage of the Southern 
Methodist press against those who have 
called Dr. Vincent to account is the richest 
sample of ‘‘ fraternity” we have seen in a 
long time. Altogether, Mr. Editor, it 
seems that, notwithstanding all the fine 
speeches made by and made ¢o the aforesaid 
brethren with carpet-bags, at the aforesaid 
General Conference, the ‘‘ fraternity” busi- 
ness is really ina bad ‘‘mess” just now 
with us Methodists of the North and the 
South. The courting over the corpse 
doesn’t get nlong smoothly atall. If Dr 
Vincent shall succeed in banishing 1) 
suspicion of disloyalty on his part to his 
Church in her Southern work (and I most 
earnestly hope he may so succeed), still the 
story has unmasked the “fraternity” of 
the South in a fearful and wonderful way; 
and that corpse seems to be kicking up its 
shroud and snapping its jaws in a manner 
that spoils all the fun of the courting and 
threatens to break it up entirely. So much, 
Mr. Editor, for our ‘‘ Methodist Fratern- 
ity,” as seen from my New England 


steeple. 
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THE LITERATURE OF DESPAIR. 


BY MISS L. G. NOBLE 








THE new fashion in this literature is as 
unlike the old Byronic gloom as possible; 
but we find it, on the whole, considerably 
more depressing. Not only do most of our 
first novelists make it a point nowadays to 
marry their heroes and heroines so per- 
versely that the outraged reader is ready to 
stand up and forbid the bans at nearly 
every wedding ceremony that he is invited 
to in the pages of a modern story; but our 
defrauding of ‘‘a happy ending” is by 
no means the worst robbery we have to 
complain of in the novels of the day. The 
corshirs and giaours who stalk through 
Byron’s melodious pages, raving over the 
dreadful things they have done in the past 
and the remorse and ennui that devour 
them in the present—these misanthropes, 
in their outcries against themselves and 
the universe, do uplift us with some of that 
inspiriting quality which there is in all 
energy. The sea of despair in whieh they 
welter is rather a bounding sea, after all. 
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The new despair does not rave in the 
least. If there is anything it despises, it is 
raving. It cultivates understatement, as 
an especial grace of itsstyle. Its show- 
ing that life is a failure may be more or 
less indirectly done; but what else is the 
impression left by Tourguéneff, George 
E'iot, Henry James, Jr., and even the 
author of such a little story as ‘‘ After- 
glow,” one of the ‘‘ No-Name” series? 

No one will deny the ability of the first 
three artists we have mentioned; and the 
latter story we notice here because it is 
one of a very popular American series, 
and by no means the worst piece of work 
in that series, the characters in the book 
being really drawn with skill, the writing 
often excellent. And what are these good 
literary gifts employed for? To introduce 
us to a set of scandal-mongers, on the 
chiefest of whom—such a woman as the 
Widow Daggett—the author bestows the 
largest share of the ‘‘ happiness” dispensed 
on the last pages of his book; to show 
us four young girls, and clothe the only 
radically sound and sane character among 
them, Miss Dartpointer, with so highly 
objectionable an external style as has that 
young woman; and, above all, to set up as 
the ascendant masculine and feminine 
spirits of the book two such weak beings 
as young Allen Bishop and Miss Ellen 
Larother. 

This pair the author clearly wishes us 
to see as characters having ideal aims. 
Also, Heaven intended them to be lovers, 
and what separated them? Not some dark 
Byronic fate; but that very popular 
romance—reason of to-day for making the 
hero miss his true love—viz., inability to 
find out whether he really loves her or not. 

Miss Ellen’s regard for Mr. Allen is also, 
we are informed, ‘‘ indeterminate”; and so 
she wanders indeterminately into a con- 
vent (an American girl of the nineteenth 
century, whom we are expected to admire!), 
and he gets himself indeterminately 
smashed to death, half by accident and 
hilf by suicidal design. The reader is 
shown, of course, a vanishing glimpse of 
each of the pair, suddenly illuminated, 
when it is too late, with a perception that 
they were made for each other. And so 
Heaven is once more abused by being 
looked forward to asa place to remedy 
mistakes which need never to have been 
made on earth. 

This very indeterminateness seems to be 
cultivated by our best novel writers to-day 
as the soul of high art. We might accept 
the sense of chaos left by Tourguéneff’s 
stories, inspite of all the admirably clear 
distinctness with which every character in 
his pages is drawn. We might take the fog 
in which these vividly realized beings 
stumble tbrough their aimless lives as be- 
longing to the formless state of things 
peculiar to so comparatively new created a 
land as Russia. It is, at all events, a land 
so far off and unknown to most of us, we 
cannot with certainty say but that, the out- 
come of a human life there is so univers- 
ally ‘‘smoke,” both the title and the at- 
mosphere it indicates are the proper title 
and atmosphere not merely for one, but 
for all novels aiming to portray existence 
in Russia. 

But when it comes to our own country, 
and a novel to which is given, of all other 
names, ‘‘The American,” we naturally ex- 
pect its hero to show some of the charac 
teristic positiveness of his nationality. 
Young Allen Bishop was only the son of a 
man who had attained to wealth and the 
dignity of a generous and public-spirited 
citizen by trading in pork; but the hero of 
Mr. James had, in propria persona, made a 
fortune by manufacturing washtubs. And, 
if tie pork-merchant’s energy had so 
utterly died out in a single generation that 
Bishop fils could let his lady-love wander 
into a convent, without one vigorous dash 
to save her, we should never expect New- 
man to be so infirm of purpose. 

Note, also, in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” the type 
of man whom George Eliot selects as the 
chief victim through whom to illustrate 
in that book her dark gospel of Fate, Dr. 
Lydgate, to be sure, is not a manufacturer 
of washtubs; but he is still a thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon being—a man with all the el- 
ements of what we call practical success, 
Not a Hamlet, a lofty dreamer, whose 
native sphere is speculation, and not action; 





buta man who knows definitely what he 
wants todo ina pr. fession for which he 
has been thoroughly trained. Young, fa- 
vorably born, well-educated; launched in 
his unworn youth in a career for which he 
has genius, enthusiasm, training—is it po- 
etic justice to conduct a man like this 
through fifty years of life to such a dismal 
failure as is Dr. Lydgate’s? 

We happen to be extreme admirers of 
Mr. James as an artist; but we confess to 
have come to the end of ‘‘ The American ” 
with a kind of disappointment which it 
seems to us the best art should never con- 
vey. As for George Eliot, she appears to 
have adopted long ago as the first article 
of her creed: “ Be virtuous, and you will 
not be happy.” 

Heaven knows that in this sad world the 
converse of that proposition cannot be 
pronounced in the affirmative without in- 
finite reservations. 

But, still, to show loss and defeat as the 
sure doom of every human spirit whose 
aims rise above the commonplace seems to 
us a philosophy of life unsound, as well as 
utterly paralyzing. It has always been 
recognized that one mission of the artist, 
at least, is to cheer. It bas ever been held 
that the vision and the faculty divine in- 
cluded hope—the power of revealing the 
boundless promises that are in life, as well 
as the despairs, 

WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
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TEXT AND DATE. 





BY THE REV. FREDERICK M. BIRD, 





Witiram WitiraMs(1717—1791), or ‘‘the 
Watts of Wales,” as he has been termed, 
by alliteration artfully applied, is remem- 
bered chiefly for’ one hymn, which is not 
in either of his English books, though it is 
vastly better than anything there. His 
‘‘Hosannah to the Son of David” was 
published at Bristol, 1759, and his ‘‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis” at Carmarthen, 1772. To 
Mr. Sedgwick’s reprint of these, 1859, is 
added another piece, which is worth all 
the rest many times over. It has this note: 
‘This hymn, taken from the Welsh of W. 
Williams, appeared in Mr. Whitefleld’s 
collection, 1774; but whether translated by 
the author, or by W. Evans, the translator 
of Prichard’s ‘ Divine Poems,’ is not quite 
certain.” 

Twelve years later Mr. Daniel Sedgwick, 


_ the well-known London hymnologist, came 


upon what he supposed to be the earliest 
version and, of course, the true text. He 
says ‘‘Lady Huntington had it from Wil- 
liams, and issued it in this form in 1778. 
It was found at the end of a copy of 
Whitefield’s Hymns. This original differs 
from any printed copy.” Here it is: 


A 
FAVORITE HYMN, 
SUNG BY 


Lady Huntinapon’s young Collegians, 


Printed by the desire of many Christian Friends. 
Lord give it thy blessing! 
14 
GUIDE me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
Iam weak, but thou art mighty, 
Hold me with thy pow’rful hand: 
Bread of heaven, bread of heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more. 


Il. 


Open now the crystal fountain, 
Whence the healing stream doth flow; 
Let the fire and cloudy piller 
Lead me all my jourvey thro’: 
Strong Deliv’rer, strong Deliv’ rer, 
Be thou still my strength and shield. 


Ill, 
When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Bid my anxious fears subside; 
Death of deaths, and hell’s destruction, 
Land me safe on Canaan’s side: 
Songs of praises, songs of praises, 
I will ever give to thee, 


RY, 

Musing on my habitation, 

Musing on my heav’nly home, 
Fills my soul with holy longings: 

Come, my Jeeus, quickly come; 
Vanity is all I see; 
Lord, I long to be with thee ! 

—WILLIAM WILLIaMs, 1773. 


The version he had previously given 





3. 


(that of 1774) differs from this in several 
points, viz.: 
Verse 1, line 6: 
Feed me now and evermore.”’ 


Verse 2, line 2 and 8: 


‘* Whence the bealing streams do flow; 
Let the flery, cloudy pillar.”’ 


But this does not end the matter. Be 
fore me is the eighteenth edition of White 
field’s Col., 1773. After Finés, on p. 280, 
comes a ‘“‘supplement,” of four pages. I 
cannot prove that this is not of later date; 
but it seems to have been printed just after 
the 116 bymns of 230 pp., and bound up 
therewith. My copy is in what appears to 
be the original binding; and the text dif 
fers as much from that of 1774 as from the 
other, which indicates an earlier, rather 
than a later origin. Here are the variations 
from Sedgwick’s or Lady Huntingdon’s 
text, above given : 


Verse 2, lines 2 and 3: 


. streams do flow; 
Let the flery cloud or pillar.” 


Verse 3, line 2: 
‘ Bid my anxious fear subside.” 





This is Hymn cxvii, “Christ a Sure 
Guide,” and these three verses are all of it. 
It is followed by Hymn ecxviii, ‘A Warm 
Coal for a Cold Heart.” This is but one 
verse, ‘Musing on my Habitation,” above 
given as v. 4 of Sedgwick’s version. This 
verse may very likely be of the same au! 
thorsbip with the rest; but it forms properly 
no part of this hymn, as Whitefield’s suc- 
cessor in 1773 felt and as every one now 
must see. It is not even in the same meter. 

Having, then, these three readings before 
us, and taking Mr. Sedgwick’s and mine 
to be of nearly equal “originality,” and 
consequent authority, and either of them 
earlier and better than that of 1774, I come 
to these conclusions: 

1. The date is 1773, not 1774. 

2. As to who made this English version, 
we know no more than we did in 1859— 
‘*the author or W. Evans.” 

8. The hymn is to be regarded as com- 
plete in the three verses commonly used. 

4. As to points of text: a. v. 1, 2, 6, the 
true reading certainly is ‘‘Feed me till J 
want no more” ; not *‘ now and evermore.” 

b. The two confliciing versions of v. 2, 
lines 2 and 3, seem to be of equal author- 
ity. We cannot with certainty tell which is 
earliest, But the lest is that which most of 
us are used to from time immemorial: 
“Streams do flow”; “ Hiery, cloudy pillar, 

c. Likewise with v. 3, line 2: “‘ Fear” or 
‘‘fears.” Ido not press my version here, 
Let the plural stand. 

No apology, 1 hope, is needed for this 
discussion of a minute subject. It is now 
acknowl dged on all hands that the true 
text of our old hymns (or of such of them 
as have won their way to universal appro 
bation and use)is a matter of some im- 
portance. And what I have here set down 
may show the difficulty sometimes ex- 
perienced by conscientious compilers in 
determining what 7s the true text. 

IowA CITY. 
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THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 


BY MISS M. R. CROSBY, 





Norway, with its fjelds and fjords, its 
grand mountain-cbhains and glaciers, bas 
everywhere many attractions for the lover 
of the picturesque; but nothing is of more 
interest than the voyage from Trondbjem 
along the northern shores. The steamers 
make the round trip to Vadsé and return 
in sixteen days, making frequent stops at 
the little villages and towns, and remain- 
ing sometimes for several hours, so one 
can see much of the country. All the way 
to Hammerfest the steamer’s course lies 
between the multitude of islands which 
are scattered along the entire western 
coast of Norway and the mainland, with 
its mountain summits white with snow, 

The scenery is wild and grand. The 
islands generally are mountainous, and 
many of them present the most peculiar 
forms and outlines. Hestmandé (Horse- 
man’s Isle), through which the Arctic Cir- 
cle passes, has the appearance of a knight 
on horseback, swimming tbrough the 
water; and just below is Torghatten (Tor- 
get’s Hat), pierced by a{hole,or tunnel about 
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sixty feet wide. The Nordland legend is 
that Leko, ‘‘tbe Daphne of the North,” 
was fleeing from her too impetuous iover; 
and just at the instant when the knight’s 
shaft had penetrated the hat of her brother, 
“who had come to her rescue, the sun 
dipped and all were turned into stone. So 
maiden, knight, und the pierced bat all re- 
main unto this day. In the vicinity of the 
Lofoden Islands, where the famous me!- 
strém is, the views are especially beauti- 
ful. This group—a perfect labyrinth of 
islands and sea—appears like a vast, un- 
broken mountain-chain, stretching for 
miles fer out into the sea, its snow-capped 
peaks like lofty pinnacles rising out of the 
water. It is the finest sea-view imagin- 
able—like the Bernese Oberland dropped 
into the ocean. The pictures are constant- 
ly changing as we thread our way among 
the tiny islands and stop at the different 
settlements. One evening, after a severe 
shower, we made a_ half-hour’s stay 
at one of the many picturesque island 
stations. Pretty little fishing-boats were 
gliding about, and in the buck 
ground were the grand old mountains, 
half concealed now by the heavy black 
clouds which hung low upon them. In 
front, the quaint little village—only a few 
red houses, with moss covered roofs, and a 
churcb, red too, with tall black steeple 
—all snugly nestled among the rocks upon a 
bit of fresh green grass, It was anexquisity 
picture and superbly framed, encircled in 
a double rainbow of gorgeous colors, both 
of them unbroken and distinct and re- 
flected clearly in the water below. The 
glorious sunsets just below the Arctic Cir- 
cle are never to be forgotten—where the 
sun just dips below the horizon, and you 
may see inthe north the brilliant crimson 
and gold sunset hues, and before these 
have faded away, as the sun reappears in 
the east, the softer tints of the morning. 
On tbe second day from Trondbjem the 
Arctic Circle is crossed, and then begins 
that novel experience of perpetual daylight, 
which quite overturns old-time notions and 
habits. Night, hitherto a fixed fact in our 
every-day life, has now no existence; and 
at midnight we are sitting on deck, under 
the shade of our parasols, with the sun still 
high in the heavens. We watch the chang- 
ing colors of the sky from evening to early 
dawn—if evening it can be called where 
the sun has not for an instant disappeared 
from view; but has already sel, though-far 
above the horizon, and is now rapidly ris- 
ing toward the enst. There isasoft golden 
light over all the landscape, and the black, 
barren cliffs along the shore are painted 
with a rosy tint, deepening in the shadows 
almost to purple. The whole scene is 
strangly unreal, quite like a bit of fairy- 
land; for these Arctic summer nights have 
an indescribable beauty and a peculiar 
charm all their own. The scenery of the 
northern coast, though grand and impress- 
ive, lacks the beauty of the western. Af- 
ter leaving Hammerfest, which is said to be 
the most northern town in the world and 
boasts of over two thousand inbabit- 
ants, there is no longer the belt of is- 
lands for protection and the full force of 
the Arctic gales is felt. The mountains 
descend abruptly into the sea, barren 
and black, with only a narrow strip of 
rocky land, where the Lapps have buil; a 
few turf huts, perched upon the rocks close 
to the sea and hardly distinguishable 
from them. There is no vegetation—not a 
bush or tree is to be seen, except in some 
sheltered spots, or along the shores of the 
different fjords, or arms of the sea, with 
which the whole Norwegian coast is deeply 
indented. These fjords extend inland for 
many miles, and, being more protected 
from the winds, afford a little more cheery 
location for the scattered villages. Tne 
vegetation is more luxuriant, the moun- 
tain-slopes are covered with birch and 
sometimes fir, andeven corn and potatoes 
are grown in some places. 

The North Cape is a bold headland, over 
900 feet high ; its summit a level plateau; 
its rocky sides just abrupt precipices. It 
has long been considered the most north- 
ern land of Europe ; but it is now decided 
that Knivskjaelodde, a long, low point 
further east, is still a trifle higher up in the 
World than its neighbor. Both these capes 
are on the Island of Magers. The most 
northern point of the mainland is Nord- 
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kyn, very like the North Cape in appear- 
ance. One of the peculiar rocky forma- 
tions in this vicinity is Finkirker (Finn’s 
Chuich), bearing a very strong resem- 
blance to a chapel, with square tower, and 
said to bave been worshiped in, in olden 
times, by tlie heathen Lapps. Another cu- 
riosity is Fugleberg (Bird Mountain), a 
ledge of rock nearly one thousand feet 
high, sloping in regular steps, like a steep 
staircase. Upon these shelves, stretching 
across the cliffs, vast numbers of sea gulls 
congregate, so that the black rock looks 
perfectly white in the distance. As the 
steamer nears the point, it is the usual prac- 
tice to blow the whistle, which naturally 
creates a decided commotion among the 
featuered tribe. Instantly the air is thick 
with millions of them, so it seems, fluttering 
about the ship and makiog a general up- 
roar with their cries. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 





SERENA * 
A TALE IN SIX CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER Fourtu (Continued), 





BY LAURA SANFORD, 





“Where the treasure is, there the heart will be.” 


THERE came iv November u fearful 
storm; the Valley stretching helplessly to 
the sea, as a child clinging to a crazed 
mother, despite the feantic gesture and un- 
natural raving, trusting her still. 

Harold at alate hour entered the hall, 
where the household were assembled. He 
had been out in the rain, assisting the 
farmers in hurried work, and was tired and 
cold. Serena hud drawn his chair near the 
fire and had his slippers ready. He did not, 
however, seem to see these preparations for 
his comfort; but paced the hall with a 
troubled air and could not taste the supper 
that had been prepared for bim. Now and 
then he pushed aside the curtain at the end 
of the hall, where from a bow window 
was a view of the sea, and looked forth 
anxiously into the storm. ‘‘God have 
mercy upon the sailors,” he said, fervently. 
“Tt isa dreadful night.” 

Serena went bchind the curtains, and, 
kneeling upon the sofa, with her forehead 
pressed against the pane and her hands 
shutting out the faint light that lurked 
around her, gazed out. Kneeling thus, 
she felt her father’s arm around her, and, 
turning from the darkness, looked up to 
his face. 

‘‘Tum glad you came here,” she whis- 
pered, clinging to him. 

“Were you afraid ?” he asked. 

‘* Not afraid,” she replied; ‘‘ but lonely. 
To-night, my father, life seems strange; al- 
most as if I had never seen it before, face 
to face.” 

He drew her away fromthe window and 
seated her by his side. The curtain sepa- 
rated them from all within; and only the 
frail glass, against which the rain beat and 
the lightning glared, was between them 
and the storm. 

‘* Life is strange,” he said, ‘‘ when some 
power stronger than the impulse of our 
own breasts draws us apart and compels us 
to look upon it as athing not of ourselves 
or of our Own possession; but as some 
passing drama, in which we have no part. 
Yes, life is strange to-night.” 

‘*T have been thinking,” she said, ‘‘ of 
the poor creatures who are suffering now 
at sea; how in a moment we could all per- 
ish and be cast even from this island into 
the dark. I have wondered we can ever 
laugh and be gay.” 

‘*The sun will shine to-morrow, and you 
will forget.” 

‘* No, indeed, my father,” she exclaimed, 
earnestly. ‘‘A night like this, so full of 
thoughts, is something too great to be for- 
gotten.” 

“You are cold,” he said, feeling her 
bloodless hands. ‘‘ Go to the fireside, my 
child, and be warm.” But she entreated 
him to let her stay. 

One after another the servants left the 
hall. Only Ceeny remained, with her 
stern face turned toward the fire and her 
fingers drawing mechanically beneath 
clinking needles the ceaseless thread; and 
Philip, who, reclining upon the couch, 
smoking his German pipe, watched with 
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dreamy eyes the curling wreaths of smoke. 
They also went when the rage of the 
storm had ceased. But Harold and Serena 
staid. They would not lose that night. 
Days arecommon and many. Carelessly 
we close them down upon each other, as 
the leaves of a book we ure hastening to 
read; and only a few are so original and 
so dear that they take their place in 
the volume as choice vignettes, to illumin- 
ate the dull text, and to which, with smiles 
or with tears, we shall often turn again. 
But a night—one livelong night alone 
with Nature or with love! Neither asa 
picture or a page can that be bound in 
the work-a-day book? It is a record apart: 
a tablet of marble. Its characters are 
carved, and the pure flame that warms 
their cold, transparent outlines into life 
were stolen not from any lamps of the 
Temple’s outer court, but fresh from the 
sacred torch that burns ‘‘ within the vail.” 


No wonder the wind had shrieked and 
groaned in mortal agony; for a ship had 
been wrecked. Upon the scowling rocks 
was tossed the shivered hull and broken 
masts, and the sands were strewn with 
fragments of its freight. 

A boat was manned from the Island, of 
which Harold took command; and, periling 
their lives, the bravest menof the place 
went out through the angry surf. But all 
too late. The wild waves had been before 
them in bold work, and not a life was left. 
Dead bodies were cast upon the shore: of 
sailors; of an old man, whose age the tem- 
pest had not reverenced; and of a young 
and delicate woman, whose long dark hair 
fell like a pall upon her marbie breast. 
Coffins were made for these, and at twi- 
light they were borne to the Island’s burial- 
ground. 

And later there was found a beau!iful 
dead child, bound with cords to planks 
rudely fashioned in the form of a cross. 
Unmarred by any conflict, peaceful as in 
sleep, he lay on the white seasands, the 
saintly moonlight on his brow and the re- 
pentent waves sobbing at his feet. 

Serena sewed late in the night to make 
its little shroud. 

‘“*But why did you take this muslin?” 
asked Ceeny, in the morning, when she saw 
what had been done. ‘ Any other white 
cloth would have answered the purpose 
quite as well.” And she reproved her 
harshly for having thus deprived herself of 
a choice dress, ‘‘ You were to kecp it,” 
she said, ‘‘for gay occasions and for the 
meiry-making at Christmas Eve.” 


“‘Ceeny,”’ answered Serena, ‘‘God has 
made this child to be my brother now.” 
For she bowed then for the first time be- 
fore that grand relationship— Death. 

So folded around the breathless form 
and softening the sides of the little coffin 
wus that snowy muslin spread; and by 
some capricious chance its grave was made 
close by that lonely mound whose tablet 
bore the inscription ‘‘ A Broken Heart,” 
where none could answer the mute ques- 
tion of the choice: ‘‘ Is Life or Death most 
kind?” 


‘*T fear,” said Philip, as he stood in the 
hall, with Serena, before the newly-finished 
portrait he so long ago had promised, in 
which she appeared as Florimel, ‘that 
this will not be allowed to hang here long. 
Hurold will consider it of a too dangerous 
beauty for any place less profoundly se- 
cluded than his own sanctum.” 

‘*My father will not take it away,” she 
said, “ He has a likeness in his room far 
more beautiful than this.” 

““A portrait,” he asswered, quickly 
‘*that should bave been burned years ago. 
I wonder he can endure even the image of 
that base woman. I wonder he can keep 
it there, to remind him forever—” But he 
paused, Serena stood before bim, with 
flushed cheeks and eyes sparkliog with ex- 
citement. But not a word escaped her 
lips. 

“Tell me now, little favorite,” he said, 
coldly, ‘‘ what you think of your father as 
an artist.” 

“IT never thought of him so,” she an- 
swered. 

‘‘ Every painting inthe tower-room, ex- 
cepting the portrait,” said Philip, ‘‘is the 
work of his hand.” 

He asked her to go with him for a stroll] 
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on the seashore. ‘‘ Let me relate to you,” 
he said, as they wandered along the beach, 
“*the story of a friend. 

‘We were together in Italy, art students 
at Rome. I in obscurity; he commanding 
everywhere by his accomplishments, his 
wealth, and complete and polished manli. 
ness. . . . You have heard of the Ital 
ian flower-girls? There was one at that 
time whom, for her surpassing grace, we 
students called ‘La Rose.’ L » who 
was sojourning in the city, painted her 
portrait, which my friend purchased. And 
I believe he became enamored of its beau- 
ty; for it was not long before we missed 
the original from her avocation, and 
learned that she had been sent by a wealthy 
patron to Paris, to be educated. My 
friend preserved a profound silence on the 
subject. But after the lapse of two years 
I was summoned to attend bis marriage; 
and the bride, with all her natural charm 
perfected in elegance, was ‘ La Rose.’ 

“After a tour through the south of 
France and among the mountains of 
Switzerland, we returned to Italy, and the 
young wife, whose loveliness seemed to 
justify her husband’s devotion, became the 
idol of our art circle. Months glided away, 
only adding security to happizess, until, 
when least we anticipated sorrow, the end 
came. 

‘““One evening, when I had been de- 
tained beyond working-hours at my studio, 
my friend came for me. I met him, as pale 
as death, upon thethreshold. ‘Come hime 
with me,’ he said; and we hastened silently 
through the streets. 


‘‘There was One room in his house that 





‘combined the elements of home comfort 


with the most dreamy luxury. It had 
been sacred to ‘La Rose.’ Visitors were 
never admitted to this sanctuary, and I had 
seen it but on one occasion—at the christen- 
ing of his baby boy, when my friend con- 
ducted me to the entrance and bade me 
recognize his ‘Madonna’ in the young 
mother, clothed for the ceremony in seren- 
est blue and bearing the smiling cherub in 
her arms, 

“Into this apartment he now led me. 
The curtains were closed and the recesses 
were glowing in the faint candle-light. On 
the hearth was a little wood fire, and into 
its reflection a bed had been drawn, across 
which the nurse leaned, moaning and 
swaying nerself with grief; and beside her 
the babe tossed high upon the pillows, his 
breast laboring convulsively with burdened 
breath, his limbs rigidly extended and eyes 
dilated and fixed. Upon the marble be- 
neath the tiring-glass, where the flowers 
her hands had grouped the day before still 
drooped in the vases, he had found the 
letter of ‘ La Rose,’ which he gave to me, 
without a word of comment. ‘ Forgive 
me. I wrong youl know not how much, 
for you are und have been always too far 
above me. The love of angels cantot sat- 
isfy mortals. I am but flesh and blood. 
You lifted me from my kindred, and of my 
own willl return to them. Keep my child 
in my place, and, whatever you may believe, 
I am a woman and leave half my heart 
with him. Farewell.’ 

“The child had _ been  villainously 
drugged. The utmost exertions failed to 
save him from the poisonous effect, and on 
the third day he died. By this time the 
rumor wus rife that the faithless woman 
had fled the country with a noted desper- 
ado, and it was remembered in evidence 
against her that Conrad, a lad recognized as 
the son of the outlaw and now missing with 
them, had been in the habit of bringing her 
flowers, which, on some pretense of charity, 
she invariably received from his own 
hands. 

‘For a fortnight after the burial of his 
child I hardly saw my friend. But at the 
end of that time I received intelligence 
that his preparations for departure were 
completed. He should leave Rome on the 
morrow, and wished to spend the interyen- 
ing hours with me. We spent the evening 
as we bad so many before the evil advent 
of ‘La Rose.’ He was as cordial and ani- 
mated as ever. Only by its physical « ffects 
—he was worn, as by protracted illness— 
could any one have conjectured the extent 
of his grief. He recalled our pleasant 
wanderings, our mutual researches and 
associations; dwelt with his old enthusiasm 
upon our noble art, urging me to greuter 
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study and diligence—‘for with you alone, 
Philip,’ he said, ‘rests the fulfillment of 
our dreams.’ 

*‘When next we met, it was in another 
country and under fir different circum- 
stances. He had sxcredly devoted himself 
to charity. His wealth, time, und talents 
were all absorbed in the one pursuit of ‘ do- 
ing good.’ He had gathered about him the 
poor and the outcast. His daily companions 
were those who for some pre-eminence of 
misery he had chosen from the ignorant 
and the rude or snatched from the dark- 
est recesses of poverty and crime. He, 
who could shine in courtliest circles, who 
was gifted beyond all the men I have 
koown in taste and refinement and the 
purest grace of manliness. And so silent 
in all, his right hand knew not what his 
left hand bestowed. Not a sigh of 
wearirfess, not -a murmur of disappoint- 
ment when self-denial proved most thank- 
less task; not a word to the nearest friend 
to convey a sense of care, or toil, or mar- 
tyrdom. 

‘*For myself, Serena, I am no Christian. 
In theory perhaps almost; far off, I fear, in 
practice. But I honor such self-renuncia- 
tion, I honor any one whom grief ennobles 
and whose daily life accords with the Divine 
Word, And do you not too? Would you 
not, little favorite, if you knew him, love 
my friend ?” 

Her face was turned away, her eyes look- 
ing seaward, so he could not mark its 
paleness or question the significance of its 
ex»ression of mingled pain and tenderness 
and awe. 

“T should worship him,” she said. 


Lives there have been so rich in action 
volumes of earth’s history are filled with 
the record of their exploits; lives counted 
wealthy that flood their day with golden 
legacies; lives rich in high achievement, 
to whose memory, day and night, incense 
is burned in the sacred temples of art, or 
so munificent in beauty the shifting can- 
vas of the living time glows with their 
Raphael visions, And there are lives, un- 
recognized by fame, of which their genera- 
tion takes no note, which yet are richer 
than these—‘‘ rich toward God’’; lost to 
the world, but lost in Christ; ‘* buried 
with him in baptism”; that shall be found 
with him when he cometh in the glory of 
his Father. 

We know that such lives are good, in 
that they give good gifts; blessed, in that 
they bless. As in the picture of ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi,” we could not 
think the Babe divine, but for the light that, 
shiping from the little form, illumines all 
around—beams on the mother’s downcast 
eyes and loving lips, on the bended faces 
of angels, on the swarthy visitors and 
their far-brought gifts, on the bound Jamb, 
and on the poor blind man, who feels his 
way in this new sunshine to his Master’s 
feet. 


VIII. 


“If I had known, my father,” Serena 
said, ‘‘that you could paint so beautifully, 
I would have asked you to paint my por- 
trait. Not as Florimel; but as myself, I 
should then have seen what I cannot find 
in Pbilip’s picture, though he has copied 
my form and features so well. I should 
then have seen my soul.” 

“Ido not understand you,” he said. 

Blushing deeply, lest he should consider 
her too childish or absurd, she said: ‘It 
has seemed to me that you alone of all the 
world could see meus 1l am. And I have 
believed that, if you would represent me 
as I look to you, there would be something 
more in that portrait than I can find every- 
day in my glass—tbat my soul would be in 
it; my thought. Never to be known in 
any other way, what I cannot say in 
words; the thought of life, my father, 
that I feel wi hin my breast, that almost 
stops my heart sometimes with its great 
dumbness, It would make me glad to see 
such a picture, to have it always here— 
here when | am away, for those who love 
me; yes, and when Tam dead. Will you 
not paint it sometime?” 

“The paintivog of such a picture,” he 
said, “is not for mortal hands.” He told 
her how a good man once dreamed of the 
waking of the soul after death. That an 
angel led him to a place set apart for him 
in Heaven; and there, in that which an 








swered toa temple of earth, yet of such 
celestial beauty as we have not dreamed of 
here, he found a gallery of pictures, repre- 
seating all his spiritual life and making 
out together. the complete history and 
character of his earthly career. 

‘It is in such a place,” he said, ‘that I 
would have your likeness treasured—in 
one of those island worlds of which the 
heavens are full. J thiok the Divine Love 
has prepared a home for you, aod already 
in a celestial temple from all your little 
wanderings are the life-pictures being 
gathered. The scenes of childhood are 
finished. Serena a child has been trans- 
figured to Eternity, and henceforth every 
moment will be as the touch of a pencil in 
forming the likeness of Serena a woman. 
Not as Florimel there, my darling; but as, 
I trust, more Jike her who, sitting at the 
feet of Christ, looked up to him and took 
his words into her life. Itisin the divine 
light, the light of God’s love, that I would 
have you beautiful. The mortal loveliness 
is a transient garment, that fallsaway and 
perishes; but the beauty of the soul is joy 
everlasting. ‘The glory of the terrestrial 
is one, and the glory of the celestial is 
another.’ The soul turns to soul all that it 
touches; and what has thus been once is 
forever.” 

A new thought dawned upon her; a 
new hope; a perception of a divine art— 
the art of breathing beauty through the 
living chaacter; a perception of spiritual 
forms and relations and attitudes; of ‘the 
incorruptible body,” and of a likeness 
whose colors are not of any earthly light, 
but of the pure light of the throne of God. 

She put her trembling hands into his. 
“It is a fearful thing—to live,” she said to 
him. 

“Tife is not fearful,” he answered, 
‘*nor sad, nor dark, when once it has met 
the smile of Christ.” 











Shadows had gathered around them as 
they talked; and now into the twilight 
flowed the tones of the bell, calling the 
people to evening service in the ball. 

Serena, standing with Harold in the 
window-space, looked silently out; saw 
the moving groups beneath the high trees 
of the avenue; saw the cottage lights in 
the Valley, and the dark form of the facto- 
ry rising beyond, hushed from its noisy 
work; saw the peaceful fields, that seemed 
to forget themselves in the distance; and 
figures of the hills, from the red west, sad- 
dened out. 

She heard the breaking of waves on the 
beach; heard familiar voices rising from 
the lawn; and the echo of a voice dearer 
than these, saying from the past, again 
and again: “This is our home! This is 
our home!” 

Standing together in the window-space, 
one thought moved both; as Serena knew 
when Harold opened the door and let in 
the light, and she looked up to his face. 

Smiles there are that flit across the lips 
and eyes, fair to see; but movements only 
of well-trained muscles and devoid of 
truth—contortions of cold courtesy, pre- 
tense of flattery, dangerous lures of hypoc- 
risy and deceit. 

Smiles there are like gleams of sunshine 
on the dimpled brook; like the flush across 
the casement of a rising bird, that sings it- 
self to the sky; and like the summer sparkle 
that dances io the grass—smiles of joyous 
innocence, of hope, and of content, 

And there are smiles Jike moonlight on 
white lilies; like the silver crescent, that, 
while yet the sky is light, sinks into the 
bosom of the lake—smiles of a sleeping 
cbild and of the peaceful dead. 

But one there is above all these—the 
smile of smiles: the outlook of the soul; 
soul recognition; the golden instant clasp 
of thought with thought, of love with 
love; when given, never to be lost; too 
true to fade, too dear to die. Belonging not 
to this fleeting ‘‘ now,” where we see each 
other ‘‘darkly”; put to that eternal ‘‘then,” 
where we meet ‘‘face to face.” 

Happy are they who, like Serena, have 
known a smile like this. Yes, though but 
once in a lifetime. 





TEN mills make one cent, say the arithme- 
tics; but competition isso strong among the 
cotton-factories down Fast that ten mills don’t 
make a cent, 
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Ladies and Gentlemen :—In imposing on its 
retiring president the duty of delivering an ad- 
dress the constitution of this society sets no 
limits to his choice of a theme. Both in this 
and in the corresponding addresses delivered 
before the sister society of Great Britain it has 
not been uncommon for the speaker to choose 
for his subject the general progress of scientific 
research durlog the year. This courseis now 
lees common than formerly; because, owing to 
the immensity of the tield of research, it bas 
become impossible for any one ordinary mind 
to follow its progress in all it branches. A 
much better summary of scientific progress is 
to be found inthe addresses of your vice-presi- 
dents, each acquainted with what has been 
doue in bis own branch, than it would be posesi- 
dle for one like myself, acquainted with but a 
single field, to present to your notice. I 
have, therefore, thought that a higherinterest 
would attach to a theme chosen from the field 
of modern scientific thought, and, by a process 
in which I have been the follower rather than 
the leader of my own contemplations, I have 
been led to present to you some course of 
Nature as seen in the life of modern scientific 
avd philosophic research. Though I have but 
a siogle central idea to present to you—namely, 
that of the simplicity and universality of the 
laws of Nature—yet so great is the confusion 
of thought which prevails on the question 
What are laws of Nature? that it is necessary 
to approach my idea from more that ove stat d- 
poiot and to ij'lustrate it in more than one way. 

We all know that the history of the Caucasian 
race duriog the last three centuries has been 
marked by a kind of intellectual development 
60 entirely without precedent that some might 
call it miraculous; in faet, by such a develop- 
ment of the understanding of the course of 
Nature as has revolutionized human society in 
many of its pbases, You also know that this 
development has been marked by frequent 
collisions of opinion between the investigators 
ofthe materia] manifestations of Nature,on the 
on side (if I may be allowed to use the expres- 
sion), and philosophers and theologians, on the 
other, respecting the true theory of the course 
of Nature. My desire, in eutering thi; field, is to 
act the part of the peacemaker, rather than that 
of a combatant, not sustainiug any other propo- 
sitions than those which are actually believed 
in by the large majority of educated menat the 
present time; but the confusion of thought on 
this subject, to which I have just alluded, is so 
great that, although I may combat no opinions 
actually held, it may be necessary to greatly 
modify their application and to criticise the 
formsin which they have found expression. 

The key-note of my discourse is foundin a 
proposition which is fundamental in the bisto- 
ry of modern science, and witbout a clear un- 
derstauding of which everything I say may be 
entirely misunderstood. This proposition is 
that science concerns itself only with phenom- 
ena and the relations which convert them, 
and does not take account of any questions 
which do not in some way admit of being 
brought to the test of observation. The only 
universe it knows is that made kuown by the 
telescope, the microscope, and other appliances 
of observation. That this is the whole uni- 
verse we should all be very sorry to suppose, 
and none more so than be who bas tbe honor 
to address you. But, should! pretend toa 
sclentific knowledge of what lies behind this 
visible frame, I should be acting the part of 
the rash speculator, ratherthan that of cautious 
thinker. Only into a single field of thought do 
I dare to venture. When we trace the «ff rts 
of men to penetrate the secrets of Nature, we 
find them clearly divisible into two classes— 
philosophic speculation and scientific investi- 
gation, We find the obj-cts of thought equa)- 
ly divisible into two classes—phenomena avd 
their hidden causes, those unknuwable enti- 
ties out of which they proceed. The great 
progre 8 which the last three centuries have 
witnessed has been wholly 

IN THE FIELD OF PHENOMENA, 
and it is totbis field and to tbe results of 
scientific investigation in itto which I ask your 
attention this evening. But it is to be ex- 
pected that in this brief characterization of 
our field of thought I have fatled to convey to 
your minds any clear conceptioa of its bound- 
aries, The progress here alluded to bas becn 
rendered possible only by exvtirely rejecting the 
mode of thiakiog about Na:ure which was 
prevalent io former ages, and into which the 
untrained mind is almost sure to fall at the 
present day. The distioction will be evident 
at a glance to one micd, while another may be 
uvable to comprebend it after all the explana- 
tions which it is possible to give. As my whole 
discourse will be misleading unless all my 
heares* have aclear conception of it, J shail 








endeavor to present you with the materials of 
such a conception, ratber in the form of con- 
crete illustrations in familiar lengusges than 
in that of abstract genera! definitions. 

As one mode of expression, we might ray 
that modern science introduces into the higher 
modes of thought about Nature that same kind 
of practical good sense which characterizes the 
successful man of business, Scientific invest- 
igation is, in a certain sense, purely practical 
in both its methods and its aims. There is a 
mental operation, with which all are well ac- 
quainted, under the familiar term “ theoriz- 
ing.” To this operation all scientific investiza- 
tion is so much opposed that the mere theo- 
rizer and essayist can never make any real 
advance in the knowledge of Nature. To 
speak wit!) a litle more precision, we may say 
that, as ecience only deals with phenomena and 
tte laws which connect them, so all the terms 
which it uses have exact literal meanings, and 
refer only to things wuich admit of being per- 
ceived by the senses, or, at least, of being con- 
ceived as thus perceptible. 

We might also say that no question is a sci- 
entific one which does not in some way admit 
of being tested by experience. The single ob- 
ject of scientific research is to predict the 
course of Natore, or the results of those artifi- 
cial combinations of cuuses which we call ex- 
periments; and no question is a scientific one 
unless its solution wil in some way advance 
this object. I must not, however, be under- 
stood as saying that the test of experience can 
always be immediat*ly applied, because then 
no disputed question could be a ecientific one. 
For example, the question whether man ex- 
isted on the earth 10,000 years ago is a scientific 
one, because it is one respecting actual historic 
occurrence of scenes evident to the senses, It 
could at once be settled by simple inspection, 
could we in any way forma picture of the earth 
as it then Jooked, and it may actually be settled 
in the future by the presence or absence of 
sensible traces of the existence of man at those 
times. 

Should we, however, go further, and inquire 
whethe1 these men had souls, our inquiry would 
not be a scientific one nor one in which science 
could in any way concern itself with profit. 
The soul can neither be seen nor in any way 
be made evid nt to the senses of others. From 
the very nature of things, it could leave no ma- 
terial trace of itself, to be unearthed by the 
geologist or antiquarian of a future age. 8o 
lar are we from forming any conception even 
of our own souls, as sensible existences, that 
no question affecting them, even pow, is a sci- 
en'itiec one; much less can science covsider 
those of past generations. 

There is, thue, a quite well-defined limit be- 
tween questions which are scientific ones and 
those which are not scientific, and with which, 
in consequence, science has no concern what- 
ever. You must not und retand me as in any 
way claiming that questions of this last class 
are not worth thinking about. They include 
many which are of the most absorbing int+ rest 
to the human race and about which men will 
think the more as they become more thought- 
ful. But to mix them with sc'entific discus- 
sions will only introduce confusion of thought 
respecting sensible things, without in any man- 
ner advancing their solutions. You never 
compla'n of a Smith schoo! algebra that it says 
noth ng sbout sending out missionaries to the 
poor heathen. Why, then, should you com- 
plain of Darwin’s book on the descent of man 
that it makes no attempt to throw light upon 
wao’s moral nature ond ultimate destiny ? 


THIS LIMITATION OF ALL SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEAROH 

to a single specific field is something so 
little understood that I may have occasion 
t> call it to mind in other connectious. But 
there is anotber equally essential maxim of 
science which I murt explain, in order that you 
muy understard the spirit which animates 
scientific investigation. Itis tbat the man of 
science as such has no preconceived theories 
to support, but simply goes to Nature, to find 
out and interpret what she bas to say accord- 
ing to her«xaict meacing. What he may in- 
sist to be true has no bearing at all on the 
question of what really is true. Here arises 
the inability of mea of science to view tbheo- 
logical questions iv a light which shall be sat- 
isfactory to the theologians, and the corre- 
spnding inability of the latter to appreciate 
tne epirit ia wich men of ecience discuss the 
problems of life and being. We hear much at 
the prerent time of a eapposed conflict be- 
tween ecience and religion; but it is rather a 
covflict between two sets of men, who view 
Nature from opposite and irrecorcilable 
standpoints, It is essential to the urderstand- 
ing of our theme that we should see in what 
this difference of view consists. I shall, 
therefore, endeavor briefly to explain it. 

The theologian looks upon the doctrines he 
bas been taught as something the truth of 
which is essential to the welfare of humanity 
avd, we might almost say, to the supremacy 
of the Creator. He thus invests them with an 
attripate of moral excellence, and looks upo 
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those, implied rather than expressed in the 
term orthodox, who attack them not simply 
as men who are mistaken, but as men who are 
seeking to do a great injury to the buman race. 

Hence, the idea of weighing the arguments on 
both sides, with entire indifference to the re- 

sult, is one which he cannot be expected to re- 

ceive with alacrity, or even to readily compre- 
hend as received by others. His idea of truth 
is symbolized in the pure marble statue, which 
must be protected from contact with profane 
hands and whose value arises from its beauty 
of form and the excellence of the ideas which 
it embodies. He, therefore, looks upon those 
who attack it with feelivgs not unlike those of 
the keeper of the statue upon a chemist who 

refuses to see auything in the statue except a 
lump of carbonate of calcium of pecullar form, 
and who wants to hardle it, weigh it, deter- 

mine its specific gravity and its cohesive pow- 
er, and test its substance with acid. The cor- 
responding idea of the scientific investigator is 
symbolized by the tron-clad turret, which 
cannot be accepted until it has proved its in- 
vulnerability. Instead, therefore, of being 
protected from violence, as if it were a pro- 
duct of the fine arts, violence is invited. Ite 
weak points are sought out by eyes intent on 
discovering them and are exposed to the fire 
of every logical weapon which can be brought 
to bear upon them, A scientific theory may 
thus be completely demolished. It may prove 
so far from perfect that its author is glad to 
withdraw it for repairs or reconstruction, or it 
may be hammered into ao entirely new shape. 

But, however completely it may stand the 
fire, it maintains its position as a scientific 
theory only by being always in the field, ready 
to challenge every new comer and to meet the 
fire of every fact which seems to militate 
against it. A countless host of pet theories 
have thus been demolished and forgotten with 
the advance of knowledge; but those which 
remaiu, having stood the fire of generations, 
can show usa guaranty of their truthfulness 
which would not be possible under any other 
plas of dealing with them. 

_ As a consequence of this way of viewing 
theories, the scientific man recognizes vo such 
attribute as orthodoxy in his doctrines. There 
is nothing at ell which he says you must be- 
lieve to be true as a condition of scientific recog- 
nition. There may, indeed, be many proposi- 
tions to doubt which would indicate extraor- 
dinary incredulity, or downright folly, or even 
insanity; and he might, therefore, regard a 
skeptic as possessing a pitiful feenleness of in- 
tellect, and, in consequence, refuse to listen to 
him. But he would refuse not because the 
man disbelieved something which was un- 
doubtedly true, but because he was not worth 
listening to. Perbaps the point which I am 
striving to make clear may be most readily 
grasped by the reflection that science offers 
highest rewards to bim who will overtbrow and 
supplant its best-established and most widely- 
received theories. Thus, the names of the 
men who disproved the theory of epicycles in 
astronomy and the doctrine of phiogiston in 
chemistry occupy the most honorable positions 
in the history of science ; and, of course, no 
such thing as authority in science has any- 
thing more than a provisional recognition. If 
aman of good repute says that he has investi- 
gated a certain subject and reached a certain 
result, the latter may be accepted on his 
authority, in the absence of other evidence. 
But this gives no reason at all why any one else 
should not reach a different result, and it 
would be no argument at all to cite the mere 
authority of the first against the second. In 
case of a discrepatcy of this kind, the whole 
question would have to be investigated. Of 
course, the doctrine “It is written’’ bas no 
terror whatever for the investigator of Nature. 
He can recognize no authority for any feature 
in the cause of Nature except Nature herself, 


as he sees ber. 
These principles are of so much importance 


in the philosophy of science that I may be par- 
doned for viewing them in yet another light. 
In reading those discussions with scientific 
men on certain theories recently advanced by 
the more advanced students of philosophic bi- 
ology in which the representatives of theology 
sometimes enter, I have often noticed that, if 
the representative of science propounds, dis- 
covers, or brings forward any fact or principle 
which seems to tell against his side of the ques- 
tion, the other calls it an ‘admission’? or 
** concession’; just as if his opponent had first 
selected bis side for the love of it, and was 
then unwilling to concede or admit anything 
which might militate against it. Now, to go 
into the philosopby of the subject a little 
deeper than heretofore, allow me to say that 
the man of science professes 
NO ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE TRUTH ON SIGHT, 
as he would recognize a bouse or an animal. 
The question whether any given proposition is 
or is not true {s necessarily to be decided by 
the human judgment, co-ordinating the all- 
facts which bear upon it. There is no such 
thing as @ revelation of scientific truths; and, 
even if oneclaim that there was, the admission 
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or rejection of such a claim would be an act of 
human judgment, which thus becomes the 
ultimate astuter in any case. Here a proposi- 
tion is to be proved probable or true not by 
anything in iteelf, but a more or Jess long avd 
painful examination, and everything of the 
evidence for and against it. Everything that 
can be found to militate in favor of it is put 
into one scale, and everything that ean be 
found to militate against it is put into the 
otber. Ifthe investigator is imbued with the 
true spirit of science, his search is equally vig- 
orous for arguments to go into the two scales. 
When he says that the proposition is worthy of 
being received as true, he means not that it 
bears any recognized seal of truth; but that 
the evidence in favor of it entirely preponder- 
ates over all that can be brought to bear 
against it. 

You will not understand me as maintaining 
that every individual man of science con- 
stantly maintains this epirit of impartiality, any 
more than that every Christian constantly lives 
up to the highest standard of his profession. 
That conflicts have sometimes raged —and there 
is no reason to suppose that they bave entirely 
ceased even now—in which each combatant 
could only see une scale. But the spirit I have 
described is that in which Science exborts her 
votaries to approach every question, and in 
which they will constantly endeavor to ap- 
proach it, if they are wortby of their profession. 

Let us now approach our main theme, the 
course of visible Nature. Let me again remind 
you that of the two universes, the seen and 
the unseen, lam only going to speak of the 
former. We find ourselves placed in this world 
in the midst of a vast theater of activity. We 
see an atmosphere agitated by storms; great 
masses of water rising in the air to form clouds, 
and, after falling to the earth, flowing as 
mighty rivers to the ocean ; countless forme of 
vegetation rising from the earth, and then re- 
turning to it ; a sun vivifying one and perbaps 


more planets with its heat; an a ee 
a“ 


chemical changes going on around us; coun 
less stars moving through space with velocities 
which transcend all our conceptions. To all 
appearance, these operations have been going 
on for millions of ages past, and may continue 
for millions of ages to come. As the thinking 
man contemplates them, he is led irresistably 
to the conclusion that they do not go on at 
random ; but that they were joined by connect- 
ing links or are in some way the product of 
knowable causes. From his earliest infancy he 
sees connections between them which enable 
him to foresee results. He finds that fire burns, 
that the sun warms, that food satisfies bis hun- 
ger, and that beavy bodies fall with a certainty 
that shows the forces at play to be invariable 
in their action. To penetrate the mystery in 
which these forces are enshrouded, he exerted 
the efforts of his intellect, from its first dawn 
in ages now forgotten until the present time. 
What general conclusions has he reached ? 

From the earliest times at which man began 
to think two modes of explaining the opera- 
tions of Nature have presented themselves to 
his attention. These modes are sometimes 
designated as the te.cological and the mechan- 
ical, 

The teleological explanation of Nature pre- 
supposes that her operations are akin to human 
action, fpsomuch as they are under the con- 
trol of and directed by one or more intelli- 
gent beings, baving certain ends in view ; that 
the events are so diverted as to compass these 
ends; and, finally, that the relation of the 
events to the ends admits of being discovered 
by observation avd study. This last condi- 
tion is a very important one, because without 
it the teleological explanation of the cause of 
Nature would not be a scientific one. The 
doctrine that the author of Nature has cer- 
tain ends in view, and directs the whole 
course of events so as to bring them about, 
will not enable us to explain and predict the 
events, unless we know what those ends are. 
But, as I have already said, the test of scien- 
tific advance is the power of foresight—of 
foreseeiog what result any combination of 
circumstances will lead to. If we always had 
to wait for the result, and could then only 
say, 1 know this is the result which was in- 
tended, because it has happened, no actual 
foresight would be possible; and, however 
excellent the doctrine might be as a theolog- 
ical one, it would not admit of being tested by 
observation and experiment, and the question 
of its truth would, therefore, not admit of 
being settled by scientific investigation. 

You may recall the remark of a satiri.al phi- 
losopher, when he saw the gifts which those 
who escaped the dangers of a certain treacher- 
ous and stormy sea offered up to the goddess 
who had this sea at ber command. ‘I see no 
offerings from thoce who were lost,’’ said he. 
It was not till the voyager had got safely to 
shore that he found himself under the protec- 
tion of the goddess. 

It must be well understood that teleolog- 
ical theory of Nature, or, as it is now familiar- 
ly called, the explanation of natural phenom- 
ena by design, has two distinct forms—the 





scientific and the theological. These forms 
are not antagonistic—the one held by scientific 
men and the other by theologians; for, as 
you may well know, the scientific form is the 
one in which scientific men almost universally 
reject the teleological theory, while they have 
nothing to say against the other form, The 
forms refer only to the fields to which the 
theory may belong—the scientific and the the- 
ological. The distinction turns on whether 
we suppose the ends whieh thé Creator bas in 
view to be discoverable by scientific inves iga- 
tion or to be inscrutable. Only in the former 
case have we,as scientific investigators, any- 
thing to do withthe question, Now, as we 
sball more fully see bereafter, the number of 
ends supposed to be scrutable has constantly 
diminished, and the theory of design on the 
sclentific side has narrowed ‘its scope in pro- 
portion. 
THE ONLY SCRUTABLE END 

which Nature is now supposed to have in view 
1y the good of living creatures, and especially 
of man ; and even in this field we kuow £0 little 
about what is good for us individually that we 
here have only a slight clue to the result. On 
the other band, the number of events which, di- 
rectly or indirectly, interest us is so great that 
this slight clue may be supposed to lead to 
many knowable results, if we once admit the 
theory. 

The other explanation of Nature is the me- 
chanical one. It assumes that her processes go 
on in accordance with certain laws, which ad- 
mit of being fully comprehended by the human 
mind so far as their effects are concerved. 
Each state of things is the effect of the state 
which immediately precedes it and the cause 
of that which immediately follows it. The 
cause of Nature is thus considered an end- 
less chain, of which the work of science con- 
sists in making out the forms of the links and 
the modes in which they are connected. In 
this investigation we bave to be governed with 
,two things—the general laws of Nature, as they 

familiarly called, and the facts or circum- 
stances which determine the operation of these 
laws, This distinction is most clearly seen in 
buman laws. Thou shalt not steal is a law. 
That John has stolen is a fact. The combined 
result of the law and the fact is that Jobn is 
locked up in jail. So that all bodies near the 
earth gravitate toward it with a force directly 
as their mass and inversely as the square of 
their existence from its center is a univereal 
law of Nature. The Niagara River and the 
precipice are facts, and the cataract is the 
result, 

But the general explanation of the course of 
Nature on the mechanical theory is not of this 
simple kind, because the laws of Nature do not 
act singly, but in combination ; eo that the re- 
sult of each is modified by the action of all the 
others which comeinto play. The lawof grav- 
itation is not that all bodies must fall; but only 
that they tend to fall, and, therefore, will fal) 
unless held up by some euflicient opporing 
force. 8o long as I support this weight in my 
hand it does not fall, because the force of 
gravitation and the resistance of my hand neu- 
tralize each otber. But the instant I let go the 
weight drops, according toa certain law known 
as that of uniformly accelerated velocity. 

The Goctrine 1 am endeavorivg to elucidate 
is this: Knowing a few simple laws of Nature, 
of which gravitation is one; knowing also the 
arrangement of material things within the 
field of investigation—tbat is, knowing the facts 
—we can predict with unerring cerainty what 
the result will be. Or, if we canuot predict it, it 
is not because of any quality of the thing itself, 
but only because of the insufficiency of our 
powers. Moreover, these results will be, as it 
were, another layer of facts, from which it is 
possible to predict new results to follow them, 
and so on without limit, unless some facts from 
without intervene to change the cause. If we 
include the whole of Nature in our field, no 
outside facts can come in; and her course, 
therefore, admits of being predicted with en- 
tire certaiuty from beginning to end. 

Now, the point which I wish to bring to your 
attention is the revolution which modern sci- 
ence has brought to pass, in the opinions of 
mankind, respecting the relations of the two 
classes of causes, or supposed causes, which I 
have described. 


- 


THAT ALL EVENTS COULD BE EXPLAINED 


on teleological principles it is not likely that 
any one ever supposed. That the falling of 
heavy bodies, the running of rivers, the changes 
of seasons, and the revolutions of the heavens 
were all in accordance with mechanical laws, 
at least so far as the phenomeva are concerned, 
no one ever knowlogly denied. But it was 
thought that the action of these causes was 
from time to time modified by the introduction 
of causes of the teleological class, just as a 
rock might be kept from falling by the force of 
cohesion. The general rule has been that the 
more ignorant the age the more minute and 
immediate was supposed to be the action of 
those beings who were modifying the couree of 
Nature in order to eompass their ends. 

As illustrating this, 1 might commence with 
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the age of image worship, when the fate of the 
individual is supposed to be at the mercy of 
certain spiritual entities, symbolized by forms 
of wood, stone, or wax. But, leaving out of 
consideration ideas so different from those 
which prevail among us, let us come nearer 
home. It is not many generations since men 
who knew that the regular course of Nature 
went on in accordance with mechanical laws 
believed, nevertheless, that occurrences of a 
terrific or extraordinary character were special- 
ly brought about to compass some end of 
Providence. Not only so, but, what is most 
essential to our theme, this end was supposed 
to be a scrutable one. The motions of stars and 
planets had gone on from age to age, until no 
new aspect of them inspired alarm. But a 
comet was looked upon as a messenger spectal- 
ly sent to give warning of a coming calamity. 
The scrutable end was, in this case, the warn- 
ing of mankind. 

Ordinary cases of sickness and accident, 
whatever their result, are always looked upon 
as a part of the regular course of events. But 
itis not many centuries since the pestilence 
was believed to be specially sent by Heaven to 
punish mankind for their wickedness. Punish- 
ment and terror were here the ends which 
P-ovidence was supposed to have in view. The 
regular daily breezes and showers were sup- 
posed to be the result of natural lawa. But 
these laws were not supposed to be entirely 
adequate to the production of the tornado, 
which was agaio a special messenger; and they 
were suspended or their action was modified in 
times of extreme drought, threatening man- 
kind with famine. 

These special messengers of Heaven have, 
one by one, yoked themselves to the car of 
natural law, so that 1 think I can hardly be 
wrong in saying that the supremacy of me- 
chanical law and its adequacy to account for 
the whole course of Nature, as we see it going 
on before us, is now the almost universal opin- 
fon of educated men. This revolution in 
buman thought is, perhaps, clearly brought 
out in the different view we now take of cer- 
tain religious obser¥ances introduced by our 
ancestors, whose ideas would now be con- 
sidered as approaching the irreverent. Take, 
for example, the prayers for tbe right kind of 
weather which we find in our prayer-books. 
When they were first composed and inserted 
their object was a purely practical one. As 
the farmers now sometimes fire off cannon to 
make the black cloud break and discharge its 
contents upon the parched field, so the prayers 
were to be offered up in order that the aque- 
ous vapor in the air might be made to con- 
dense and fall. That a much more exalted 
view of prayer than this is now taken by the 
more enlightened portion of the religious 
world I think we have every reason to be- 
lieve. 

Although we can hardly entertain a serious 
doubt that the mechanical tbeory of natural 
operation, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
doctrine of the uniformity of Nature, is gener- 
ally aquiesced in by the mature thought of 
intelligent Christendom, yet objections are 
frequently made to it, because it seems to ruo 
counter to some our most eherished ideas. If 
it were not paradoxical to make the assertion, 
it might be said that we hold or at least 
express entirely inconsistent views on the sub- 
ject. The fact is that we are pupils of two 
opposing schools, which are in a certain 
sense antagonistic, one of which we cannot 
and the other of which we will not give up. 
In one of these schools the chief teachers are 
observation and experience. All sentiment 
and emotion are banished from its curriculum, 
which admits only the hard realities of the 
outer world. The older we grow the more we 
see and hear of this school and the more un- 


-reservedly we accept its teachings. It tells us 


that the whole course of Nature takes place in 
accordance with certain laws, capable of ex- 
pression in mathematical language; that 
these laws act with more than an iron rigor 
and without any regard to consequences ; that 
they are deaf to prayer or entreaty and kuow 
no such thing as sympathy or remorse ; that, 
if we would succeed, we must study them, and 
so govern ourselves that their action shall 
enure to our benefit, 
The other school is that of 
SYMPATHY, EMOTION, AND RELIGIOUS FAITH, 


In it, as children, we receive our first teach- 
ings. It shows us ourselves placed, as it were, 
in a forest of mystery, surrounded by forms 
over which we have no contro] and able to 
penetrate so little into the surrounding dark- 
ness that we cannot tell what shall bappen to 
us on the morrow. It has in all ages peopled 
the thickets with invisible beings, having an 
interest in our welfare or our injury, or with 
providential interferences designed to compass 
each, of which we in advance have no con 

ception. Its teachings are nearest and most 
welcome in timee of affliction and fear. Its 
objections to the teachings of the other school 
are heard far and wide through the land. 
Notwithstanding the number of forms which 
these objections take, their essence may he 
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condensed into a very few sentences. The 
following will probably be accepted as a fair 
rendering of their substance : 

You take a contracted and unphilosophical 
view of Nature when you say that the world is 
governed by inexorable laws. These laws are 
not governors; but only the instruments of 
government by which the real Governor exe- 
cutes his purposes. With them, but without 
subverting or violating them, he can reward 
or punish, bring on prosperity or call down 
disaster, according to the dictates of his sov- 
ereign will. The child and the peasant call 
the thunder the voice of God. The modern 
philosopser attempts to correct them by show- 
ing them that it is the product of evaporation 
and of atmospheric clectricity. But the view 
of the child is really the more correct of the 
two, because he ascends at once to the first 
cause, and thus sevs further than the philoso- 
pher who corrects him, because the latter 
stops short at the immediate or secondary 
cause, without even trying to raise his eyes to 
the bigher source of power. I think I am not 
far wrong in giving this as the substance of 
the most cogent objections which may be an- 
ticipated in any quarter against the mechan- 
ical theory of the course of Nature. 

Now, if these views referred only to inscru-, 
table first causes of things, or tothe intelligent 
but invisible substratum which underlies the 
whole cause of Nature, we should have no oc- 
casion to discuss them, because they would lie 
outside the field I have assigned as that of our 
contemplation at the present time and which I 
have sought to describe as the field of phe- 
nomeva. The doctrines that all things go on 
in exact accordance with the will of the Crea- 
tor ; that he has certain ends which the laws of 
Nature are designed to bring about, and that 
an intelligent cause lies behind the whole uni- 
verse of phenomena are of a class which 
science has no occasion whatever to dispute. 
If it were made clearly to appear that the tield 
of the teachings in question was thus limited, 
and was entirely distinct from that of phenom- 
ena, with which alone sctence is occupied, there 
would be no occasion for <Mspute between the 
two schools. I have no,gdisposition to throw 
a single stone across what | consider thesacred 
boundary-line, nor to enter a field which I am 
by natural and acquired habits of thought un- 
fitted to cultivate. As men of science, let us 
by no means attempt to penetrate a region in 
which the eye of science can see nothing but 
darkness. If we thus subject ourselves to the 
imputation of being ‘‘of the carth, earthy,” 
we may console ourselves that our edifice is 
firm and durable, because it does not seek to 
rise into regions of serener air nor to rear its 
dome above the clouds, 

I can hardly be mistaken in saying that the 
objections to the mechanical theory of Nature 
which I[ have just tried to formulate are not al- 
ways confined tothe field of inscrutible first 
causes. There isa part of the boundary-line 
over which the stones are flying very thickly. 
While some of the combatants may profess to 
make no attack on the doctrine of the uniform- 
ity of natural law, I cannot but think that 
these professions often arise from a misappre- 
hension of the scigntific side of the question. 

Indeed, [ must confess tbat I have met with 
a difficulty from my inability to form a clear 
idea of the views really entertained by the 
school now under consideration. Ihave made 
a somewhat careful study of some of the most 
elaborate works of the writers of the theolog- 
ical school devoted to this very topic, and I 
have left them without being able to decide in 
my own mind whether the writers do or dp not 
hold unreservedly to the mechanical theory of 
the cause of Nature. ‘That nearly all intelli- 
gent men do not hold to this theory—at least so 
far as the present time and dispensation are 
concerned—we have abundant reason for be- 
lHeving. Nor is there even among advanced 
theologians any lack of profession of a belief 
in the uniformity and 


SUPREMACY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
But when thinkers of the other school 

maintain the doctrine, and trace it to its log- 

ical consequences, undisguised by sentimental 

language or figure of speech, they are met 

with criticism, which I can account for only by 

supposing that the theologian understands by 

laws of Nature something different from what 

is understood by the man of science. Let us 

try to condense the questions at issue into the 

Smallest possible space. The scientific phi- 

lo:opher maintains that the natural course of 

eveuts goes on in invariable accordance with 

what I have described as the mechanical theo- 

ry of Nature. He asks the theologian, in the 

words of Pope: 

Think’st thou like some weak prince the Eternal 

Cause 

Prove for his favorites to reverse his laws ? 

Shall burning Etna, if a suge requires, 

Forget to thunder and recall her fires? 

On air or sea new motions be impress’d, 

O blameless Bethel to relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation cease if you go by? 

Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres’s head reserve the hanging wall?” 


To all these questions the other euswers no; 








and thus all occasions for dispute ought to 
end. But it does not end, by any means; for 
he proceeds to criticise the views of the ques- 
tioner, on the ground of their narrowness, and 
to inform him that the Creator can (and, by 
implication, that he does) so arrange things 
that any result he may wish shall be brought 
about by the action of natural laws themselves. 
“We do not expect Etna to recall her fires 
when a sage is near; or the air and ocean to 
acquire new motions, to preserve a saint from 
danger.”’ . Should these individuals 
not be rushing recklessly against the known 
laws of Heaven, or should it be the will 
of God to preserve them, it will be found 
that provision has been made for their escape; 
and that, not through the powers of Nature 
disobeying thair own laws, but through other 





powers in Nature opportunely interposing to 
stop, to turn aside, or otherwise to modify 
their operation. 


Now, always supposing that such remarks 
as these are intended to apply to the domain 
of sight, hearing, and understanding, they dif- 
fer fundamentally from the scientific theory in 
their view of what constitutes the laws of 
Nature. The school seems to look upon causes 
and effects in Nature as belonging to two dif- 
ferent classes of things. They see an immense 
collection of causes, to each of which the ap. 
propriate effect is tied. So long as th* cause 
is followed by its effect, the laws of Nature are 
satisfied. So, if the Ruler wants to reward, 
punish, kill, or rescue, he has only to bring 
into operation the appropriate cause at the 
proper moment. The natural effect follows, 
and his will isexecuted without any violation 
of the laws of Nature. Iam not sure that this 
is an exact statement of the views to which I 
refer; bu*stis the best I can gather from the 
study of the forms in which they have found 
expression, 


Supposing this to be the view really enter- 
tained, it is essentially different from that held 
by the scientific philosophy. The course of 
Nature, as it presents itself to the eye of scienc. | 
is not a collection of isolated causes, each with 
its effect attached to it; but itis rather to be 
symbolized by a chain, in which each link is 
connected with the link which precedes it and 
with the one which follows it. At each 
moment of time the state of the uviverse is the 
effect of the state which immediately preceded 
itand the cause of the state which immedi- 
ately follows. There are no such things as 
distinct causes and effects ; but ooly laws of 
progress, which connect the successive links of 
the seemingly endless chain. 

As an illustration of this, let us take the fall- 
ing of the rock. To the mere observer there is 
no evident reason why it should fall at one 
time rather than another. He may, therefore, 
feel that there is room for speculation as to the 
cause which made it fall at the exact moment it 
did. But science teaches that it will fall at the 
very moment when the cobesive attraction 
which binds it to the mountain behind becomes 
less than the weight of the rock. We might 
suppose a power to 80 adjust the causes which 
effect the cohesion that the rock shall fall at 
some desired moment ; but avy such adjust- 
ment would be as complete « subversion of 
natural Jaw as if the power should hold the 
rock up after it had begun to fall. The nat- 
ural process by which the cohesion of the 
rock {8 slowly diminished, though largely hid- 
den from our “view, is governed by laws as 
precise in their action as those which regulate 
the motion of the planets. The water which 
falls from the clouds slowly percolates through 
the ground and enters a crack in the support- 
ing mass. It wears away at a rate dependent 
on the solubility of the material and the quan- 
tity of water which falls. A constant but cer- 
tain molecular action goes on without ceasing 
between each molecule of water and each 
molecule of rock. The strength of the latter 
is thus weakened, according to some law ad- 
mitting of precise mathematical statement. 
Thus, a mind possessed of sufficient mathemat- 
ical ability, knowing how much water runs 
over the rock from time to time, and knowing 
also the laws of molecular action between the 
rock and the water, could determine long in 
advance the very moment at which the rock 
would fall. 


GOING BACK ANOTHER STEP, 


we see that the quantity of water which runs 
over the rock depends on antecedent circum- 
stances in the same way—namely, upon the 
quantity of the rainfall and the arrangement 
of the crevices in the ground. However the 
latter may have been produced, the cause is 
still another link in the endless chain which we 
can trace back to preceding links as far as we 
please. Equally is the rainfall a fixed element, 
determined by the course of the winds and the 
amount of moisture which they carry. Thus 
we have a network of causes too complicated 
for the human mind to trace in detail, but 
which the philosophy of science teaches us act 
with mathematical certainty. No tempering, 
modifying, or adjusting action comes in at any 
stage of the process, 60 far as we can see. Jf we 


admit such action, we have to keep placing it 
further back as our knowledge increases. 

Now, there is one feature of these causes the 

admission or rejection of which constitutes the 
main point of difference between the two 
schools of thought which I have before indl- 
cated. All are agreed that the course of Nature 
is determined by what we may call causes or 
law:; but all are not agreed as to the scope of 
action of these laws, The great and distin- 
guishing feature which the school of sciences 
recognizes, and which the other school does 
not recognize, is that all the laws of Nature act 
without any scrutable regard to consequences. 
I qualify my statement by the word scrutable 
because it is entirely outside the pale of ecien- 
tifice research to speculate upon possible in- 
scrutable ends in Nature. This being a subject 
on which the man of science, speaking as such, 
can affirm nothing, so be cau deny nothing. 
Having found that no trace of regard for conse- 
quence can be seen in the mode of action ofthe 
laws which he investigates, but that the whole 
eourse of things, so far as his eye can penetrate, 
may be explained and predicted without sup- 
posing any such regard, the demands of science 
are satisfied and he must there stop. 

Let me illustrate this by going over the train 
of thought which has just occupied us in the 
opposite direction, starting from the rainfall 
and tracing the succession of causes to the 
fall of the rock. The spot at which each drop 
of rain shall fall is determined by antecedent 
conditions entirely—by gravitation and the 
winds. The drop neither seeks nor avoids the 
crevice 8; never asks in any way what shall be 
its destiny after it reaches the ground. It 
strikes the ground wherever gravity and the 
wiuds bring it, percolates through the soil ac- 
cording to the law of least resistance, and dis- 
solves the rock according to the laws of chem- 
ical affinity, without any respect to the conse- 
quences, immediate or remote. At length 
a moment arrives at which the cohesive force 
of the reck becomes less than the weight 


«/ aich urges it downward, This movement is 


“by antecedent circumstances, such as the sol- 
ubility of the rock and the amount of water 
which percolatesoverit. At that very moment 
the rock begins to fall. It falls sixteen feet 
the first second, three times that distance the 
pext, and 80 on, according to the mathematical 
law of falling bodies, without any respect to 
the lovely character of the beings it may de- 
stroy or the disasters with which it may crush 
the fonaest hopes of men. The region may be 
the wilderness; the passer-by may be a babe 
in its nurse’s arms ; an angel of charity, fulfill- 
ing her mission of good-will; or a murderer, 
aiming the deadly blow at bis victim; but un- 
der no circumstances can we see that these 
conditions in any way affect the chain of causes 
which lead to the falling of the rock or cause 
itto wait a moment or swerve a hair’s breadth 
from its inevitable course. 

According to the theory of the course of Na- 
ture, which I am trying to elucidate, the chain 
of causes which we have described, each cause 
acting according to antecedent conditions, but 
without any regard to consequences, is the type 
of the whole course of inanfagate Nature, as far 
In space as the telescope can penetrate and as 
far back in time as the geological record can 
be deciphered. An essential feature of the 
theory is that the laws which connect the 
several links of the chain, and thus determine 
the progress of events, do not possess that 
character of incrutability which belongs to the 
decrees of Providence ; but are capable, so far 
as their sensible manifestations are concerned, 
of being completely grasped by the human in- 
tellect and expressed in scientific language. 
Without this the theory would have no prac- 
tical bearing whatever ; because, to say that the 
course of events is fixed, but by laws which 
we can never grasp, would give us no clew at 
all to learning what that course shall be, and 
would be equivalest to telling us that it is en- 
shrouded in the same impenetrable mystery 
with first causes. A very important feature of 
the progress of science is found in the constant 
resolution of the laws of Nature into more sim- 
ple snd elementary ones, until we reach prin- 
ciples so simple that it {s impossible to analyze 
them further. Let us take, as an instance of 
this, the laws of the celestial motions. When 
Kepler discovered that the planets moved round 
the sun In el pses, having the sun in one focus, 
he found what were for his time simple and 
elementary Jaws. They were entirely compre- 
bensible, admitting of being expressed in 
mathematical language. They enabled him to 
predict the motions of the planets, and, so far 
as the intellect of the time could penetrate, 
they could not be resolved into more simple 
expressions. 

But when Newton appeared on the scene, he 
showed that these and other laws could be 
expressed in the simple and comprebensive 
form of gravitation of every particle of matter 
toward every other particle with a force in- 
versely as the square of the distance which 
separates them. All the laws of planetary 
motion which had before been discovered were 





shown to be reducible to this one simple jaw, 





combined with certain facts respecting the 
directions and velocity of the planetary mo- 
tions. The most essential of these facts is 
that the velocities of the planets in their orbits 
are such that their orbits, under the influence 
of the sun’s gravitation, are nearly circular, 

BY THIS GRAND GENERALIZATION 
Newton reduced the laws of the celestial mo- 
tions to a form so elementary, simple, and 
comprehensive that no further reduction 
seems possible in our present state of knowl- 
edge. Attempts have been made to show that 
gravitation is itself the result of discoverable 
causes; but they appear to me entirely un- 
philosophical, since the causes into which they 
would resolve gravitation are more complex 
than gravitation itself. But for our present 
purpose it is not necessary to concern our- 
selves whether gravitation may arise from 
some more subtle principle, as yet undiscov- 
ered. The point which I wish you to grasp is 
the entire comprehensibility of the law, as it 
now stands. There is no mystery surrounding 
it. WhenI say that any body left unsupported 
will fall toward the center of the earth until it 
meets with the earth itself, or some other 
obstacle to its further fall, you know exactly 
what I mean and what are the results of the 
law which I ennunciate. In a certain sense 
we might say that the laws of Nature are sim- 
ply general facts, distinguished from special 
facts by their dependence upon certain ante- 
cedent conditions. Considered as such, there 
can never be any doubt as to their meaning or 
results. There is no profound philosophy in- 
volved in their action or expression, any more 
than there is in such statements as that all 
unsupported bodies fall toward the center of 
the earth ; that gunpowder, when touched by 
fire, suddenly changes to an incandescent gas ; 
that water, at ordinary pressure, changes to 
steam at a temperature of 212°, 

Now, scientific investigators are earnestly 
endeavoring, each in his own sphere, to do for 
the whole of Nature what Newton did for the 
laws of planetary motion—to find and announee 
the elementary principles which connect all 
the links of the endless chain which symbolizes 
her course. The student of chemistry cannot 
doubt that the innumerable properties of the 
various compounds which he studies arise from 
the play of certain attractive and repulsive 
forces among the elementary molecules of the 
matter of which these compounds are formed. 
Could he only learn the law according to which 
these forces act, chemistry might become very 
largely a deductive science, und the properties 
of compounds might be predicted in advance, 
as the astronomer predicts the conjunctious 
of the planets. The idea now entertained by 
those who see furthest in this direction is that 
all the physical properties of matter depend 
upon and may be reduced to certain attractive 
and repulsive forces, acting among the ultimate 
atoms of which matter is composed. 

{t may also be supposed that all the opera- 
tions of the vital organism, both in men and 
animals, depend, in the same way, upon mole- 
cular forces among the atoms which make up 
the organism. The operation of forces un- 
known to chemistry must, indeed, be presup- 
posed ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
these forces are less simple than chemical 
ones. Some would even go so far as to explain 
the facts of consciousness in this way. ‘the 
philosophy of this explanation belongs, how- 
ever, to another department of thought—that 
of scientific materialism—into which we can 
not at present enter. 

The most startlieg attempts in the direction 
I have indicated are those which are designed 
to show that those wonderful adaptations 
which we see in the structure of living ani- 
mals, and which iv former times were attribu- 
ted to design, are really the result of natural 
laws, acting with the same disregard to conse- 
quences which we see in the falling rock. 
The philosopby of Darwinism and the theory 
of evolution will be at once brought to your 
mind as forming the modern system of ex- 
planation tending to this result. On these 
theories, the eye was not made in order to see, 
nor the ear in order to hear, nor are the num- 
berless adaptations of animated beings to the 
conditions which surround them in any way 
the product of design. Absurd as this theory 
appears at the first glance and great as is the 
apxiety to secure its rejection, the question of 
its truth is to be settled only by a careful 
scientitic study of the facts of Nature and the 
laws of hereditary descent. The principle 
which is to aid in its settlement is universally 
admitted in quarters where it is fully under- 
stood. We are not to call in a supernatural 

cause to account for a result which could have 
been produced by the action of the known 
laws of Nature. The question, then, is whether 
these laws of hereditary descent and of natu- 
ral selection are adequate to account for the 
gradual growth of such organs as the band, 
the eye, and the ear and for all the adapta- 
tions which we see in Nature. If they are, it 
would be idle to callin any other cause, ex- 
cept we place it behind the laws; and if we 





place it behjnd those laws, we must equally 
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place it behind all others. Of course, such 
cause lies beyond the field of sight, and does 
not, taerefore, belong to scientific observation. 
Granting the theory, then, so far as the eye of 
sclence can penetrate, the whole result is 
breught about by laws acting in seemingly 
blind disregard of consequences. 

Let us now turn ouce more to the theory of 
scrutable design, which supposes at least the 
occasional action of causes which the human 
intellect can perceive to have been intended to 
produce certain «ffects—such as the salvation 
of the righteous, the puvishment of the wicked, 
the warning of the indifferent, or the preserva- 
tion of the race. Studying this theory from 
the purely scientific standpoint in all the vary- 
ing forms in which bistory presents {t, we see 
its distinguishing feature to be the idea of 
causes acting so as to bring about certain re- 
sults. 

When Pallas {uspired Diomede with renewed 
strength and gave superhuman accuracy to 
his aim, it was in order that he might be able 
to pierce his Trojan enemies. Ordinary inves- 
tigation might fail to show that his hand trem- 
bled less than usual as he raised his javelin ; 
but the goddess took care that the last quiver, 
as the weapon left his band, should be in the 
direction to send it into the breast of the foe. 
The utterances of the oracles were determined 
not by the past or the present, but by events 
still in the future. The blaziug comet ap- 
peared not in obedience to a chain of causes 
commenciog with the creation, but in order 
that man might be warned of the coming ca- 
lamity. When the prayers of the righteous 
averted tbe coming storm, the cloud moved 
aside in order that their fields and houses might 
be saved ; and wheo they brought down the 
gentle rain upon the parched fields, the rain 
fell in order that famine might be averted. 

These supposed causes differed from what 
eulightered minds now understand by the 
term Providence, in being amenable to scien- 
tific investigation and in not being included in 
the regular chain of natural phenomena. The 
designs of Providence are inscrutable; but 
those of Pallas and Juno were not. Careful 
experimental investigation, such as miebt have 
been undertaken by a Helmholtz of tbat time, 
would bave sufficed to show just how Pallas 
wanted the spear thrown, if the view of the 
Homeric age was the correct one. Wheao the 
kiog dled or the enemy was victorious, men 
thought they knew exactly 

WHY THE COMET APPEARED WHEN IT DID. 

These views baying so far vanisbed into thin 
air, I do not see how we can avold recognizing 
the reality of the revolution which modern 
science claima to have made in the views of 
men respecting the course of Nature. Aud yet, 
as I have already shown, there are many tend- 
encies ju our being which make us unwilling to 
admit the revolution, and lead many to look 
upon the old theory as correct, provided it 
were only considered as tracing causes to the 
will of the Creator. On what is this view 
founded at the present time? Entirely, it 
seems to me, iu ignoring the distinction be- 
tween the ecrutable and the inecratable; be- 
tween the seen and the unseen worlds. Science 
has toa greater or less degree banished final 
causes from the visible universe; but they act 
with andiminished vigor in the invisible one, 
Such a translation may not bea great revolu- 
tion in thought from a theological point of 
view ; but it certainly is from a sclentific stand- 
point, which considers only visible things. 

I can readily imagine your asking if teleo- 
logical causes can be readily considered as ak- 
solutely banished from the whole domain of vis- 
ible Nature; if, considering how limited our 
knowledge and how vast that part even of the 
visible universe which we do not know, it is 
not rash to assert that we know the true theory 
of Nature, even in the field of phenomenon. 
This question may lead us to look a little more 
carefully than we have hitherto done upon the 
exact standing of the doctrine of the uniform 
course of Nature according to antecedent 
causes, and the relatior. of this doctrine to 
modern scientific investigation. And this leada 
me to say that it would be entirely unphilo- 
sopbical to regard the revolution I have de- 
scribed asa scientific discovery or induction. 
It may be doubted whether the scientific mind 
is really any lees disposed to believe in final 
causes than the ordinary mind. Nor can the 
theory that the course of Nature is symbolized 
by the chain of cause and effect, as I have de- 
scribed it, be considered as product of modern 
investigation simply or as belonging especial- 
ly to the present age. It is a theory which 
has been, in a limited sphere, recognized by 
all men at all times. The reason why mod- 
ern science has sp greatly extended its scope 
is that modern science bas acquired a vastly 
more exteuded view of Nature than has before 
been obtained. We all know full well that 
the action of teleological causes has always 
been ascribed to operations into which human 
investigation could not penetrate, although 
their ultimate effects might be plainly seen, 

Whenever the subject becomes so well under- 
stood that the chain of natural causes can be 
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clearly followed miracles and final causes 
cease, eo far as the scientific explanation of 
things is concerned. That a ball or spear 
thrown in one direction would bend its course 
into an entirely different direction no one ever 
supposed. Homer never imagined Pallas as 
changing the course of the javelin after it had 
left the hand of Diomede. But those states of 
the nervous system which result io a certain 
and accurate aim, or in a tremulous or uncon- 
trolled arm, lay beyond the pale of phystolog- 
ical knowledge io the time of Homer. Sohere 
it was that the goddess intervened. When 
nervous action became fully understood, the 
final cause receded and took refuge in some 
deeper arcanum of our ignorance. Jove was 
never expected to make thunder and raip 
without clouds; nor was the falling of the rain 
ever ascribed to his interference, because 
every one believed that, if the drops were ouce 
formed, they would fall at once to the ground 
without any action on bis part. But the mix- 
ing currents of moist and cool air and the 
processes of condensation which lead to the 
formation of rain and electricity were not 
understood. So here Jupiter had a chance to 
work unseen by man. When the mode in 
which clouds were formed was once under- 
stood, the god of thunder left his seat upon 
Mount Olympus for a more distant abode. 
From the earliest historic times the man who 
took a large dose of poison has died, as a 
matter of course. Neither good nor evil spirit 
had anything to do with it. But if brain dis- 
ease bereft him of reason, the malevolence of 
an evil spirit was called in to account for the 
result. If the best man now living should 
draw up plans and specifications fora dwell- 
ing, and then try to induce Providence to 
erect it in a night, cowplete in all its parts, 
without further action on his part, we 
should Jook upon him as not less remarkable 
for the feebleness of his intellect than for bis 
moral excellence. Weshould tell him that he 
was expecting a miracle and that the age of 
miracles was past. But it would not seem ab- 
eurd should he appeal to Providence fora 
shower of rain to facilitate the growth of his 
garden vegetables, because the effect would 
not appear at all miraculous. 

It thus appears that the dividing line be- 
tween mechanical avd final causes, as drawn 
by the human mind in all ages, bas not been 
fixed in any absolute manner, but only nearthe 
limits of the knowledge possessed by each gen- 
eration. Science has extended the line en- 
tirely beyond ordinary mental] vision, not by 
introducing any new theory of Nature, but by 
extending the boundaries of exact knowledge, 
and with them the field in which, by common 
consent, final causes do not admit of being 
traced. The telescope has revealed to us a 
universe compared with which that known to 
ancievts is but an atom, and geology has 
opened up to our view a vista of ages iu which 
the lifetime of our generation is hardly more 
thana moment. And thus final causes have 
taken their flight from a vast region in which 
they before Jay hid in obscurity, The fall of a 
simple drop of rain at any future time in any 
other way than that of exact accordance with 
the chain of causes now and always in opera- 
tion would be as complete a miracle as would 
the appearance of a building without the inter- 
vention of human hands, You may now ask : 
Have they simply taken refuge in the more 
distant but vustly wider circumference which 
now marks the boundaries of our knowledge, 
orare we to suppose them entirely banished 
from Nature? This is entirely a question of 
intuition, and not at all of scientific investiga- 
tion. I have described the scientific theory of 
Nature as not udmitting scrutable tinal causes 
at all ; but as claiming that the law of the fall- 
ing rock is symbolic of all her operations. But 
I thiok this is a view toward which philoso- 
phers have always inclined. We must «always 
expect that men will incline to this view in 
proportion to their familiarity with the ma- 
terial side of Nature. At the same time, it ia 
evident to all that there must have been a be- 
ginning of things, and that Nature could not 
have commenced herself. We have, therefore, 
a wide belt left between the origin of Nature 
and tbe boundaries of our knowledge, in which 
we may suppose the inscrutable cause to have 
acted. Here we reach questions of pbilosophy 
which lie outside of our field, and which, 
therefore, we cannot now stop to consider. 

THE EXACT BEARING OF THE SUBJECT 
will be better understood by condensing what 
has already been said, so as to present the 
whole in a brief space. 

1. When men study the operations of the 
world around them, they find that certain of 
those operations are determined by knowable 
antecedent conditious and go on with that 
bliod disregard of consequences which they 
calllaw. They also find certain other opera- 
tions which they are unable thus to trace to the 
operation of law. 

2. Men attribute this latter class to intell - 
gent anthropomorphic beings, or gods, havi: g 
the power to bring about changes in Nature, 
and having certain objects, worthy or ignoble, 





in view, which they thus endeavor to compass. 
Men also believe themselves able to discern 
these objects, and thus to explain the opera- 
tions which bring them about. The objects 
are worthy or ignoble according to the state of 
society. Iu ancient times they were often the 
gratification of the silliest pride or the lowest 


lusts. 
3, As knowledge advances, ove after another 


of these operations are found to be really de- 
teimined by law, the only difficulty being that 
the law was before unknown or not compre- 
hended, or that the circumstances which de- 
termined its action were too obscure or too 
complex to be fully comprehended. 

4. Final causes have thus one by one disap- 
peared from every thicket which has been fully 
explored. The question arises whether they now 
have or ever had apy existeuce at all, On 
the one band, it may be claimed that it is un- 
philosopbical to believe in them when they 
bave beeu sought in vain ia every corner into 
which light can penetrate. On the other 
hand, we have the difficulty of accounting for 
these very laws by which we find the course of 
Nature to be determined. Take as a single 
example the law of hereditary descent. How 
did such a law—or, rather, how did such a 
process, for it is a process—first commence ? 
If this is not as legitimate a subject for inquiry 
as the question How came the hand and the 
eye into ex{stence ? it is only because it seems 
more difficult to investigate. If, as the most 
advanced scientific philos »phy teaches, crea- 
tlon is itself but a growth, how did that 
growth originate? We here reach the limits 
of the scientific field, on ground where they 
are less well defined thau in some other 
directions; but I shall take the liberty of con- 
cluding my remarks with a single sugges- 
tion respecting a matter which lies cuteide 
of them. When the doctrine of the univer- 
sality of natural Jaw is cariied 80 far as to 
include the genesis of living beings and the 
adaptations to external circumstances which 
we see in their Organs and their structure, it is 
often pronounced to be atheistic. Whether 
this judgment is or is not correct I cannot say} 
but it is very easy to propound the test ques- 
tion by whiciu its correctness is to be deter- 
mined. Is the general doctrive of causes act- 
ing in apparently blind obedience to invariable 
law in iteelf atheistic? If it le, then the whole 
progress of our knowledge of Nature has been 
in this direction, for it has consisted iu re- 
ducing the operat ous of Nature to such blind 
‘obedience. Of course, when I say blind you 
understand that I mean blind so far as a ecruta- 
ble regard to consequence is concerned—blind 
like justice, in fact. {If the doctrine is not 
atheistic, then there is nothing atheistic in avy 
phase of the theory of evolution, for this con- 
sists rolely in accounting for certain processes 
by natural laws. I donot pretend to answer 
the question here involved, because it b-longs 
entirely to the domain of theology. All we 
can ask is that each individual shall hold con- 
sistent views on the subject, and not matotain 
the affirmative of the question on one topic 
and the negative ou ancther. My object in 
presenting the views I have has beeu not so 
much to propound a vew theory as to promote 
consistency of views among those engaged in 
the discussion of thé questions here given. 





Sanitary. 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


ir is the time of the ringing of the school- 
bells. If they could all be heard together, it 
would be, in its meaning, the greatest chime 
of the age. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of coming citizens are to be summoned to the 
public and private schools, there to be fitted, 
or unfitted, for the work of mature life. The 
dramatist did not mi:s it when he made the 
first school-satchel day one of the seven events 
of “‘ the ages.’’ 

To all intents, it is a partial transfer of the 
child to a new parental roof. The teacher, to 
no small degrie, comes in not only as an as- 
sistant to the home, but, for the time being, as 
a principal. 

So much of destiny centers around these 
school buildings that we cannot too much 
feel the greatness of the iuterests involved. 
All the more because it is not always very 
manifest destiny. 

Nowadays there are so many seetions left 
out of what is called common school educa- 
tion. Grandfather worked on the farm when 
he was a boy; went to winter school, and to 
night school besides; made a good mercbant up 
to 40; then asuccessful farmer; and, thovgh not 
very largely booked, was fitted for and filled 
his sphere in life. Hewas fittedtoearn a live 
lihood by iudustry, as well as to parse. We 
cannot but start the question whether the ed- 
ucation of the present is well-balanced for the 
attainment of this object. Just now we con- 
fine ourselves to the point whether there is 
proper care for the body in education. If the 
design is to fit one for life, that means the 
work of life; that means vigor, endurance, 
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a maintenance of the right adjustment be- 
tween @ boy’s or girl’s physical, intellectual, 
and moral self. It is the wholeness of the 
thiog that is sent toschool. Unless this fact 
is comprehended and attended to—not casually, 
but essentially—there is training for unfitness. 

Greet risks and great exposures to the body 
are involved in sending achild toschool. It 
may mean merely such mind work as is too 
much of a tax upon the brain and nervous 
system. It often means indigestion, from a 
burried luoch at noon or a fast until 2 0’clock. 
It often involves sitting in constrained posi- 
tions too long, too close confinement in ill- 
ventilated or ill-heated rooms, and otber expe- 
riences jvimical tovigorous growth. A recent 
book +ays the first right of a child at school 
is to feel happy. One element iu this is left 
out if the conditions are not such as favor 
his good bealth. Indisposition is a word of 
double meaning. That of the mind and tem- 
per are affected by that of the body. 

There are most cogent reasons why children 
at school should be so provided for as that all 
their surroundings tend to a comfortable phys- 
ical condition. Simon, speaking of artisans, 
says ‘that it is their right that whatever work 
their employer assembles them to do should, 
as far as is in his power, be divested of all 
uphealthy cireumstances’’ It isa poor char- 
ity, and a poor economy, too, for the state to 
present to all its children a free-school system, 
if the perils of the school-room are excessive, 

No school should commence without 4 thor 
ough kuowledge on the part of its trustees 
as to the adequacy of the building, its deske, 
its heating and other apparatus, its general fit- 
ness for the conduct of the work purposed to 
be dove in it. We wish the parents of the chil- 
dren would just now form themselves into a 
committee of the whole, and wait upon each 
board and find out just what they know as to 
sanitary inspection. All the more because a0 
lately our New York boards have certified 
their competency to superintend all this mat- 
ter. We happen to know sometbing about 
schoo! infections, school temperature, school 
air, school troughs, etc, 

Let him find a faucet of water near a bowl, 
where he may rinse his hands and wipe them 
on a paper towel, which he will uee up himself, 
and which will cost the trustees about one 
dollar a bushel. ‘The room and building must 
have had excellent janitorsbip, so that it has 
been well dusted, cleansed, and aired in the 
hours of its emptiness. How imperfect is this 
work done in most schools. There is poor 
housekeeping, and that always makes trouble. 

Have the boys and girls fitted to their re- 
spective desks ; not only with a view to con- 
venience, but size. Often the blackboards are 
so located that the child must face a glare of 
light. Often the desks are so close to them 
that they cannot adjust distance to capacity of 
vision. Vurchow, Loring, Agnew, and others 
have well pointed out some of these defects, 

Laws of posture, both in sitting and stand- 
ing, are greatly overlooked in schools, and 
slight spinal deflections from the natural line 
give future ald to one-sidedness, Brown 
Sequard has voted and explained how the use 
of one side too much and the other too little 
often disturbs bilateral sensibility and leads to 
nervous trouble. 

Dr. Seguin read an interesting essay on 
“Nervous Diseases as Fostered by School 
Life’? before the last National Medical Assoct- 
ation, and claims that physical considerations 
must enter far more largely into our system of 
instruction. Anemometers and thermometers 
cat vow tell us much as to afr-currents and 
the heat and degree of moisture of the air, 
while chemistry has ready alds to show us 
whether it is contaminated. Pale faces and 
puny forms and the tired look of the home- 
ward group sometimes make us stand aghast 
when they tell us: ‘*This is education.” Ten 
minutes of calisthenics {n a close room or an 
occasional antic of the gs muast will not recover 
the unnecessary wear and tear to which our 
children are too often subjected, because of 
uvavoidable conditions in many of our public 
and some of our private schools. Weask all 
parents, all school-boards, and all teachers to 
put on their thinking-caps at once, and keep 
them on all this term, in the school-bealth in 
terests of the boys and girls. 


Biblical Research, 


MOUNDS OR ‘‘ TELLS” IN THE JOR- 
DAN VALLEY. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 








THE Jordan Valley, by its strange physical 
characteristics and the wonderful history con- 
nected with it, can never fail to be of inter- 
est to the student of the Holy Land. For 
the most part this valley is now desolate and a 
desert ; but there are evidences that in former 
times large portions of it were brought under 
cultivation. I have estimated that east of the 
river, between the Lake of Tiberias and the 





Dead Sea, there are over two hundred equare 
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miles of plain land, and in the half of the val- 
ley which lies west of the river there are, ac- 
cording to the English explorers, considerably 
more than that; soit is probably safe toreckon 
the number of square miles of the valley proper 
at four hundred and fifty or upward. This, of 
course, does not include the surface occupied 
by the lower Ghor, in which is the Jordan itself. 
The whole of this plain could by irrigation be 
transformed and made highly productive. 
There were extensive sugar plantations here 
centuries before the discovery of America, and 
history speaks with enthusiasm of its ancient 
gardens and groves of balsam and palm. The 
history of this valley is connected with many 
different races and people—Turks, Bedouin, 
Crusaders, Saracens, Romans, Greeks, Scyth- 
fans, Hebrews, and Canaanites. Both before 
and after the Christian Era the mountain-walls 
on either side of the valley were the favorite 
resort of hermits, and hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of their rock-hewn cells remain to the 
present time. Of the numerous cities which 
once flourished here it isa singular fact Jeri- 
cho, Gilgal, Beth Jeshimoth, Abel, Shittim, 
Beth Nimrah, Succoth, Bethshean, and several 
others, not to mention those situated upon the 
shore of the Lake of Tiberias, were in each case 
several hundred feet below the sea-level. On 
account of its position, this valley is the largest 
and most wonderful hot-house in the world, 
and continued and enjoyable existence there is 
quite a mystery to those who were brought up 
in colder climates. 

Although the fact of the existence of numer- 
ous cities here is well established, yet the ab- 
sence of any marked ruins Is a problem which 
it is difficult for the explorer and archeologist 
to solve. In some cases where we know that 
a town or city once stood all traces of buildings 
have disappeared, and it is literally true that 
not one stone is left upon another. But in the 
Jordan Valley there are a number of mounds, 
or ‘‘ tells,’’ as they are called, which are by no 
means the least remarkable of its many fea- 
tures of interest and some of which we know 
to be the sites of ancient cities. The situation 
of these “tells ’’ is peculiar and deserving of 
special notice. They appear for the most part 
in groups. ‘There is a group in the Jericho 
Plain, near ’Ain es Sultan; another at Beisan ; 
another near Lake Huleh, the ‘‘Merom”’ of the 
Bible; and on the east of the river there is one 
group just north of the Jabbok, and another 
on the Shittim Plain, at the north end of the 
Dead Sea. Besides these several groups; there 
is another class, also situated on the plain; 
but in each case at the mouth or opening of 
the valleys which lead up into the hills. As 
the roads which lead up into the mountains 
geverally follow the wadies, it has been 
thought that these mounds served in some way 
to guard the passes. Either the hill people 
needed them, in order to defend themselves 
from attacks by the people of the plain, 
or the people of the plain devised tbis 
means to keep back incursions from 
the mountaineers. In addition to the two 
classes now mentioned, there are a few isolated 
‘*tells” at different points along the valley ; but 
they do not appear to possess the same amount 
of interest which attaches tothe others. When 
it is known that many of these ‘‘tells’’ are 
wholly or in part artificial, curiosity with regard 
to what they may contain is at once excited. A 
writer in the New York Nation, not many 
months since, emphatically denies that these 
“tells” areartificial. He says: ‘‘They are mere 
littoral mounds, too abundant to furnish any 
temptation to make artificial ones. Warren 
found that to be the character of those which 
he opened near Jericho.” The facts, however, 
are certainly against bim. fis statement with 
regard to the result of Captain Warren’s work 
is directly contrary to the truth, for that officer 
opened nine of these mounds, and every one of 
them proved to be artificial throughout. 


While making my explorations in the valley 
east of the river, Ihad notime or means to 
make excavations in these mounds, except in 
one or two cases. So far as I went, however, 
the result was débris, pottery, brick, and found- 
ation walls. In one of the mounds the Arabs 
have from time to time found a good many 
articles of pottery and glass. In another the 
foundations of a strong fortress appear, with 
the gateway quite perfect. In two or three 
other cases there are supporting walls to the 
sides of the mound, formed of successive 
layers of large bowlders or blocks of unhewn 
stone, that are from six to ten feet in length 
and of proportionate width and thickness. 

These mounds vary somewhat in size; but 
they average, perhaps, about fifty feet in 
hight by about one hundred and fifty feet in 
length and one hundred feet in breadth. 
While some are very much larger than this, 
they seldom if ever rise to a hight above the 
plain of over fifty or sixty feet. Captain War- 
ren applied himself with enthusiasm to the 
work of excavating these mounds, and enter- 
tained hopes of being able to recover some 
important relics of antiquity. He felt obliged 
to choose those near ’Ain es Sultan because it 
was next to impossible to rally a sufficient 


‘ 


number of workmen at any other point.. This 
he regretted, since those of thia: group. were 
“for many reasons the least satisfactory for 
investigation—particularly because the coun- 
try around has been in avery prosperous con- 
dition until within five or six hundred years”? ; 
and in such a region ancient remains are not 
very likely to exist. A great many objects of 
glass aud pottery were found in the course of 
these excavations; but most of them decayed 
on being exposed to the air. In one mound, 
at a depth of eight feet, was found the re- 
mains of a large amphora, the neck, handles, 
aud base being entire. It appeared to have 
stood five feet high.’ ‘At the depth of thir- 
ty-six feet a jar was found, which crumbled 
and vanished on being touched.’ “The 
whole of this mound is artificial throughout 
and there are signs of human art of great an- 
tiquity within it; but everything, even the 
suo-dried bricks, crumbled away when ex- 
posed.’’? In another mound ‘the brick walls 
within are still in situ and have been photo- 
graphed. Some plaster was found with color 
on it; but it disappeared when exposed.” 
The sun-dried bricks measure fourteen inches 
in length by five and a half in thickness, 
Shafts sunk to a depth of forty feet in another 
mound showed “‘ every sign of artificial forma- 
tion ; but everything crumbled to duet.’’ At 
a depth of six feet below the surface of this 
mound graves built of brick were found with 
“bones heaped within” them. In one case 
charred wood was found at a depth of ten feet 
below the surface. ln another case “ at fif- 
teen feet below the surface was found a mor- 
tar, about eighteen inches in diameter.”’ 
Captain Warren remarks that the question as 
to the origin of these mounds presents an in- 
teresting subject for speculation; but he ex- 
presses his own opinion as to their purpose in 
the closing sentence of the following quota- 
tion: ‘‘ As a general result on the completion 
of these excavations it may be said for a cer- 
tainty that these mounds are artificial through- 
out and that they probably are the remains of 
ancient castles.”? Other theories as to the 
object of them exist ; but the most satisfactory 
thing to do would be to select one of the most 
interesting, as Captain Warren suggests, and 
remove the whole mound. Lieut. Conder, in 
hie “* Tent Work in Palestine,’’ has spoken of 
“the artificial mounds of the Jordan Valley ” 
as ‘‘the most remarkable of its antiquities,” 
But, rather than regarding them as rulned 
fortresses, he is incjined to attribute their 
origin to the process of brickmakiog carried 


on at these points for centuries. When he 
says that ‘“‘they show no signs of stone-ma 
sonry,’’ he does not refer to those on the east 
of the Jordan, where such signs, as I have 
shown, appear in connection with some of the 
mounds. Some of these we know to be the 
sites of cities which existed in Joshua’s time. 
Furthermore, in my judgment, the hight and 
abrupt sides of the mounds are objections to 
their being considered as ancient brick yards ; 
nor does that supposition account for the oc- 
currence of substantial (in form) brick walls 
within the mounds themselves, Captain War- 
ren noticed this theory ; but thought that “the 
local indications were all against it,’’ 

It. is to be regretted that these interesting 
remains of a bygone race cannot be thoroughly 
explored. Some of them, no doubt, date from 
the period of the Canaanite occupation of the 
valley. Records of tne remote past may be 
buried in them, especially in some of those on 
which cities once stood; and curiosity will 
never be satisfied until the pick and spade 
have opened up these “‘tells” in every part and 
revealed whatever is hidden beneath the 
surface. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 





A CERTAIN similarity between the escha- 
tology of the Hebrews and the Greeks cannot 
be denied. Especially is this the case with 
reference to Sheol and Tartarus, both being the 
places where all the dead assemble—of | Kings, 
ii, 2; Job, xxx, 23; Ps. Ixxxix, 48—and none can 
ever return—Job xiv, 18, 19; Jer. li, 39; there- 
fore, too, Sheol is called Abaddon—i. e, de- 
struction—avd is the proverbial picture of 
greediness of Prov. xxvii, 20; xxx, 15,16. The 
spirits in Sheol, like those in Tartarus, are the 
shades of the dead, the Raphaim—i.e., the weak. 
The Phenicians have the same term for them. 
The pictures of the two places for the dead are 
much alike. Shevl has gates, so that Pe. evii, 
18, ‘‘drawing near the gates of death,’’ means 
simply being abouttodie. Here too the shades 
know each other, for Jacob, Gen. xxxvii, 35, will 
know his son when he enters Sheol, and Saul 
knew the person of Samuel, | Sam. xxviii, 14; of 
Ez. xxxi, 16. The inhabitants of Sheol greet the 
King of the Chaldees, Js. xiv, 10, in the same 
manner that Agamemuon, Od. xxiv, 107, greets 
those just arrived, In later Jewish writings, 
such ss the book of Henoch and otbers, this 
similarity is much more developed. 


...-Among the exegetical eccentricities of 
old Jewish writers the following is one of the 
most curious. It is now preserved only in an 
Ethiopic dress. It reads as follows: ‘*. . . Ad 
am died, and all bis children buried him in the 
land of the creation of Adam ; and he was the 
first one buried in the earth, and was seventy 
years less than one thousand years. For one 
thousand years are like one day in the testi- 
mony of heaven. And, therefore, it is written 
concerning the tree of knowledge, ‘On the 
day ye eat thereof ye shall die !’ and, therefore, 





the years of this day were not completed, for 
he died in it.” 
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ART MUSEUMS IN ROME. 





BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES., 





WHATEVER objectious may be urged against 
the ex-Minister Bonghi’s scheme for bining 
41] the museums of Florence into one great in- 
stitution, like the Louvre, his transmutation of 
the ancient College of the Jesuits at Rome into 
an Industrial Museum on a most comprehen- 
sive scale deserves universal commendation. 
His success in this and in bringing fresh life 
into various decrepit organizations of the past 
for education in accordance with the spirit of 
our age has been noteworthy and is a practical 
proof that Rome “still lives.” 

The corner-etone of the vast edifice of the 
Jesuits was laid January llth, A. D. 1582, by 





| Gregory XIII, as the focus of the active prop- 


egandism by which this subtle order was to 
jesuitize the world and convert all peoples and 
goveroments to their theories and practice of 
morals, politics, and education ; lastly, but not 
least, to establish papal infallibity aud to sub- 
stitute the worship of Mary and the bloody 
heart of Christ for God. Probably no other 
edifice devoted to education has had sucha 
tremeudous influence for evil over the human 
race. Bonghi has changed all this, and con- 
verted it into a temple consecrated to art, sci- 
ence, and those studies which best promote 
the well-being of men; arighteous change of 
base, as we chall see. 

The new name is ‘College of Rome,”’ de- 
voted to the highest range of studies, On the 
ground floor are the class and Jecture-rooms of 
the museum of “‘istruzione educativa,’’ the 
instruction to be virtually gratuitous to regular 
pupils; but the public at large will be free to 
attend the courses of lectures, etc., two days 
in the week. On this floor, also, there will be 
established the museum of casts, in which will 
be placed the copies taken by the Government 
of the marbles of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
those at Munich from Egina. Beside it the 
vast library of 700,000 volumes will be iv- 
stalled, classified according to the various de- 
partments of knowledge. 

Above this floor we come to the astronomical 
rooms of the late Secchi, avd the Kircherian 
Museum, with its priceless stores of ancient 
Etruscan and Christian art ; and to the pre-his- 
toric, ethnographical and Italian museum, the 
last being devoted expressly to examples of 
the arts of the earliest inbabitavts of Italy, all 
distributed in accordance with their topograpb- 
ical and geographical belongings. Here we may 
study the rudiments of human civilizations of 
each race from its first appearance on our globe. 
With these there is to be arranged a special 
museum of inscriptions, engraved stones, 
gems, and whatever Jn this line will help illus- 
trate general history and aid the studies of 
such writers as Mommsen, Marini, and fellow- 
students. The Artistic-Industrial Museums 
will be placed on the upper floors, and chiefly 
devoted to the uses of the students in their 
various branches of ornamental and utilitarian 
manufactures, on a system of gratuitous in- 
struction, after the plan of the similar iustitu- 
tions of Vienna, divided into echools of design, 
modeling, and special applications of the arts 
to seience and industry. The museums here 
will confine their objects to examples of Me- 
diaval and Renaissence work and the decad- 
ence of European art, Classical and other ar- 
ticles will be given to their respective museums 
in the lower stories. ‘There will be departments 
of Roman archeology and for ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia; the results of excavations and 
the suppression of convents and churches. 
In general, the scope of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, of London, will be followed, 
with ample accommodation and provisions for 
loan exhibitions, to which the principal Roman 
princely families promise liberal concurrence. 
This is @ meager statement of Bonghi’s plan, 
now in partial operation ; but it is a noteworthy 
symptom of the times and the intelligent fore- 
thought of its originator. Have we in Amer- 
ica any parallel to this enlightened, gratuitous 
provision on the part of the general or state 
governments for instruction in the essentials 
of the solid progress of a people? We read 
in the journals of the deaths of men who pos- 
sessed scores of millions of dollars; but none 
who rival the Duke of Gallicia, of Genoa, who, 
living, has given (not donated) outright to 
bis native city twenty-five millions of francs, 
to enlarge its port and provide forthe increase 
of its commerce consequent on the opening of 
the St. Gothard Tunnel. Besides this munifi- 
cent gift, he has given his magnificent old 
palace in Genoa, the Brignola, with its treas- 
ures of art, for an art museum, to the city. 
When may America record the foundation and 
endowment of a museum of art by one of its 





many millionaires on a scale proportioned to 
the necessity and credit of the country ? 


Science. 


Pror, W. J. Beau bas an interesting note in 
the August number of the American Naturalist 
in regard to the sensitive lobes of the stigma 
in Utricularia. A large number of plants in 
the orders Scrophulariacex, Bigno niacex, Ges- 
neracee, Lentibulacex, and others have similar 
stigmas ; and in many cases—perhaps all, for 
the writer of this knows no exeeption—the 
lobes have this sensitive power. The purpose 
of this motion is an interesting question. In 
some species of Mimulus it has been recorded 
as probably an arrangement for cross-fertiliza- 
tion; and Prof. Beal, in this paper, also re- 
gards the movement in Utricularia as an ad- 
mirable method for securing a cross-fertiliza- 
tion of flowers. He shows that the lower lip 
of the stigma is much the larger, and, when 
touched, it bends up in a few seconds close 
against the upper lip of the corolla, just under 
an arch-like projection. On visiting a flower 
for honey, an insect, as a honey-bee, 
“can scarcely fail to hit the larger of the two 
stigmas,” or lobes of the one stigma. Further 
on pollen is received on the tongue or jaws of 
an insect. ‘‘None is likely to be left on the 
stigma of some flower, for by the time the in- 
sect is ready to withdraw tbe side of the stig- 
ma which is ready to receive pollen is hidden or 
covered.’”’? Prof. Beal does not give the num- 
ber of seconds it took the bee to collect the 
honey from the flower, or the number of the 
“ few’ seconds it took the lobes to close. This 
has been found to be the great “ hitch’ inthe 
theoretical reasoning inv similar cases, An 
active bee seldom takes more than one second 
to finish a flower, and, with a good chance, will 
do two in that time, while in most cases it 
takes a great deal more than a few seconds to 
close the lobes so that it can get none of its 
own pollen from the returning bee. Testinga 
Torenia Asiatica while making this para- 
graph, the writer found, forty-five seconds af- 
ter the lobes were touched, they were not 
80 completely closed that it was impos- 
sible to receive more pollen. A Trumpet 
Flower ( Bignonia radicans) at our window was 
not more than half closed after thirty seconds 
had elapsed ; though perhaps the humming- 
bird, which is the only if any cross-fertilizer of 
this flower (bees boring the corolla and avoid- 
ing the stigma), may take more time than a 
bee would do for the work. At any rate, we 
see that time is an !mportant element in the 
theory, and Professor Beal would render addi- 
tional service to science by some supplement- 
ary observations in this direction. Inthe same 
contribution to The Naturalist Professor Beal 
gives some observations on the stamens of 
Pyxidanthera, which are also highly interest- 
ing to students in this fascinating branch of 
botanical science. 





....An American correspondent of Nature 
notes the varying experiences of observers in 
different countries in the relations between 
plants and insects. In Eugland the clover 
does not produce seeds unless cross-fertilized 
by humble bees; but in America, where clover 
has been protected from these bees, the clover 
seeds as well as when exposed. The same 
writer shows that bees do not babitually visit 
the same flowers as they bloom; but makea 
selection from time to time of such as best 
suit their immediate wants, keeping to that 
mainly during that day or period when the 
favorite is abundant. In this way some that 
in some seasons may be freely visited may be 
neglected another, when a more favored 
flower is abundant, An illustration is given 
in the case of the common chickweed. In 
most seasons this is not abundantly in 
bloom until there are other flowers—say 
willows or other early things; but the past 
winter was rather open—enough to bring 
forward chickweed much in advance of 
other things. It was abundantly in bloom 
early in March. In other seasons, when the 
Draba verna was to be had in abundance, the 
early bee was glad to get to these flowers ; but 
this season it neglected the Draba when it 
could get chickweed from which to gather 


pollen, Other illustrations are given, show- 
ing that bees make selections of flowers ac- 
cording to their necessitics, and that this 
ehoice is not the result of color, fragrance, or 
any element which one may suppose to act on 
mstinect; but is an actual deduction from 
reasoning powers, which finds out by experi- 
ence which is the best to be done and thea 
profits by that experience. 


....A series of excellent plates illustrating 
the insects injurious to the cotton plant has 
been privately printed and distributed by 
Townsend Glover, late entomologist to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under the title “* Man- 
uscript Notes from my Journal. Cotton, and 
the principal insects, etc., frequenting or in- 
juring the plant in the United States.” The 

lates are most excelient and are drawn much 
tter than the other plates of the series. 
About thirty insects prey upon the cotton 
plant—the leaves and boll—the most destruct- 
ive being the army worm and the boll worm. 
Mr. Glover’s work is one of great merit, and 





it is a pity that a large number of copies were 
not in the hands of cotton planters, 
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Personalities, 


Queen Victorta is staying just now at her 
snug and home-like Osborne Palace, near Porte- 
mouth, where she witnessed a review of En- 
giand’s iron-clad fleet the other day. This is 
her favorite house, as it is associated in her 
memory most closely with her husband, the 
late Prince Consort, whose death took away 
all the plessure of her own personal existetce. 
At Osborne she lives in quitea simple way— 
that is, fora queen. She drives out every day 
with two or three attendants, and occasionally 
walks alove around tbe extensive pulace 
grounds. Not far from tbe palace is Barton 
Farm, where the Queen’s priocipal steward 
lives; and adjacent isa Swiss cottage, where 
her daughters are said to have been instructed 
in the art of practical housekeeping and do- 
mestic economy. The Queen taught her girls 
that there is nothing degrading in knowing 
how to cook and that it was every woman’s 
duty to be able to manage her own household, 
This example fs still followed in many aristo- 
eratic British households,though London girls 
of the upper middle class,as a rule, seem to 
think that not to know anything about house- 
hold work {s a proof of good breeding. Whif- 
fingham is the parish church nearest Osborne, 
and ip the royal pew may be seen a monument- 
al tablet, with a medallion bust of the Prince 
Consort, the inscription, which tells the whole 
story of the Queen’s grief, being as follows: 
“This monument {is placed in the church 
erected under his direction, by bis broken- 
hearted and devoted widow, Queen Victoria, 
1864,” 


...-Jowa’s State Library has had as its effi- 
cient bead for the past eight years a lady, Mra, 
Ada North. She has lately been superseded, 
not by a gentleman, as we expected to read, 
but by another lady, Mrs. Col. Maxwell, If 
she succeeds as well as ber predecessor, the pre- 
cedent for a successsion of ladies as librarians 
will be established. It seemsthbat it was largely 
through Mrs. North’s efforts that Iowa has the 
best public law library west of Pennsylvania ; 
and the judges testify that she is thoroughly 
conversant with its contents. She will remain 
at Des Moines and arsume a quasi lawyer’s 
profession, in the way of being ready to assist 
the bench and bar in investigating legal au- 
therities. In this capacity she will be able to 
make needed references and briefs much 
quicker and cheaper than avy one less familiar 
with the library, and for those at a distance a 
double saving will be effected. Now, could the 
lowa lawyers object to her admission to prac- 
tice for herself, should she seek it ? 





..e-Callfornia’s wealthy senator, Hon. Wm. 
Sharon, is the largest landholder in the state. 
He owns the beautiful mansion at Belmont, 
where we are told the old oaks, evergreens, 
labyrinths, grottoes, fountains, recesses, green 
banks, terraced hills, statuary, and flowers 
combine to make a most charming and fascin- 
ating scene. The Senator’s daughter has just 
reacbed the happy age when she can “ enter 
society,’ and the event was recently celebrated 
in brillant style at the mansion in question, 
The occasion wae also in honor of Justice 
Field, of the Supreme Court, and Mrs. Field, 
Mr. Sharon’s guests at the time. A special 
train of thirteen cars, drawn by two locomo- 
tives, took out the invited people from San 
Francisco, and the road from the station to the 
house fairly dazzled with Chinese and Japan- 
ese lanterns. 


...Ex Minister Schenck has been traveling 
with his two daughters over the entire State 
of Vermont, in company with some friends, in 
their own conveyances. They had a four- 
horse carriage, a two-horse carriage, two 
phaetons, and a baggage and supply wagon 
The party was twenty-five days on the road and 
went over almost every county in the state 
attracting much attention, being taken some- 
times for ashow and sometimes for a funeral 
procession. 


.Kearney brooks nothing that smacks or 
smells of John Chinaman. He would light 
every Chinese firecracker in the land the 
moment John should be compelled to leave us, 
and have that go off, too, at one and the same 
time. Kearney ought to have an immense 
following of small boys. They would sink all 
their issues up to their knees to hear the final 
bang. At present he seems to be followed by 
little more than newspaper items, 


..--The trustees of the fine public library of 
Boston have at last elected a librarian to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Winsor, who has taken cbarge of the Harvard 
College Library. The choice falls on Hon. 
Mellen Chamberlain, judge of one of the Bos- 
ton courts and a graduate of Dartmouth, 


...- Rey. Joseph Cook begins his Tremont 
Temple lectures again in Boston Nov. 4th. 


--+-Maria Christina, ex-Queen of Spain, 
died on the 22d, near Havre, France, 
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Missions. 


Tue United Presbyterian Church has mis- 
sions pow only in two countries—Egypt and 
India. It bas transferred its Syrian Mission to 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland and its 
Canton Mission tothe Pacific Coast. Ite In- 
dian and Egyptian missions continue to grow, 

nd really demand more men and money to 
jupport them than the Board ean collect; that 
fe, if the new openings are to be followed up. 

be mission in Egypt was begun in 1854. It 
as now five principal stations and thirty-eight 
preaching places, an increase of five in the 
bast year. It has 5orgenized churches, 8 male 
end 14 female missionaries, 4 ordained native 
missionaries, 3 pastors, 56 teachers, 7 licentiates, 
and 11 theological students—in a)l 113 agents, 
foreign and native. Inthe Sunday-schools there 
are 1,162 scholars and in the day-schools 1,561, 
of whom 568 are girls. Thenumber of converts 
fs 856, a net increase of 72. During the year 
removed, 10 died, ard 22 were suspended. 
te congregations raised $5,058, or nearly $6 
per member. So much for the statistics of 
the mission. The report of the Cairo sta- 
tion states that among the converts has been 
one Mohammedan, Hitherto the converts 
bave for the most part been from the different 
lapsed churches, chiefly the Coptic, Greek, 
Abyssinian, and Armenian. ‘We have long 
prayed,” continues the report, “that God 
would open the door to the Mohammedans, 
¢onvinced that, once opened, it would be a wide 
and effectual door. In speaking to them per- 
sonally, we have felt that, could the political bar 
to their convertion be once removed, their 
moral attitude is one to secure a success among 
them exceeding anything that we have been 
favored with among the Christian sects.” The 
convert referred to is a young man of good 
hi who has endured much persecution 








aithfully, and is now pursuing his studies in 
cotland, with a view to enter the minfetry. 
The missionaries regard the case as illustrative 
of an advance by the Khedive’s government tn 
favor of religious toleration, though the “fanat- 
{eism of many of the common people and the 
feelings of family and caste pride are yet so 
strong that even the government is still unable 
to take the strong position on the side of tol- 
eration that would secure for converts from 
Islam perfect safety.”” The mission in Upper 
Egypt reports a steady increase of outstations, 
or evangelistic centers. The whole land is 
ppen and the missionaries say that the stations 
fan be increased as fast as means are secured 
for occupying them. The Indian Mission 
was opened in 1855, and has four 
chief stations—Sealkote, Gugranwala, Gur- 
Haspur, and Jhelum. The mission now has 
2138 communicants, a net increase of only 
one. Bazar-preaching, itineration, zenana 
work, avd schools are the chief methods 
employed of reaching the people. The amount 
laced in the hands of the Board for sustain- 
ng these missions was $47,551. The commit- 
tee appropriated $64,320 for the present yeor, 
bver $50,000 of which goes to the Indian and 
Egyptian missions. 


.... We recently gave some particulars of the 
progress of the expedition of the London Mizs- 
sionary Society toward Tanganyika. The same 
letter (written by the Rev. A. Dodgsbun) from 
which these particulars were derived estates 
that ‘“‘the French Roman Catholic Mission 
here [Zanztbar] has lately established a station 
fifteen or twenty miles from Kidudwe, in the 
Nguru Country, and now a party of ten Jesuit 
missionaries are leaving Bagamoyo to establish 
a mission at Ujiji. We have as yet had no op- 
portunity of seeing these gentlemen ; but hope 
we shall be able to come to a friendly under- 
standing with them as to the districts which 
each society shall occupy on the lake, that thus 
all the power of each may be turned against 
the prevailing heathenism and none wasted in 
war with each other. The road from Dar es 
Salaam to Lake Nyassa is progressing slowly, 
some fifty miles, perhaps, being made; but 
the tropical vegetation has already covered 
most of the earlier work, and only vigorous 
traffic can be expected to keep such a road 
properly open.”’ 


.-The Church Missionary Society has re- 
eeived a letter from its Central African Mission- 
ary, the Rev. C. T, Wilson, announcing bis ar- 
rivalin Rubaga, the capital of Uganda, after 
an absence of a few months, The letter was 
written April ist and forwarded by way of the 
Nile. He was kindly received by King Mtesa, 
whom he persuaded to open friendly commu- 
Bications with Col. Gordon. Mr. Mackay will 
shortly join Mr. Wilson. 


-.+-The Academy for August 17th says four 
letters from Father Charmetant, of the Roman 
Catholic missionary expedition to Central 
Africa, have been published. They give an 
account of the organization and journey of the 
expedition which left Bagamoyo in June and 
was to divide into parties at Unyamwesi, one 
to go to Ujiji and the other to the Nyanzas. 


School and College, 


Two or three recommendations have been 
volunteered for the presidency of Vassar Col- 
lege, vice Dr. Raymond, recently deceased. Dr. 
Ray Palmer is mentioned; also Dr. David 
Murray, at present superintendent of educa- 
tion in Japan, who declines a reappointment 
to the position. The Springfield Republican 
thinks Vassar’s next president should be a 
lady ; while the Boston Watchman sustains the 
aystem hitherto followed of uniting the super- 
vision of a good and _Wise man as president 
and that of a good and wise woman as lady 
principal. The trustees are not likely to make 
a mistake in their choice, though nothing ap- 
pears as yet to indicate their preferences. The 
College financial statement for the year sbows 
dome interesting figures. It owns $689,256 
worth of property, besides $282,550 of special 
funds, very profitably invested. The girls paid 
$11,623 for the one item of music lessons, their 
total of tuition bills being $129,660. The chief 
qook’s accounts are also published, which show 
an aggregate hearty appetite among the board- 
ers. What with 100,000 eggs, 87,000 quarts of 
milk, 630 gallons of molasses, and 16,700 
pounds of butter, besides the usual solide, the 
frequent complaint of lack of pie and cake 
could not have been beard by Vassar parents. 





...»Professor J. H. Durston, of the chair of 
political economy and German at Syracuse 
University, resigns, to accept a commercial po- 
sition. Hon. H. 8. Tarbell, superintendent of 
public instruction in Michigan, becomes super- 
intendent of the public schools of Indianapo- 
lis ; salary, $2,500. Rev. George W. Peck, of 
Syracuse, accepts the presidency of Hedding 
College, Abingdon, Ill. Superintendent Bur- 
rington, of the St. Paul public schools, bas 
been succeeded by Prof. B. F. Wright, who has 
been principal of the high school for the past 
twelve years. 


..-Awards in the Educational Department 
of the Paris Exhibition have been made as fol- 
lows ; Diploma (equal to a Gold Medal).—To the 
United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; 
the State University of Michigan; and the 
United States Bureau of Education. Silver 
Medal.—To the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and H. C. Lea, of Philadelphia. 
Bronze Medal.—To the Boston University, and 
D. Van Nostrand, of New York. 


....Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington 
banker, who has before this made many liber- 
eral gifts to the University of Virginia, has 
just given $50,000 to endowa new chair of 
natural historyin thatinstitution. The chairs 
of moral philosophy, and history, and litera- 
ture have already been richly endowed by 
him. The new chair, in connection with the 
Lewis Brooks Museum, will add greatly to the 
efficiency of the University. 


-»--Everything promises well for the young 
Colorado College, at Colorado Springs. Its 
new building is to be a fine structure. The pro- 
posal to establish an academy, in connection 
with the College, at Salt Lake City has already 
been noticed. There is to be a similar school 
at Pueblo, Col. All need assistance, and, as 
pioneer institutions, few have prospects of mak- 
ing better returns for the investment. 


....-Mr. Baxter Perry Smith, a graduate of 
Dartmouth in 1854, bas just completed a full 
history of the College, now entering on its one 
hundred and eighth year, and its early appear- 
ance from the Riverside Press is announced. 
The author has delved with the historic spirit 
among original documents and has brought 
much to light that will ioterest others besides 
Dartmouth men. 


...-[t is announced tbat a Massachusetts 
lady, whose name {fs not made public, has given 
$25,000 for the endowment of a theological de- 
partment of Oberlin College, as a part of the 
$100,000 which it bas been proposed should be 
raised as a fund for the College. 


...-Dr. H. A. M. Henderson, superintendent 
of public instruction in Tenneseee, resigns the 
presidency of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which he has filled very acceptably for seven 
years past. 


.-»-Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. Y., has engaged Prof. R. L. Cumnock, of 
the Norwestern University, to give special in- 
struction in elocution during the coming year. 


..».In paying $1,200 from the Peabody Fund 
to aid North Carolina schools, Dr. Sears, the 
agent, announces that the income of the gift 
has recently fallen off 40 per cent. 


«-e.Hon. Charles Koonce, of Clarksville, 
Mercer Co., has given three thousand dollars to 
found a scholarship in the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


-eseThe. Martha’s Vineyard Summer I[nsti- 
tute, which closed Aug. 16th, was so much of 
a success that it is proposed to continue it 





next season. 








[September 5, 1878. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, J., Circleville, O., resigns. 

ae TRONG, A., accepts call to Samptown, 
enn. 

GOLE, 8. A., accepts call to Lawrence, Mich. 

CRO8S, Henry, 8t. Paul, Mino., resigns. 


DUDLEY, J. H.. Portage, N. Y., accepts call 
; to Kingsville, 0. 





ea, LEONARD A., ord. at Buckfield, 


Me. 
GARDNER, 8., accepts call to Attica, Mich. 
GOODRICH, James, closes his labors at Hunt- 
_ ington, 0. 
HICKS, E. W., Newark, Ill., resigns. 


7 * 8., D.D., accepts call to Medina, 

\ Mich, 

JAEGAR, Joun, ord. at Newark, N. J. 

JOHNSON. L. 8., Cobors, N. Y., resigns, 

MACARTHUR, ALEXANDER, accepts call to 
Brandywine, Penn. 

MARSHALL, Enos, died at Clarkson, N. Y., 
August 17th, aged 83. 

LITTLE, E. L., Alpena, Mich., accepts call 
to pastorate, 

TUSSING, 8S. E, Millfork, O., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
— J., Newark, called to Oak 
ill, O. 


COBB, Wo. H., Medfield, accepts call to Ux- 
bridge, Mass. 

DENISON J. II., New Britain, Conn., resigns. 

DICKINSON, CuARLEs A., supplies Augusta, 
Me., two monthe. 

DRAKE, C. W., Angola, N. Y., resigns. 

GALIGER, Josrern P., ord. and inst. at Mans- 
ton, Wis 

HADLEY, W. A., ord. at Rye, N. H., 
Aug. 21st. 

HAMMOND, Josepn, settles at St. Johnsbury 
Center, Vt., for one year. 

— T., closes his pastorate at Radner, 


LOOMIS, E., supplies Memphis, Mo., rest of 
year. 

MALLARY, R. De Wirt, Williamsport, Penn., 
asked to supply Second ch., Detroit, Mich., 
with a view to settlement. 

MURCH, A. A., of the last class of Yale Sem., 
goes to Grinnell, Iowa, as acting professor 
of English literature avd rhetoric in Iowa 
College. 

SNOW, B. P., Alfred, Me., is seriously ill. 

SOUTHERLAND, W. L., accepts call to Mor- 
ristown, Minn. 

— J. G., closes bis Jabors at Guildhall, 

t. 


LUTHERAN, 


BERG, FREDERICK, inst. at Little Rock, Ark. 

DIETRICH, ApDoLP4H, inst. at Berlin, Neb. 

EGGERS, H., Cogan Station, Penn., accepts 
call to Phillipsburg, N. J. 

GOTSCH, GEORGE MORITZ, died at St. Louie, 
Mo., aged 83. 

GRIM, N., inst. at Vandalia, Mo. 

HOLLAND, R. C., Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
resigns, to become professor in Roanoke 
College. 

MAEHR, E., inst. at Ellsworth, Kan. 

MARTZ, G. J., Lebanon, Penn., resigns. 

~~ J., Gtrardville, called to Frankford, 

enn. 

PECHTOLD, A., inst. at Bayonne, N. J. 

POLACK, W. G., inst. at Jackson, Wie. 

PONITZ, C., inst. at Cowling, I). 

SCHIELE, R., Keokuk Junction, Ill., resigns, 

SNYDER, J. MILTON, accepts call to Elk Lick, 
Penn. 

— ae J., accepts call to Rondout, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ARCHIBALD, Wm. K., Louisville, Ky., 
called to Bloomingburg, O. 

BERGEN, 8. 

eno, 

McCLELLAND, H. J., ord. and inst. at Mon- 
tours, Peon, 

PATTERSON, R., D.D, San Franetsco, Cal., 
dismissed to Cincionatl, 0. 

RUSSELL, D., supplies Anamosa, Iowa. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


DAVIS, D. C., Dexter, N. Y., recovered from 
his illness. 
GREGORY, T. B., accepts call to Portland, 
e@. 
— G. W., ord. and inst. at Orleans, 


8., inst. at Tent and Fairchance, 


KOLLOCK, F., Waverly, Iowa, accepts call 
to Blue Island, Ill. 

SIMMONS, J. F., called to Oxford and Wet- 
ster, Me 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


GIBSON, W. M., accepts call to Newark, N. J. 

MCKERF, Ws. H., called to Hoboken, N. J. 

NIBLOCK,J.H., bes charge department natural 
sciences, Coe Collegiate Institute, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

TURNER, H. B., removes from Port Hope to 
Jeddo, Wis 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ARMSTRONG, J. W., D. D., Fredonia, N. Y., 
member N. Y. Central Methodist Confer- 
ence, is dead. 

BANKS, H. H., Southern Presbyterian, died at 
Asheville, N.C., aged 40. 

DONNELLY, 8., Southern Presbyterian, died 
at Arredondo, Fla., aged 70. 

MEAKIN, FRreEpERIOK, accepts call to Unita 
rian ch., Taunton, Mass. 
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She Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 15th. 
IMPORTUNITY IN PRAYER.—Luke xi, 5—13, 


Nores.—“ At midnight,”’—When every house 
is securely bolted to keep out thieves, and 
whena man would go on an Oriental street only 
from necessity. “* Three loaves.’—One for 
his company, one for himself to eat, and one 
“for manners,”” —*In his journey has 
come.”*—In the East men often rest in the heat 
of the day, to travel at night. ———*“‘ Door is now 
shut.’—To unbar it was a serious task.——— 
“In bed."—On the Eastern rag.—* /mpor- 
tunity.”"—Literally, shamelessness, 

Instruetion.—A friend is one of the best gifts 
of God. A friend is one who will gladly do 
for the one he loves all ard more than all 
that he would do for himself. He will do it 
freely, pouring out his service without stiat 
and asking no return. He is nota friend who 
asks service, but he who gives it. Do not ask 
if you have a friend ; but ask if you area friend 
toany one, Are you a friend to your parents, 
to your brother or sister or playmate? Do you 
really love any one of them, and would you do 
anything to please them? If you are such a 
friend, you will not be all the time getting 
favors from them—iudeed, you will avoid it; 
but you will be trying to help them all you 








an. 

But when necessity or duty requires it, then 
put friendship to the trial. The man in the 
parable would not have gone to his friend at 
that unseasonable hour for his own pleasure or 
need. But when be had to supply the demand 
of hospitality and to provide for an unexpected 
guest, then be had to do what for himself he 
would never have done. That is what a friend is 
good for—to show himself friendly, to do friend- 
ly offices. Ifa friendcomes to you in such a 
case, or asks any troublesome favor, show 
yourself a friend without making him try im- 
portunity upon you. 

Nothing great is accomplished in this world 
without persistence. If you want todo any- 
thing, don’t giveitup. Stick toit until it fs 
accomplished. If you have the right to ask, 
and the other ougbt to give, then do not let his 
refusal be more persistent than your asking. 
The one with the weaker will will yield. Do 
not let it be you. The successful men in this 
world are the men of persistent will, who will 
not take no for an auswer. [f the lesson will 
not get learned at once, try it again, and again, 
and yetagain, untilit yields. If the problem 
in arithmetic is too hard, then do not let it 
beat you. It is better to stick to it a week 
than to give it up, after an hour’s labor. That 
week’s work may be the making of you asa 
scholar and as a successful man iv the world. 
It is the one that asks and keeps asking, that 
knocks and keeps knocking, that seeks and 
keeps seeking, who is sure to be successful at 
the last. 

For spiritual gifts we must have this same 
persistence and importunity in asking of God. 
The reason is not that God is an unwilling 
friend ; but that our nature {is such and our 
temptations such that we need to keep asking 
for new help. Thus, if we seek of God the 
favor of his Spirit, to help us to be pure and 
good, the request for such a character has to 
be renewed every time that the temptation to 
sin aseails us. God cannot make us good all 
at once. He has to let us get good ourselves, 
with his help, by frequent victories over 
temptation. To get these victories, we need 
to be as importunate in our prayers as Satan is 
in his assaults. Satan attacks us at midday 
and at midnight, and we have tokeep going to 
God for his Holy Spirit ; and he will not weary, 
but will be glad to give the Spirit in answer to 
our importunity. This constant persistence 
shows that we are in earnest and really desire 
to please God. 

God is certain to answer earnest prayer. 
“Tf ye being evil , how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father.’’ He is not evil. 
He is infloitely ready and anxious to help us. 
We are evil and sinful; but we love our 
friends. God 1s infinitely good and will do 
what we ask of him, if it is best for us. 

There is one best gift, precious beyond all 
others, the best God can give us; and that is 
himself, his Holy Spirit. For that we should 
ask him persistently, for we need it constantly. 
Only by the aid of the Spirit shall we become 
good and please God. For this blessing we 
may ask, being certain God will give it. Jesus 
nowhere says that if we ask God for money or 
long life he will give them, for these may not 
be true blessings ; but the Holy Spirit he prom- 
{ses without condition, and we know it is best 
that we receive it. 





THE important event connected with the 
recent meetings at Chautauqua Lake was the 
inauguration of the new department known as 
“The Chautauqua Literature and Scientific 
Circle.”’ It is a society which aims to promote 
habits of reading and study in Nature, art, 
science, and in secular and sacred literature, 








‘im connection witb the rottine of dally life:: 


especially among those whose educational 


advantages have been limited, so as to secure 
to them the college student’s general outlook 
upon the world and life. This end is to be 
promoted under the plan of the C. L. 8. C., by 
individual study.in lines and text-books, which 
are to be indicated by local circles for mutual 
help and encouragement,and by summer courses 
of lectures and students’ sessions at Chautau- 
qua, Persons may prosecute the course of 
four years without even visiting Chautauqua. 
It is the design of the managers of this new 
scheme to encourage the organization of local 
circles in all parts of the country, where, by 
means of readings, lectures, scientific experi- 
menis, etc., a local interest may be awakeped 
in these higher lines of study. William Cullen 
Bryant, who was fully acquainted with the 
scheme in advance, wrote, a few weeks before 
his death, a letter warmly commending it. [t 
has also received the indorsement of Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, Dr. Foss, of Middletown, Prof 
Arthur Gilman, of Harvard University, Dr. 
Chadbourne,of William College, Dr. Warren,of 
‘Boston University,and many others. The course 
for the first year embraces readings and study in 
English history and literature, Greek history 
fand literature, biblical history and literature, 
astronomy, and physiology. Four hours’ read- 
ing a week will complete the prescribed 
course. Application for membership may be 
made up to November Ist to Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
Plainfield, N. J., the applicant giving his or 
her vame in full, post-office address, age, occu- 
pation, religious denomination, and promising 
to prosecute the four-years’ course of study, 
requiring at least four hours’ reading a week 
from October 1st to July lst, Blanks for ap- 
plication will be forwarded to any party ad- 
dressing Dr. J, H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
One thousand names have already been en- 
rolled. 


.---One of the Sunday-school contemporaries 
tells the following story: “In Columbus 
County, South Carolina, there has been quite 
an agitation in a colored community over a 
Sunday-scbool, The question was as to which 
denomination should control it, the Baptists 
and the Metbodists being about equally 
divided, It was finally agreed to decide it by 
ballot, The little log house was as crowded 
as for a primary election. Few being able to 
write or read a ballot, a brother was sent out 
to bring in some corn and beans, The Baptists 
were to vote with grains of corn, and the 
Methodists with beans. The result of the vote 
was forty-one grains of corn against thirty- 
eight butter-beans. The chairman very sol- 
emply announced the conclusion, saying, 
‘My brederen, de vote am mighty close. 
De Baptist corn beats de Methodist beans 
just three grains!’ It so happened that there 
was present at the time a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union, who at this 
juncture arose and made himself and his bust- 
ness known, and he proposed that they have a 
union Sunday-school. Pouring all the grains 
into one hat, he asked: ‘Shall we plant them 
together?’ It was unanimously answered in 
the affirmative. And said the happy chair- 
man: ‘ Yes, yes. Let ’em grow togedder too!’ 
The incident suggest the conclusion that in all 
places where the denominations singly are not 
able to support echools of their own, and 
where the Baptist corn beats the Methodist 
beans by about three grains, or vice versa, it 
would be better to plant and let them grow 
together.” 


...-A Boston paper locates the following in 
New York; bat we should not wonder if.the in- 
eident took place much nearer to the New En- 
gland metropolis: “A genteel young lady,mem_ 
berof one of New York’s‘old families’and teach- 
er in a Sunday-school there, lately went to the 
superintendent, with sadness in her face and 
air saying: ‘In my study of these lessons I find 
that Saint Paul was the only Apostle who came 
of a good family.’ Desperately striking out 
for some grain of consolation, the superintend- 
ent replied: ‘ Yes, but you remember that ou" 
Saviour himself was tbe son of a carpenter.’ 
‘I know,’ said the still disconsolate maiden; 
‘but then away back he belonged to the 
royal family of David.’ Whether she will still 
countenance those ‘low people’ by teaching 
their doctrines remains to be seen.”’ 


.eeeAt is only fair that part of the advice 
which the friends of Sunday-schools will give 
should be directed to the scholars. Dean 
Stanley tells them: 


“Two things together are the very model 
of a good scholar, First, you must listen, 
You must hear; you must besilent; you must 
be attentive. We can never hope to gain real 
wisdom or knowledge unleas we are willing to 
be taught, unless we look out for instruction, 
unless we fix our minds. He who is always 
talking, without listening to what others say ; 
be who is always asking questions, without 
waiting for an answer; he who allows his 
mind to wander from one thing to another; he 
who thinks be is wiser than bis teachers and 
eleverer than his companions ; he who does 
not look up to what is above himself, whether 
old or young, is not learning as Jesus Christ 
learned. ;, We must also be good askers of 
questions.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


7 


Pebbles. 


He was showing a man the new bay; 
mule that was working ina team with the 
old gray. ‘You warrant him sound ond per- 
fectly kind and gentle?” asked the customer. 
‘“* Perfectly,” said Farmer John. “My wife 
jand children drive him and he is a perfect pet. 
Comes ioto the house like a dog.”” ‘ Easy to 
shoe ?’’ asked the man. ‘‘ Well, [guessso. The 
fact is, I never had him shod. I don’t believein 
jit. He works better without it,’’ said Farmer 
John. ‘* How does he act when you put the 
crupper on?’’ asked the man. Farmer Jobn 
‘hesitated. ‘Well, pretty good, I guess,” he 
said, ‘‘ Fact is, I never put it on.” “ How does 
it get on?” asked the man. ‘‘ Who does put it 
on?’ ‘* Well, I kind of don’t know,’ said 
Farmer John. “ Factis, he had the harness on 
when [ got him, an’ it fit him so well au’ he 
seemed to be so kind o’ contented in it, like, 
that I sort of never took it off’n him.’? The 
customer, now thought he was standing too 
close to the animal to see its good points, and 
he stepped across the road, and then concluded 
not to buy. 





...eThe London World tells an amusing story 
lof a coaching accident which once happened to 
the late dowager Lady Sheiley, who died in 
1873 and whose garden-parties at Fulham 
were so long acharming feature of London 
society. Her coach being one day upset, her 
ladyship and her maid were thrown into a heap 
inside, from the midst of which, after a little, 
her ladyship’s voice was beard calling to her 
footman: ‘‘James! James! Pull me out! 
The black legs are mine |” 


| «eee Now, then, madam, please look stead- 
lly at this place on the wal),” said a photogra- 
pher to anold lady, when he had put her in 
position and the plate in the camera. The old 
Jady looked hard at the spot indicated, then 
got up aud walked across the floor and minute- 
ly inspected it, with the remark: “I don’t see 
anything there,” 


...-“* Peter, what are you doing to that 
boy?’ said a schoolmaster. ‘‘ He wanted to 
know if youtake ten from seventeen how 
many will remain? So I tookten of his ap- 
ples, to show him ; and now he wants I shoald 
give them back.’’ ‘“ Well, why don’t you do 
it, then?” ‘*Coz, sir, then he would forget 
how many is left.”’ 


...-A, minister was addressing a children’s 
meeting. Wishing to make use of the telephone 
as an illustration of prayer, he sald: “ Chil- 
dren, can any of you describe a telephone?” 
Immediately one little hand went up, and a 
bright little fellow called out, in a loud voice: 
‘Yes, sir. Two cans and a string !”’ 


....An absent-minded professor ran against 
a cow. In the confusion of the moment, he 
taised his hat and exclaimed: ‘*I beg your par- 
don, madam.” Soon after he stumbled agaivat 
alady on the street. In sudden recollection 
of his former mishap, he called out; ‘‘Is that 
you again, you brute?” 


...» When riding on the cars, if cinders annoy 
you, persuade your neighbor next in front to 
close bis window. That is where they enter, 
You may keep your own window open with 
impunity, unless your neighbor behind is a 
bigger man than you are. 


....-Counsel bad been questioning a certain 
witness named Guo», and, in closing, he said to 
him: ‘‘Mr. Gunn, you can now go off.”’ The 
judge on the bench, seeing the pun, gravely 
added : ‘*Sir, you are discharged.’’ Of couree, 
an explosion in court immediately ensued. 


...-A doctor anda military officer became 
énamoured of the same lady. She said it was 
hard to choose between them, ns they were 
such killing fellows. 

...-An Arkaneas constable’s pistol being 
stolen, he advertised that, if the thief would 
return it, he would give him the contents and 
po questions asked. 


...“‘I rise, sir, for information,” said an 
official in a Western legislature. ‘I am glad 
to hear it,’’ said a wag; “for no one needs it 
more than you do.” 


....Why is it that at the hotel the man who 
goes is called a waiter, and the man who really 
waits and waits for him to come back is called 
a guest ? 

...“£ An’ why {s an Irishman loike a ship ?’ 
asked Mike. ‘‘Bedad, it’s because aich wan 
of ’em is followed by a wake,’ was Pat’s 
ready reply. 


...-A contemporary informs us that ‘ Tex- 
ans raise hemp.’’ We can inform our con- 
temporary that hemp frequently raises Tex- 
aps. 

..- Examination in a South American school : 
“Now, my boy, how is the earth divided ?”’ 
“By earthquakes, sir.” 


.-»-How to makea match safe. Soak the 





head of the match in water. 


a 















News of the Week. 


THE yellow fever showed no abatement 
last week. In New Orleans there were 1,204 
new cases and 333 deaths, while in Memphis, a 
city hardly one-fourth the size of New Orleans, 
there were more than half‘of that-mamber of 
new cases and more than two-thirds of the 
numberof deaths. In Vicksburg, which has a 
population of only about 15,000, the ‘aggregate 
of new cases for the week is estimated at 
400 and the deaths were 116. In these three 
cities, not taking into consideration Grenada, 
where the death-list, though the place isa mere 
village, is almost as large aa at Vicksburg or 
Port Gibson, which has been also much afflicted, 
the total of deaths during the week was 690, 
The total number of deaths reported from the 
first in these places was 1,932 up to Aug. 3ist. 
A case was discovered in New York on Saturday 
last—that of a refugee from Memphis. Three 
deaths were reported at Hickman, Ky., on the 
1st inst. Over $87,000 have been contributed 
in New. York thus far for the Southern 
sufferers. 





...-It is understood the new treaty between 
the United States and Japan confers reciprocal 
commercial advantages, from which all other 
nations are excluded except on condition of 
accepting the same mutual obligations. A 
Chamber of Commerce, composed of Japanese 
merchants and bankers, has been established at 
Tokio. The attempt to secure Japanese work- 
men as emigrants to Peru has been interrupted 
by the Government, which will not expose its 
subjects to a risk of the treatment received by 
the Chinese coolies in Peru. 


-..-Large numbers of bankrupt petitions 
were filed in our principal cities on Saturday 
last, when the recent United States Bank- 
ruptcy Law ceased to have effect. In New 
York there were 304 petitions, and during the 
eleven years and two months since the law 
came into force 7,530 persons took advantage 
of it here. Inthe same period in Philadelphia 
there were about 2,300 petitions. In Connecti- 
cut the total number was 1,507. 


....H. H. Kimpton, late financial agent of 
South Carolina, and arrested in Massachusetts 
for rendition to the former state on a criminal 
charge, has been released. Gov. Rice, of 
Massachusetts, declinesto give him up, on the 
ground that Kimpton was evidently to be tried 
on a civil process and that in such cases he can 
act at discretion. 


....Among American exbiblts at Paris which 
have obtained grand and gold prizes are 
McCormick’s reaper, Edison’s telephone, 
Wheeler & Wilson’s sewivg-machines, Tif- 
fany’s silver work, Fairbank's scales, Howe’s 
scales, Philadelphia and Reading Company’s 
coal, and Mason & Hamlin’s organs, 


....Secretary Evarts fs said to have pro 
osed to England that Canada adopt the same 
customs tariff as the United States. The Lon- 
don Times objects, on the ground that this 
would in the long run tend to make Canada too 
dependent upon this country, 


«»eeThe town of Miskolcez, capital of the 
Circle af Borsod, in Huvgary, was almost en- 
tirely laid waste, Aug. 80:h, by a flood in the 
River Eger, A thousand houses were destroyed 
by the rainfall avd 400 persons killed or 
drowned. 


--.eThe Sixth Congress of Wowen will be 
held at Providence, R. J., Oct. 9th, 10th, 11th, 
Educatiop, home-life, art, philanthropy, social 
science, and other subjects will be discussed. 
Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, of Chicago, is president, 


««--Although the Franeo-American commer- 
cial Congress failed of coming to a total agreer 
ment this year, the French delegates say that 
bext year they may come to the United Ststes, 
to complete the negotiations. 


...-The Congressional Committee on Labor 
and Trade Depression has closed its sittings in 
this city, and will meet next at Pittsburgh and 
then at Chicago, possibly returning to New 
York in the fall. 


...-Eight persons were killed and thirty 
injured by a railway collision on the London 
and Dover line, on Aug. 3ist. The train was 
crowded with passengers returoing from sum- 
mer travel. 


...-Sevator Blaine is to be this week engaged 
in the Republican campsign in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Gen. Garfield is in Maine and 
spoke at Yarmouth, Aug. 3ist, on the national 
finances. 

...+Ex-Confederate General Joseph E. John- 
ston has been nominated for Congress by the 
third congressional district of Virginia and 
there is no doubt of his election. 


..-- At the close of the Science Association, 
at St. Louis, last week, about fifty of the mem- 
bers went on an excursion to Colorado. 


.».-President Hayes is off on a brief trip to 
Tilinois and the Northwest. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention im our let of “ Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recewed. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther nottes. 





THE SEPTEMBER BIMONTHLIES. 


WE have now two secular and two relig- 
ious bimonthlies; but which two are secu- 
lar and which religious we are getting a 
little uncertain about. Zhe North Ameri- 
can Review has had some of its ablest 
articles on religious subjects, and has 
in this number a symposium on ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion”; while in The Princeton Review only 
four out of eleven articles would be classed 
as religious, and not one of these Calvinis- 
tic. The rivalry between these two re- 
views for able and famous American and 
foreign writers promises to be sharp, and 
profitable to readers. 

The North American Review has Gladstone, 
and an admirable article he has written on 
** Kin beyond Sea,” being a comparison of 
American and English institutions. There 
are many passages that deserve quotation. 
Such are his criticism on our quadrennial 
presidential elections, and the handsome 
tribute to American honor in reducing her 
war debt at the rate of $65,000,000 per 
year, while England has reduced hers only 
at the rateof $7,500,000 per year, We can- 
not refrain from quoting: 

‘*In each twelve months she has done 
what we did in eight years. Her self- 
command, self-denial, and wise forethought 
for the future bave been, to say the least, 
eightfold ours. These are facts which re- 
dound greatly to her honor, and the his- 
torian will record with surprise that an 
enfranchised natien tolerated burdens 
which in this country a selected class, 
possessed of the representation, did not 
dare to face, and that the most unmitiga- 
ted democracy known to the annals of the 
world resolutely reduced at its own cost 
prospective liavilities of the state, which 
the aristocratic, and plutocratic, and mon- 
archical government of the United Kingdom 
bas been content ignobly to hana over to 
posterity.” 

This might well be said now, when the 
British ministry, instead of facing the 
expense of its recent enterprise in the East 
by additional taxation, has proposed to 
spread the deficiency over three years of 
prospective surpluses. Mr. Gladstone’s 
criticism of our irresponsible Cabinet and 
President is very acute and deserves atten- 
tion. We are inclined tothink that our 
Constitution will before long require con- 
siderable amendment. In any other arti- 
cle we could have more easily forgiven a 
Latin misprint, like ‘‘ vigit” for **‘ viget,” 
p. 202; or, worse, ‘‘ Heberis Palestina,” in 
the reference on p. 209 for the English 
Heber’s ‘‘ Palestine,” a not unknown prize 
poem. William T. Harris, LL.D., dis- 
cusses wisely the problems of ‘‘ The Read- 
justment of Vocations,” made necessary by 
machinery. The remedies are migration 
and such industrial education as_ will 
make change of vocation easy. Hon. 
John Jay discusses the changes in the New 
York Custom House. What ought to be 
the most interesting feature of the number, 
but is not, is the symposium; for the un- 
fortunate choice of writers has made it of 
novalue. Dr. E. A. Washburn is the only 
only one it is worth while to hear. Dr. 
Hedge and John Fiske do not believe in 
inspiration; Chauncey Giles tells what the 
New Church believes and Dr. Gibbons 
what the Catholics believe, which are mat: 
ters of no account to the object, and what 
Dr. J. P. Newman believes is of no import- 
ance. The book notices do not always 
suggest that they have been written by 
experts; but, as in case of the reviews of 
Wallace and Southall, by compendiasts. 

It is no task of a day to read The Prince- 
ton Review, with its 312 pages. We can do 
little more than enumerate some of the 
articles. We notice a preponderance of 
foreign writers. This is a mistake. Two 
or three foreigners are very well; but six 
out of eleven are too many. Dr. Calder- 
wood, of Edinburgh, treats of ‘The 
Problem of the Human Will,” showing 
how large is this one portion of the human 
activity not accounted for by materialism. 
Balfour Stewart writes on “‘ Science and a 
Future State”—an introductory article so 
short that it might well have waited for its 
conclusion, for as it stands it has little 
force. it will open the way to a restate- 





ment of Stewert’s and Tait’s notion that, 
besides atoms and force there exists 
another unseen universe of substance. 
Principal Shairp has an excellent critical 
article on ‘‘The Aim of Poetry,” in which 
he gives prominence to its moral aspira- 
tions. A paper on ‘‘The Foundations of 
Chance,” by Professor Venn, is of curions 
interest. We notice that he gives his 
opinion that the relation of the 
hight to the base of the Great 
Pyramid is not so remarkable as to 
warrant Piazzi Smith’s notion that it could 
have come only from a revelation. He 
supposes that the architect chose a meas- 
ure for hight; then drew a circle on the 
ground, with that radius ; laid a cord on 
the circle, and then drew this cord out 
into a square. Arthur Arnold writes of 
“The Cost of a Landed Gentry,” showing 
well the injury of the English system of 
land-entail. Far the most important of 
the foreign articles is that by the Bishop 
of Gloueester and Bristol—who, the reader 
should have been informed, is Bishop EI- 
licott—on ‘‘The Anglo-Catholic Move- 
ment.” It is from the standpoint of a 
stiff High Churchman, who detests Ritual- 
ism and is greatly disgusted that the High 
Church party has not sharply cut off all its 
sympathies and tolerance from the ‘‘Anglo- 
Roman” party. He bas great sympathy 
with the churchly element in the Tract- 
arian movement; but recognizes in it 
a tendency, at first feeble, but afterward 
growing stronger, toward Romanism, which 
has quite altered its character. It is curious 
to notice how rather contemptuously the 
bishop speaks of the Calvinistic type of 
theology which prevailed in the Church of 
England fifty years ago, as if its articles 
were not Calvinistic. He would have the 
High Church party break with ritualism, 
at the penalty of disestablishment. Of the 
American writers, Professor Coppée has a 
pretty article on ‘‘ Art as an Interpreter of 
History,” in which the Greek needs proof- 
reading. We notice one word with three 
mistakes, President D. 8S. Gregory, of 
Lake Forest University, has an able and 
well-studied criticism of Mill’s treatment 
of Theism, It is oneof the most valuable 
articles in the number. President Hop- 
kins’s paper on “Faith” is the only 
one on a Christian subject in the 
number, except Bishop Ellicott’s, on 
ritualism. It shows what faith is—a trust, 
as distinct from a belief—and it accurately 
criticises erroneous uses of the word by 
Christlieb, McCosh, and others. Judge 
Pitman gives a history of ‘‘ Taxation of the 
Liquor Traffic.” As a regulative of the 
traffic, he holds taxation to be utterly in- 
sufficient. Dr. R. L. Stanton treats of 
‘‘The Political Outlook in France,” in an 
article overrunning with facts. There are 
no book reviews and we miss then. 
President Chadbourne, in The Interna- 
tional Review, under the title ‘‘The Cry of 
Labor—What Answer? ” replies to the cry 
in a way that meets half way or more the 
demands of those who would have the 
state provide labor for all who want it. 
He gives a weighty argument for allowing 
such an interference of the government 
and such espionage into the affairs of 
men not yet criminals as we have 
been in the habit of supposing would 
be tolerated only in France or Germany. 
Edmund de Pressensé discusses ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Politics from a French Standpoint.” 
It is general and judicious, as might be ex- 
pected from this sound theologian, histo- 
rian, and statesman. Kar] Blind’s second 
article on Russia is historical and hostile 
enough. Dr. Selah Merrill hasa graphic 
article on ‘‘ Pilgrim Caravans in the East,” 
and Dr. Osgood one on ‘‘ The Centenary of 
Rousseau,” and General F. F. Millen a 
somewhat noteworthy criticism of Stanley’s 
African explorations. He shows what are 
the problems left unsolved, and he condemns 
Stanley for his violence toward the natives. 
The book reviews are interesting; those on 


German literature the best by far. 
The New Englander opens with areview of 


Chauncey Wright as a Philosopher,” by 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne, which very consid. 
erably discounts the high estimate put upon 
him inthe neighborhood of Cambridge. His 
conclusions are sharply criticised and the 
narrowness of his studies in philosophy 
is held accountable for his errors. Pro- 





fessor Cooper, of Rutgers College, treats 





intelligently of ‘‘ The Student in American 
Colleges,” his vices and the control to be 
exercised over him. Dr. Bacon gives a 
second of his admirable studies on the 
‘*Reaction of New England on English 
Puritanism.” The Westminster Assembly 
comes up for discussion. Mr. Henry T. 
Blake’s careful discussion of ‘‘ The Pacific 
Railroads and the Government ”’ is contin- 
ued; and Col. Preston, of Lexington, Va., 
has a very kindly article on ‘‘ Religious 
Education of the Colored People of the 
South.” The book reviews are judicious, 
but too many for the space. 





THE most rapacious devourers of small 
novels are likely to be sated during the present 
season. ‘*The Handy Volume Series’ increases at 
the rate of three or four numbers weekly and 
is known in almostevery household. Some of 
the more agreeable stories of the series have 
already been noticed in our columns. Gordon 
Baldwin, by Rudolph Lindas, does not rise 
above the commonplace. It tells of woman 
without heart, marriage without love, and 
murder without malice; and, not powerful 
enough to be harrowing, it is merely tedious. 
In Misericordia, by Ethe) Lynn Landon, there is 
little to commend. An unheroie woman, whose 
fatalism isa pure affectation, relieves herself of 
an objectionable husband by pushing him over- 
board from his yacht, and then thinks herself 
free to marry the man of her choice. The author 
has not read“‘Daniel Deronda” {otelligently. The 
Bird of Tassage, by Sheridan Le Fanu, is an en- 
tertaining story, and, while sufficiently improb- 
able, contains true touches of humanity. The 
Arab Wife, isa tale of adventure in the South 
Seas, which will please the boy reader. It is 
devoid of instruction or moral. A Summer Idyl, 
by Christian Reid, is alittle story of real merit. 
The author loves the wild mountain country 
which is the scene of his story, and his too 
highly colored descriptions are redeemed by 
the exuberant spirit that pervades them. But 
our admiration is not confined to mountains 
and woodlands and sunsets. Floy Tyrrell is 
a study of gentle young womanhood,untouched 
by vanity and unbardened by bad friendships. 
Her sturdy pride in her own worth is in full 
accord with her character; but yet it is a revela- 
tion for which the reader is hardly prepared. 
The story is enlivened by several amusing 
scenes and is well worth the reading. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


-+eeThe Ourate of Orsieres is a short story 
adapted by Mary A. Robinson from the German 
of Otto Roquette. The time is 1800. The scene, 
the Swiss village of Orsiéres, through which 
Napoleon’s armies are passing. The curate’s 
piece, Madelon, @ sprightly girl of seventeen, is 
loved by three brothers—Jac ques, Adrien, and 
Etienne—the latter appearing upon the scene 
as asoldier inthe French army, and without the 
knowledge of the other two, to become the 
favored lover of Madelon. Surprised in her 
company and in the uniform of a French sol- 
dier, be is slain, in a fit of passion, by the jeal- 
ous lover and the ardent Swiss patriot, 
Jacques, who, on discovering who itis that 
he has killed, escapes from the village, intend- 
ivg to assassinate the First Consul. Adrien 
then gives himself up as the murderer. The 
curate, knowing bis innocence, sets off through 
the snow at night to beg his life from Napo- 
leon, His request is granted ; and, on his re- 
turn over the mountain, his own life is saved 
by Jacques, who spends his life thereafter in 
fighting with the allied armies. Madelon 
throws herself overa precipice, in expiation of 
her levity. So much of plot and so little, com- 
paratively, of incident bespeak a good deal 
of condensation cn the part of the translator. 
The story is all action as it stands, and would 
need comparatively little change to fit it for 
effective representation asa play. (Harpers’s 
“« Half-Hour Series.’’) 


....The scenes of Heerah, a story of the Se- 
poy rebellion, by Mre. E. J. Humphreys, are 
mostly laid in Hindustan, during the bloody 
year 1857. The book does not, however, deal 
with the of re. It gives an ae- 
count of the less tragic sufferings of the sur- 
vivors; of the anxieties and the flight of En- 
glish families; and particularly of Judge Sel- 
wyn’s, who escaped, with wife and children, 
from his threatened home in Islamabad to a 
secure place of refuge in Mussoorie, that 
mountain village among the Himalayas about 
which many of us have been reading lately in 
Dr, Field’s account of his Indian travele. After 
the rebellion was ended, Judge Selwyn came 
away from the hills, to find his English friends 
and associates decimated by massacre and 
starvation. One of the defenders of Luck- 





now, Captain Meade, marries his daughter, and 
not long afterward the whole family return to 
England. Ten years later Heerah, a converted 
Indian woman, whom the Selwyns had saved 
from the funeral-pile, welcomes the Meades 
back to the new India, and they revisit to- 
gether the scenes of their former sufferings. 





The book has the air of being written by an 
actual observer of the events of the rebellion, 
and it will appeal more particularly to those 
who are interested in English missionary work 
in India. (Boston: Long & Patnam.) 


-++-Agamenticus, by E. P. Tenney, is a clev- 
erly written series of sketches, or, rather, 
studies, of the settlers in York County, on the 
coast of Maine, a hundred years and more ago. 
Most of the characters have odd, short names— 
Quiddie, Quill, Quog, Seal, Crow, Husk, Hoats, 
Ham, Ahab, and so on; prominent among all 
of whom ifs the Rev. Elijah Barefoot, preacher 
and coiner in one, a fox in the fold, from which 
he was finally ejected. But the true minister, 
David Benson, is the central figure of the 
book, if we may speak of a central figure in a 
work which has so little unity of form as this. 
We cannot call it, with the author in his 
“advertisement to the reader,” a ‘‘ romance 
of early New England life’’; for a romance 
requires a beginning, middle, and end, 
and Agamenticus, structurally speaking, has 
neither. But it is piquant writing, and it is 
founded upon annals of the region which 
deserved handling by a writer possessed of a 
surer sense of form than Mr. Tenney’s. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 


....Tritons, a novel by Edwin Lasseter 
Bynner, author of ‘ Nimport,” is a story of a 
rich young man and a romantic young lady— 
of Ralph Dexter, to wit, and Dorothy Dighton. 
Ralph saves Dorothy’s life during an alarm of 
fire at a crowded theater, and presently falls 
in love with Dorothy. Before long his father 
dies, leaving no will, and it turns out that 
Ralph was only his adopted son. Being then 
left penniless, Ralph takes to bad ways, gam- 
bling, drinking, and e0 on. Dorothy strives to 
reform him; but the pair are separated bya 
subterfuge of Dorothy’s mother, who conceals 
from ber a letter written to her by the penitent 
lover. Finally, Ralph meets with an almost 
fatal accident ; and Dorothy, discovering the 
hidden letter at the opportune moment, flies to 
his bedside. Tableau: reconciliation and 
matrimony upon the spot, with subsequent 
recovery and reform. The plot of the story is 
well enough ; but the characters are for the 
most part unreal and the style is often puerile. 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 


«...The Chureh Offering, by L. O. Emerson, 
is a book specially designed for the service of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and contains 
music for the canticles of the morning and 
evening services and for occasional use. The 
anthems are about one hundred in number. 
The best known composers are represented, as 
follows: Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Jackson, 
Baumbach, and Neukomm, each once; Men- 
delesohn, twice; Barnby, three; and J. R. 
Thomas, four times. Thirty-two anthems and 
fifteen chants are marked by Mr. Emerson’s 
name or initials and thirty-six are published 
anonymously. A single chant by Dr. Hayes 
and a few by Dr. Hodges are introduced. 
(Boston, New York, and Philadelphia: Ditson & 
Co.) 

seas The Elements of Plain Trigonometry, by 
Prof. E. L. Richards, will be found to contain 
all that is required for a comprehension of the 
subject. Much space has purposely been de- 
voted to the elementary definitions, with a 
view to commanding the attention of those to 
whom the study {fs distasteful. In treating of 
the functions of the angle, the subtending arc 
is omitted in the diagrams, This we deem 
upfortunate, for everything which gives sig- 
pificance to the nomenclature of any branch 
of science isa great assistance tothe beginner. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


...-Hlements of Bookkeeping, by Joseph H. 
Palmer, is recommended to the attention of 
teachers in common schools. Itis a t+xt-book 
of information that every boy should possess 
before leaving school; and, being progressive 
and well supplied with examples for practice, 
is to be preferred to more formal treatises for 
the use of beginners. (New York: Sheldon & 
Co.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A CONTRACT has just been signed by Messrs. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, publishers, of 
Philadelphia, and a well known editor and 
author, for the preparation and publication of 
a series of books suitable for counting-house 
libraries, to be known as the ‘‘ Business Libra- 
ry Series.” The leading object of this series 
is to collect together for the benefit of the 
young the “learning touching negotiation or 
business,’? whicb Bacon deplored had not been 
reduced to writing ; and consequently men 
must spend half their days in finding out what 
they should have known in the beginning. 
One of the volumes, entitled ‘‘ Common 
Sense in Business,’? by Edwin T. Freedley, 
will be issued early in September; and this 
will be followed by another, entitled “Home 
Comforts, or Things Worth Knowing in every 
Household,” in which young wives are in- 
structed how they may save, by good manage- 
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ment, a portionof the money the other teach- 
es their busbands how to earn. 


The forthcoming part of the “‘Travsactions”’ 
of the Royal Society of Literature will contain, 
among other papers of interest, the following 
articles: ‘‘On an Unpublished Charter of 
Ubtred of the Huuticcae, in the Library of 
Worcester Cathedral,’ by W. de Gray Birch ; 
“On the Etymons of Musical Terms,’’ by W. A. 
Barrett; ‘‘ Dante aud the Thirteenth Century,” 
by C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A.; ‘‘ The Modern 
Greeks, considered as a Nationality,’ by Sir 
Patrick de Colquhoun ; ‘* On the Signification 
of the Term ‘The Turks,’” by J. W. Red- 
house ; ‘On two Greek Inscriptions,” by C. 
T. Newton, C.B.; and “ On Two Anglo-Saxon 
Manuscripts in the British Museum,” by W. de 
Gray Birch. 


Mesers. Rivingtons have nearly ready for pub- 

lication the first volume of a new edition of 
the Bible, with a commentary by the Rev. J 
H. Blunt. It is to be called ‘‘ The Annotated 
Bible’’ and is intended for ordinary educated 
readers, ‘‘ as distinguished from the laborious- 
ly learned.’’ Besides maps and engravings, it 
will contain fac-similes and specimens of old 
English Bibles. In the commentary scarcely 
any epace will be occupied with controverey, 
the results of inquiry being given without the 
reasoning; and much matter has been con- 
densed into a tabularform. The first volume 
goes down to the Book of Esther. 


Sir Travers Twiss, Q. C., has undertaken to 
edit the work of the great ‘‘ Father of the Com- 
mon Law of England.” Its title is ‘* Bracton 
de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglia.” It has 
been almost a sealed book to the law student, 
on account of its scarcity and from the repul- 
sive character of the text of the printed book 
of 1569. The editor’s view, as announced in 
the introduction of his first volume, is that 
Bracton’s work was not origivally composed in 
the form in which it bas come down to us in 
the printed book of 1569 ; but that it consists 
of various treatises, composed at intervals and 
finally consolidated into their present form. 


The most voluminous and important Roman 
Catholic publication ever undertsken in this 
country is the publication of Dr. Alzog’s 
“Church History.’? The American editors 
have been engaged upon the work for six 
years and have taken every care to make it 
one of the best, if not the best manual of uni- 
versal Church history in the English language. 
The concluding volume will be published by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, early in Sep- 
tember. The three volumes make nearly 3,000 
8vo pages. 


The Shushikuwan, or Board of Historical 
Studies, at Tokio, has drawn up an account 
of the Geography and History of Japan, which 
has been translated into French for the Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1878. The work has re- 
cently been published at Paris, under the title 
of “Le Japon a L' Exposition Universelle de 
1878.”" 


M. Germain has just brought out, at Mont- 
pellier, the newly-discovered document con- 
cerning Edward the Second, under the title of 
“ Lettre de Manuel de Fiesque concernant les Der- 
niéres Années du Roi d’ Angleterre Edouard 11, 
publié pour la premiére fois @aprés le Texte du 
Cartulaire de Maguelone.”’ 


The Rev. Isaac Taylor is preparing a book 
on the various alphabets, beginning with the 
Aramaic character of the papyri and the 
Pheniciaa of the Moabite inscription and 
coming down to our current writing. There 
will also be a chapter on the history of the 
numerals. 


Messre. Lambart & Byng, Dublin, have in 
the press and will shortly publish ‘‘ Lectures 
on Domestic Economy, by the Duchess of 
M——.”’ The work in question is the produc- 
tion of a distinguished lady, who wishes to in- 
troduce habits of thrift amongst the people of 
Ireland. 


Dr. E. de Pressensé, late member of the 
French Assembly at Versailles, gives the 
French view of the political, social, and eccle- 
siastical situation in Europe and the verdict 
of the Congress at Berlin in the September- 
October number of the /nternational Review. 


The Society of the Biblidfilos Espanoles has 
just published a volume with the title of ‘‘ Dos 
Obras Diddcticas y dos Leyendas,” edited by Dr. 
German (Hermann) Knust, from MSS. in the 
Library of the Escurial This is the seventeenth 
volume published by the Society. 


‘“*Etbics and Asthetics of Modern Poetry”’ 
is the title of a volume, now in the press, by 
Mr. James Bucban Brown, of Selkirk, N. B. 
Mr. Brown is a frequent contribut«r to various 
periodicals, his nom de plume being ‘‘ J. B. Sel- 
kirk.” 


Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
shortly a biography of the late Yakoub Beg, 
ruler of Kasbgar, by Mr. D. C. Boulger. The 
‘book will also describe the history of Kasbgar 


from the earliest times to the present day. 


Amongst new books and pamphlets relating 
to Greek literature we may record the splendid 
and critical edition of Hippocrates’s “‘ Chirur- 


gy,” with Frerch translation and extensive 
notes, by Prof.'J. E. Petrequin, 2 vols. 


Prof. Alfonse Rivier, of the University of 
Brussels, has just published a very useful ele- 
mentary treatise, entitled “‘ Traité Hlémentaire 


des Successions @ Cause de Mort en Droit Ro- 
main.” 


...-Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. are about 


to issue a sumptuous edition of the works of 
Thackera mn | ip twenty four volumes, beautifully 
illustrated. Only one thousand copies will be 
printed. 

---»-Mr. Tennyson is understood to be en- 
gaged upon a new play, which will complete 


the trilogy of dramas originally contemplated 
by the poet upon Eoglish historical subjects, 


Dr. Reinhart Hoerning is about to publish, 
at Leipz'g, fac-similes of the original text of 
some important Assyrian inscriptions, accom- 
panied by a translation and commentary. 

Dr. Konrath, of Vienna, will shortly publish 


a book containing contributions toward a crit- 
ical text of the poems of William of Shoreham. 
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Religions Auteitigence, 


DIFFERENCES AMONG THE; DISCI- 
PLES OF CHRIST. 





TRE Disciples of Christ, often called 
Campbellites, by way of distinction (for 
they frequently use no other name than 
that of Christians, simply), are much bet- 
ter known in the West than in the East. 
They have achurch in this city, and one 
also, we believe, in Brooklyn; but they are 
to be found in force in most of the West- 
ern and border states and in Pennsylvania. 
They are nearly ag old as the present cen- 
tury, their first church having been formed 
in 1810, by the Rev. Thomas Campbell and 
his son, Alexander—the fathers of the Re- 
formation, as itis called. The denomina- 
tion (many of them deny that it is a de- 
nomination or sect) owes its rise to dissat- 
isfaction with certain doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Baptists, and also to a desire 
‘to put an end to all partisan controvers- 
ies,” and to ‘‘ furnish abundant room for all 
believers upon the broad ground of the 
Bible and a common reliance upon the 
merits of Christ.” It was the dream of 
the Campbells to restore ‘‘ pure, primi- 
tive, apostolic Christianity ” and solve the 
problem of Christian union. If their 
plans have been less successful than they 
hoped, the strength and influence of the 
body and the strenuous opposition of a 
portion of it to everything regarded us 
modern are sufficient proof of the wisdom 
and foresight of the founders. 

It is of this conservative wing of the 
denomination that we desire chiefly to 
write in this article. It wonld seem to the 
observer that the two schools of thought 
are constantly engaged in quarreling with 
each other, though, to be strictly just, the 
complaints avd attacks seem to come al- 
most entirely from the Conservative party. 
The latter is represented by the American 
Ohristian Review, of Cincinnati, which is 
bold and merciless and keen—even to the 
dividing asunder of ‘*‘the joints and mar- 
row.” It makes war—stern, uncompro- 
mising war—upon all attempts to introduce 
modern machinery into the Church of 
Christ. The use of the organ in the praise 
of God is an abomination, in the sight of 
the conservatives; and so are ‘‘conven- 
tions” and ‘‘ missionary societies.” Some 
years ago, many of the disciples of the 
school represented by the Christian Stand 
ard, of Cincinnati, began to feel that a 
body of 200,000 or 800,000 Christians 
ought to be doing something for home and 
foreign missions, and that some such sys- 
tem as was used by the Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists for the collection of funds 
and the direction of the work would be 
most effectual. The result was the organ- 
ization of the American Christian Mission- 
ary Society, the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society, and the Christian Woman's 
Board of Missions. The societies hold 
their anniversaries at the same time and 
place, bringing together a large assembly 
like the Southern Baptist Convention. 
This whole scheme receives the unqualified 
condemnation of the conservatives, who 
are, in consequence, referred to as anti- 
missionary, They claim, however, to be 
in favor of missions, though they dis- 
countenance the use of machinery and the 
employment of salaried officers. The ‘‘de- 
partures” which have brought out the 
sharpest criticism are the formation of 
ministerial associations, which aim to im- 
prove their members, increase the effective 
pastorate and promote Sunday-school and 
missionary work, and the centralization, as 
they call it, of power in the state conven- 
tions. A correspondent calls the attention 
of the Review to the speech of the President 
of the lowa convention, which he describes 
as drawing the line of separation. From 
what we can gather, it appears that the 
speech in question was an appeal to the 
churches to contribute to the convention 
missionary funds. *‘ What tyranny!” ex- 
claims the correspondent. ‘‘ What abom- 
ination, standing where it ought not! See 
also what demands they make upon the 
churches—namely, that we surrender our 
independence ass congregations to con- 
ventions; that they may control our work, 
our money, and our minds! Did ever 
a people make more rapid strides in 
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apostasy? Did ever the. prospects of a 
full-grown pope develgp more rapidly?” 
In view of this apostasy, he cannot believe 
that ‘‘ God has preserved unto the Church 
our brethren, Franklin and Creath, for 
naught.” Accordingly, these gentlemen, 
as editors of the Review, buckle on their 
armor and go out against the enemy. Their 
advice as to the means of breaking up the 
‘* new movement” is very simple. It is for 
the churches and people to withhold all 
money to the schemes. Without money 
‘their convention, publication society, 
book - concern, papers, and preacbers” 
“must die.” The mission, they declare, 
of the Reformation is not complete yet; 
and, meanwhile, the Church ‘‘ is not ready 
to subside into a poor, miserable sect, lag- 
ging along away behind, following in the 
trail of the Methodists.” No, indeed! 

The ‘‘ apostasy” among the American 
brethren has been noticed by the Disciples 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland (there 
are several churches of the faith in the 
British Isles), and at their ‘‘ General 
Meeting ” (they don’t use the word ‘‘ con- 
vention”) of 1877 the subject was deemed 
of sufficient importance to justify the ap- 
pointment of a committee ‘to expostu- 
late” with the American brethren and urge 
them to abandon their “ deviations” from 
the ‘‘apostolic ways,” and ‘‘to protect” 
the British churches from any seeming con- 
currence in the departures referred to. The 
‘*expostulations ” are made in a series of 
four letters, addressed ‘‘ To the Churches 
of Christ in America,” and signed by the 
committee — William Linn, Gilbert Y. 
Tickle, and David King. They begin by 
explaining that the object of the ‘‘ General 
Meeting” is to ‘‘deliberate upon means 
and agencies by which primitive Chris- 
tianity may be advanced”; but ‘‘ no soci- 
ety or agency is formed.” The earli- 
est churches of the order in England 
were formed before the reformation in 
America took place, and consequent- 
ly the progress of the latter was 
watched with interest and _ solicitude. 
The ‘stream that flowed through 
American channels” forty ycars ago 
was fresh and pure; and to the desire 
to see that freshness and purity restored is 
due the origin of the letters. The first 
error pointed out is deviation from the 
practices of the primitive Christians in ad- 
mitting the unbaptized to the Lord’s table, 
‘‘For years” the Disciples ‘* have been the 
advocates and exponents of a doctrine 
which, recognizing the promise of salva- 
tion as indissolubly associated with a prop- 
er observance of baptism, has restored the 
institution to its primitive power as a 
channel of forgiveness and the symbol of 
reconciliation.” In late years, however, 
they have deliberately and persistently de- 
clared, by the ‘too current practice of 
supplying to the unbaptized the bread and 
cup of the Lord’s table,” that men no 
longer need baptism as an assurance of 
salvation. As ‘‘departure from divinely- 
appointed ” means “seldom terminates at 
the first step,” so this laxity in reference to 
communion has Jed to ‘‘ further amalgama- 
tion of world and church,” for it appears 
to be the common practice to receive con 
tributions from the unconverted members 
of the congregation, as well as from the 
converted. The effects of such a practice 
are seen on every hand, in the worldliness 
and time-serving which prevail in all the 
denominations. True, the unconverted 
givers have no vote inthe church-meeting; 
“but in how many cases do they speak 
there by the voice of others, and exert a 
purse-power which neutralizes the votes of 
the more spiritual portion of the church ?” 
To meet the tastes of these ‘ wealthy 
worldlings,” churches are tempted to con- 
form to the world and erect costly edifices; 
and ‘‘ hired pastors” owe so much to them 
that they are induced, for fear of giving 
them offense, ‘‘to prophesy smoothly.” 

In the final letter the growth of clericalism 
is noticed. In some churches which have 
no regular pastor communion is not held 
every Sunday ; but occasionally, when a pas- 
toris present. The early reformers ‘‘ came 
together to break the bread, and around 
that commemorative feast came the prayers, 
the fellowship, the doctrine,” thus making 
communion the central point of worship, 
and male members generally had “‘ liberty 
in ministry.” Now some of the churches 





set up an officer of whom the New Testa- 
ment says nothing, called pastor or minis- 
ister, ‘‘ who as preacher or teacher practi-| 
cally claims the pulpit as his own,” and} 
‘““models the services of the church after; 
those of the one-man system of surround-' 
ing sects.” Mr. Campbell and his colabor- 
ers ‘‘knew nothing of this parsonic pas-: 
tor, distinct from the elders, youthful, 
fresh from college, and destitute of quali- 
fications for eldership. In another sense, 
however, they knew him well enough, as 
belonging tothe apostasy and worthy of! 
reprobation.” The committee do not con- 
ceal their contempt for such ‘‘ young 
men.” The ordination of such ‘comes 
from priestism, and not from the apostles.”” 
‘‘No wonder that young men thus started 
should soon appear as advocates of tbat 
piece of vanity and littleness, the prefix 
‘Rev.,’ which might as well be the ‘ Very 
Rev.’ or the ‘ Right Rev.’” They quote a 
paragraph announcing funeral services 
conducted by seven gentlemen who wear 
this prefix, from which they infer that the 
vanity has entered older heads and that 
in ‘“‘ministers” the Disciples are ‘ abund- 
antly wealthy.” 

These letters were received with great 
favor by the American Christian Review, but 
The Christian Standard, the organ of the 
progressive party, looked at them in a dif- 
ferent light. It seemed to be pretty sure 
that the resolution passed by the British 
meeting was not a spontaneous action ; but 
was decided on previously, and that as a re- 
sult of correspondence with the conserva- 
tives in this country. For its comments 
on the letters it was accused by the English 
bretbren of ‘‘ a severe attack of uncharity.” 
To this it replies, first vindicating itself; 
and then showing what a member of the 
committee had been allowing writers to say 
in his paper, the Heclestastical Observer, of the 
American churches. The sentences quoted 
fiercely attack ‘“‘ free communion,” in the 
following style: 

‘Oh! that base, deceiving, soul-destroy- 
ing accommodation style, Oh! the siren- 
voice of parsonic and priestly compromise, 
that would ‘ neither invite nor decline,’ but 
kept on saying ‘Peace, peace,’ in the sil- 
veriest of silver tones—puffing up souls 
like spiritual wind-bsgs with the breath of 
‘charity, falsely so called.’ Will ye per- 
sist in putting songs of salvation into un- 
saved lips, and in teaching hymns of fel- 
lowship to the unsanctified, albeit sancti- 
monious? Will ye dare to preach the old 
Gospel, and then, toning down its require- 
ments, say, With your ancient coadjutor, 
‘Ye shall not surely die’? Will ye go on, 
arravging feather cushions and manufac- 
turing conscience salve (that cannot save 
the conscience) for the élée among your 
friends and relations, that they may not be 
debarred from the Lord’s table? Know 
that for these things God will judge you, 
Renegades from the Truth! Trattors to the 
King! Heaven’s court-martial will strip 
your honors and degrade your rank, even 
should you escape the fire by the skin of 
your teeth, ‘except ye repent.’” 

So far as our observation goes, the ma 
jority of Disciples in this country are pro- 
gressives, rather than conservatives. It is 
the former who are building churches, es- 
tablishing schools and colleges, and spread- 
ing the faith at home and abroad. The 
logical position of the conservatives is that 
A and B, as members of the same congre- 
gation, may co-operate in benevolent work; 
but that B and C,as members of different 
congregations, may not, The two parties 
do not appear to dwell together on very 
amicable terms, and the hint of a division 
may possibly become a true prophecy, 


Sunnie. 


THERE was an interesting discussion in the 
late English Wesleyan Conference on the sub- 
ject of revising the liturgy. A committee re- 
ported modifications, among which was one in 
the form of absolution. It was explained of 
this form that “the minister seems to place 
himself in a different category from 
other people, by standing to declare to 
the people while kneeling the absolu- 
tion of their sins. It was quite true that the 
form now presented did not convey the idea of 
any assumption of priestly power, though it 
did contain an expression which was not in 
harmony with the Methodist belief. God had 
not given to ministers exclusively the power 
to declare the forgiveness of sins to those who 
were penitent.’’ Some were iu favor of abol- 
ishing the form, and others of abolishing the 
liturgy altogether. Mr. Clapham said there 
was a sad tendency toward an increase of form 
in Wesleyan worsbip. It was not a desifable 
thing to have a Methodist liturgy atall. The 
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subject was recommitted. The London Method- 
ist says: 

‘* Many of our people would desireto abolish 
the liturgy altogether from our public worship. 
But, even if no legal difficulty stood in the 
way of this purpose, we think {t would bea 
serious mistake to attempt to enforce it. A 
section of tne Methodist community approves 
ofthe Methodist liturgy, and it would seem 
that this section is more likely to increase than 
to diminish. And then there is another fact, 
which ought not at the present moment to be 
lost sight of—the prospect of great possible agi- 
tations inthe Church of England, which may 
cause maby to seek a new religious home. We 
contend that it would bea great mistake to 
make the basis of Methodism any patrower 
tuan itis. Our arrangements for public wor- 
ship should be catholic enough to comprehend 
alike those who approve and those who disap- 
prove liturgical aids. If, then, it is judged ex 
pedient to retain the liturgy, and we think the 
common sense of most will agree with us in 
this, two courses are presented for our adop- 
tion, First, to fashion for ourselves an alto- 
gether new service. Therecan beno doubt but 
that an entirely new Methodist liturgy would 
have many advantages ; but there are 60 many 
difficulties in the way that perbaps it would be 
better not to adopt this measure, It remains, 
therefore, that we retain the Jiturgy of the es- 
tablishment woich has so long oveen used 
among, us, which should be purged of certain 
erore, 


«eee Lhe great Jewish Council at Paris chose 
the aged M. Adolphe Cremieux president, and 
selected four vice-presidents, one of whom 
wus Rabbi Jacobs, of New York. The treasr- 
urer of the Alliance Israelite reported that it 
now has 24,000 members and that it raised last 
year 111,000 francs. President Cremicux re- 
joiced that he had lived to see the Orievt free, 
It was the happiest day of his life, and he 
cried out to God ‘ Hallelujah!’? The Jews 
in the East were now liberated from a grievous 
thrall. It wasa glorious victory, for which 
Is:ael had long waited and hoped even against 
hope. Justice had prevailed and three mil- 
lions of people—Jews avd Christians—hod 
been released from the shackles they had 
worn for seemingly endless years. If he had 
worked in the past for human freedom, he 
ouly wished he could reduce his years from 84 
to 44, and he would show these tyrants, who 
endeavor to enslave their fellow-men, what he 
would yet do. The Conference decided to 
order medals to be struck in honor of the libera- 
tion of the Jews in the East to be present- 
ed to each member of the Berlin Conference; 
and it discussed proposed modifications in the 
constitution of the Alliacce and in the schools 
in the East. 


-.+-There has been a convention of Liber- 
als, under the auspices of the Freethinkers’ 
Association of Western New York, at Wat- 
kiu’s Glen. A series of resolutions, fifteen in 
number, was adopted, in which religious ques- 
tions occupy but little space and attention. 
The entire separation of Church and State is 
demanded in the abolition of all national and 
state chaplaincies, of the use of the Bible and 
other theological books in the army, nuvy, and 
public schools, in the taxation of Church 
property, and in the competency of all persons 
as witnesses in courts, without regard to relig- 
ious belief or the absence ofall such belief. The 
resolutions demand the repeal of the ‘‘ Com- 
stock Postal Laws” and the dismissal of the 
agent, denounce certain cases of arrest and 
punishment for violation of the laws against 
obscenity, declare sympathy with the laboritg 
classes, favor woman suffrage, devounce cer- 
tain ecclesiastical courts for refusal to recog- 
nize the right of women to preach, and con- 
gratulate the Liberals on the hvrmony dis- 
pleyed in the convention. 


....There are now in London and suburbs 864 
Anglican churches, being an increase of 224 
churches in ten years. Of these churches 42 
have daily communion, against 11 in 1869; 35 
bave eucharistic vestments, whereas only 14 
had them in 1869; and 14 use incense, being 
an incrcase of 6 in 10 years. Some 58 use altar 
lights and in 179 the eastward position is 
taken. Some 386 have voluntary choirs and 
252 have free seats. 


....There are only 176 churches in St. Louis. 
Of these 42 are Catholics, 26 Presbyterian, 16 
Episcopalian (is this correct ?), 13 Lutheran, 
and 25 Methodist—various branches. In the 
table from which these figures are taken there 
are the following unconnected items: ‘‘ New 
Jerusalem, 1,’ “Swedenborgian, 1.’ We would 
like to have somebody explain the difference 
between the two. 


...eThe Catholic priests take advantage of 
the presence of large numbers of Indians at 
New Westminster, British Columbia, to have 
special sevices for them. Ona recent Sunday 
there were two masses, the church being over- 
crowded with Indians, some kneeling outside. 
They heard sermons in Chinook and sang the 
Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo. 


....The Methodist Conferences in Sweden 
and Norway have just been held by Bishop 
Bowman. In the latter there has been an in- 
crease of 127 members during the year, and 
in the former an addition of 751. There isa 
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noticeable increase of local preachers and 
ministerial probationers in both conferences. 


++eeThe Reformed Episcopal Church uow 
counts almost one hundred ministers, includ- 
ing six bishops. There are 64inthe United 
States, 14 in Canada, and 19 in England, where 
the Church is advancing rapidly. 





THE er pettus made by Dr. Price are ex- 
uisite, e@ becoming the favorite perfumes 
or the {..L AW and toilet. 


When we Demoralize the Stomach 
by excesses or imprudence in eating, we cannot hope 
to escape the consequences for any great length of 
time. The most robust digestion must succumb to 
abuses of that important function. But, supposing 
that we have been foolish enough to enfeeble the 
stomach,isthe damage irreparable? By no mears. 
The dyspeptic has only to do two things to insure his 
ultimate recovery. First, he should adopt an easily- 
digestible diet. Second, he should use with regularity 
and persistence Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the 


leading gastric invigorant ot the age. The multiform 
symptoms of dyspepsia and the almost invariably ate 
tendant disorders, biliousness and constipation, will 
assuredly cease to persecute the sufferer if the above 
advice is attende - Who that has suffered the 
torments that chronic indigestion inflicts will neg- 
lect to take advantage of a remedy which, if the 
most positive evidence of the medical profession 
and the public is tot be received how oa! = credence, 
is an avsolute for 
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IT COSTS } NOTHING! 


bd he our Organs, as we send one to any address on 
ays’ trial, and refund freight if not purcbased 
Sorta walnut cases, 12 stops, 2 3-5 sets of reeds. 


PRICE $71 - Five years’ warranty. 
3 


Direct from the factory. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Catalogue free. 


EDUCATION. 
SEASIDE HOME, ASBURY PARK, N.J. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens Sept. llth. Address MISS J. 
ROSS, Asbury ark, N. J. 








Temple Grove Ladies? Seminary. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
All Departments are on a liberal scale. Whole ex- 
ense of Board and Tuition in all the studies of the 
raduating Course, including Latin, $ a year. 
Send for Catal e. Year begins by dy 
CHARLES F. DOWD, A. M., _ nr 


COLLEGE, 





for the Higher Educates Women 
Fall Session opens Sept. Isth “ a , Napeaese Ex- 
aminations, Sept. 1 — Piden, and be renter 9 


« 
REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 





Fir Ty thousand dollars will be paid for any reme- 
dy which will cure Chronic Rheumatism, Pains in 
the Limbs, Back, and Chest, Sore Throat, Insect 
Stings, Lae Dysentery, Colte, Sprains, and Vomit- 
ing quicker than Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, es- 
tablished in 1847. Never fails. Sold by the Drug- 
gists. Depot, 42 Murray Street. 





FOR particulars regarding Electric Belts address 
PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


7 DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution all 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Open to both sexes. English, Scientitic. Literary, 
and —— Courees of Study and a Musi ical D: 
veg ment. xpenses verv low Fall term opens 
ept. lth. P,—- JAS. W. STRONG, President. 





HOME SOmooL FOR 


ITTLE GIRLS. 
Address Miss C. N 


- BAIRD, Milford, Conn, 





ISS D. B. BURT will reopen her Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies at 13% Arch 
Street, Philadephia, on Monday, September ltith. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
Boston, Mass., opens sweauer 24. ‘Send for circular 
to BK. H. BENNETT, LL.I 





the healtn-giving qualities and tonte virtues of 
nai ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 


impurities of the surf. For sale b qn ists gener- 
lly. A. J. AN, 

Broadway and Warclae wv 

cape RTE ——$__—_— cael 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn, dress 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 





DWIGHT SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG ae Clinton, Oneida Co. 
Address REV. BENJAMIN W. DwidHt. 





HARVARD t UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is ive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year, 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street. Boston, Maas. 


CHINA PAINTING. 
WM. LYCETT 18 SWI BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Basslogton. 

SEDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A Superior Fam- 
ily Schoo! for Boysin Southern Berkshire. Ample 
ang nay um, thorough instruction and fit- 
jog od co ge. pa care, the influence of a Chris- 
tian home. Send for circular. H. J, VAN LENNEP, 
D.D., and E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL, — Regular course, 2 
years. raduating course (for degree of D.C.L.) 2 
eirs. Fall term ©) epene Bes ys 26th. Address Prof. 
AYLAND, New Haven, 


ST; LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—TERM OPENS 
October 16, 1878. Tuition $60 per year. No extras. 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean. 














For circalar nee a8 

St. Louis, July, 1878. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PENN. 


Ope ns September 11th 
Thorough Instruction in Civil Meginoering, the 
Classics, and English. 

For Circulars apply to 


Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
School year opens Sept. 11th, 1878. 











ONNECTICUT, EAST HADDA 
MAPLEWOOD MUSIO 7 MINARY for 
Young dies. sta blis A thorough 
er ree. The ‘anent ew on the Con- 
necticut River. For — address 
P. . D. 8. BABCOCK. 





HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
Zuduce me in their Report, from which the following 
8 an extra 

“The B. SiHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 


elther shrink, swell, or split.” I ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RA 

There are $0,006 of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, and the ~ | are #0 made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate, 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells. tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Keeds, producing wonder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack, when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
by my and Swingiee Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 

stool b axed e with goat Organ, makes the 
MHONINGER « ANa t he most substantial, 
convenient, and portent rgan. 
ESTA BLISHED 1850. 

We rome red to appoint 4 few new Agen 

A liberal discount to the b aeeey. Bonde seboots, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod ges 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 





Freehald Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for Colle, 74 or Business, Send 
for catalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.G. Ch 


HOTELS. 








out the Union “tor great "heaead Hy location and 
thoreughness of instruction ip over vers department. 
Address the Principals, Rev. C. EAK or Rev. 
Kk. E. AVERY. for rospectus. 





AMERIUAN AND FOREIGN 
Tesene te. ACENCY. 


pplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies. 
antt oarding Schools; Professors, Tutors, an 
Governesses; gives information to Parents of good 
achool+. Families ~ eee or tothe countr 
promptly suited poly to Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
Ametican and Foreign ‘ eachers’ _ senor. 23 Union 
Square (Broadway side), New York 





BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Of exsy access, healthful, homelike, thorough, 
Christian, wisely governed, and reasonable in rates. 
ethink our pes meets the demands of 
pe: mes. For cqtne ue, ren 
M.C. BOWEN, A. M., Pres., Burdentown N.J. 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 


The 2th pene BMtt ADELe. at Nay School wil 
i Sept. W8th. For circulars ap) Poh to Principals, 
188 BONNEY and MIss DILLAYES, 1615 Chestnut Bt. 





The Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College.— 
Best advantages for Literature. Zanemsees, 
Science, Painting, Wood-carving, op 

EV. DAVID H. MOORE, D Prosident. 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
R Y. School and Home for Boys. eo Prospectus 





RYE SEMINARY, 
Rye, N. Y. A School for Young Ladies. For lou. 
} lars address KS. 8. J LIFH. 





BEST IN THE WORLD, 1877. 





CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted, 





CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 


HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


Diploma of Honor and Medal of Highest Merit at the 
been UNANIMO 
ST JUDGES, AS SUPERIOR TO AL 


nternational Exhibition, but havin 
BY THE WORLD'S BE 


nited State 
SLY PHONQUSCED, — 


Factory and Warerooms, Corner Sixth ‘and Congress Streets, paneer ta ll 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERYiCOUNTY. 


"QUO ] JO Ayn g 104 an r) 








HOTEL BRIGHTON. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, Proprietors. 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 
CONEY ISLAND. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


COR. ‘eee a pee AND 161TH STRES®T, NEAR 
ON SQUARK DWAY 





Rooms and Board 83.50 per Day. 


St. Denis Hotel.& Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








lan. Sirigle rooms 
50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. ip ral qin 
woesly. Restaurant first-class. G P.H naecet 
Proprietor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave., & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


TRAVEL 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


of this line are the largest, handsomest, and most costl 
weamee in the _wor' teamers leave New Yor 
oats 8, June 24d to Bept.'8th, inc.) at5:15 P. M, 
North River, oot of Murray Street. 
Trains hale Boston at 4:30 and 6 P. M. daily (Sun- 
days as above, vd 7 P. M.). 
d by this favorite route. 


Only “49 Miles of Rail. 
Passing through Narragansett and Mount Hope 
Bays by daylight. No disagreeable night changes. 
Tickets, state-rooms, and berths secured on board 
st-amera and atall the By hotels and ticket 
ces tn New York; at House and Old 
Colony Depot, Boston. Music on board each 

steamer every evening. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent, 


GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent 


CUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier 38 N. R., footof King St. 


RVIN HOUSE, New York, Jrcedwas an6 and 
: welfth St. European 























NEVADA.... 2. ccssere . -Tuesday, Sept. 3d, at 10 A.M. 
MONTANA ...... ... Tuesday, Sept 10th, at 3 P.M. 
WISCONSIN.... «Tuesday, Sept. 17th, at 9 A.M. 


CABIN PASSAGE (according to state-room), $60 to 
$80 INTERMEDIATE, #40; STEERAGE, 826. 
OFFICES No. 29 BROADWAY. 

WILLIAMS & GUION. 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 
Premiums see page 29. 
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THE REASON WHY 


1D Der infANTS 


VALID’ 
HAS BECOME 


THE 


STANDARD PREPARATION 


in tais and other countries may be briefly summed up 
as follows: 


Ist. It is a Thoroughly Cooked 
Food, 


prepared under the careful management of an ex- 
perienced English chemist, upon the best improved 
scientific principles, thereby producing the most 
perfectly healthy and easily assimilated food for the 
infant and growing child. 


2d. It is Highly Nutritious, 


and, while suited, when taken according to direc- 
tions, by the most feeble infant, is also fitted to 
build uv the impaired life of the invalid ina man- 
ner obtained by no other preparation. Its palatabil" 
ity has made it the favorite diet inthe nursery and 
sick-room. 


3d. Its Guaranteed Purity, 


which will insure robust health and firm bone and 
muscle. 





FANTS 
ia > INE INVAL| ID 


was announced by a Special Committee of the 
House of Commons (having been placed before 
them, in common with a large number of advertised 
foods) first in rank and absolutely free from all 
deleterious substances. 





Dr. Beebe, of Chicago, says in the August number 
of American Homeopathist: “I have been using 
EXCLUSIVELY 


RIDCE’S 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


for five years or more, and have the most unbounded 
faith in itasa Diet for Infante,and can say (when 
given according to my special direction) it has never 
failed, or failed to AGREE.” He adds: “I have 
never lost a child with any form of Diarrhea or 
Cholera Infantum,” and has no desire to experiment 
with any other preparation. 


Ree DGE ‘S INFANTS 


iNVALI IN 


is in use in many of the largest Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries of the country, and there is no doubt but 
that its use bas saved many a child for whom 
Nature has not provided sufficient in quality or 


RIDCE’S 
FOOD FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS 


can be used to supplement the defect of insufficient 
or improper nourishment, and at the critical period 
of the infant’s life a strong, healthy child be the 
result. 





The subject of Food is one of great importance to 
parents, and a mother has not fulfilled all the duties 
of maternity until she has investigated the virtues 
of Ridge’s Food. 


FANTS 
FOOD. IN NVALI iD 


35c., 65c., $1.25, and $1.75. 


Save Money and buy the Ne. 
4, or largest size. 


IDGES 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS SIGNED 


WOOLRICH & C0, 





oR Sema 
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NOTICES, 


oy” All communieations for the Editorial, Liverary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Bex 2787. 

¢@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
¢ommunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
Tux INDEPENDENT, Box 3787. 

t@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&” We do not hold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@™” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uniess accompanied bye stamped and 
directed efyelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

erved. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE FASCINATION OF NONSENSE. 





lr is not the childish imagination alone, 
with its cow that jumped over the meon, 
and its dish that ran away with the spoon, 
and its little woman with her petti- 
coat cut short in her sleep who 
doubted if I be I, that delight in ab- 
solute nonsense; for science has its simi- 
lar lapses from sanity, and fondles and 
caresses its absurdities with sober and af- 
fectionate silliness. Indeed, as it is the 
perfection of babyhood to delight in the 
impossible, so the more acute and de- 
veloped scientific mind seems to reach a 
second childhood and to love to play with 
its own abayrd fancies, 

Perhaps metaphysics, as the first of the 
sciences to reach a considerable develop- 
ment, was the first to show this tendency 
to be fascinated with impossible nonsense, 
It took the form of what is called idealism, 
a sober-sounding word enough, but fan- 
tastically wild in its Berkeleyan significa- 
tion. Some philosopher succeeded in im- 
agining, as the most paradoxical of all 
suppositions, that what we see we don’t 
see, that what we feel we don’t feel, that 
what we know to exist and. bappen does 
not exist and happen, that knowledge is 
but fancy, that sensation is but concep- 
tion, and that the object is only the picture 
of the object; so that, instead of living in 
the world, the world lives in us, and that 
there is no substantial existence except (if 
the exception may be made) the panorama 
of dreamsin the mind (if there be a mind) 
that conceives them, and so that conscious- 
ness, the one faculty that tells the truth, is 
the faculty that can do nothing but lie. 
This was the bewildering, suicidal result 
reached by metaphysics when it mounted 
on a broomstick to sweep the cobwebs from 
the sky. 

Theology has had its nonsense: not of 

infancy, but of weary, laborious thought— 
thought so long and deeply busy with 
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truth that it has, as it would seem, out of 
a pure contrariety, born of weariness, re- 
bounded into the wildest absurdity. It has 
founded systems of faith on free will, im- 
agined to be always enslaved. It has in- 
vented a personal guilt which should be 
the guilt of some other person, and has de- 
lighted itself with the intellectual gymnastic 
of fancying the human activity of a million 
million men so completely enwrapped inan- 
other human activity that his moral act 
should become theirs, and that they should 
sin in him and fall with him in his first 
transgression. 

But just now it isthe natural sciences 
that in their second childbood are crooning 
baby songs. Great and learned volumes 
of physiology are devoted to proving by 
microscope and scalpel that what we have 
been in the habit of calling mind is noth- 
ing more than the register on the fibers of 
the brain of the molecular changes which 
it undergoes under nutrition, and that 
thought and consciousness and knowledge 
are but the twists or bulgings or currents 
in cerebro-spinal matter. And _ great 
schools of biology are devoted to the devel- 
opment of the chimera that by so-called 
evolutions nothing can become something, 
death can become life, and matter mind, 
and then that the life thus developed is not 
conscious and intelligent, but that it runs 
by clock-work, with wheels and cogs, self- 
wound up and automatically, in a manner 
that is at the same time intensely active 
and utterly inert. To this bewildering re- 
sult, completely destructive of all our in- 
stinctive beliefs and contradicting all ourin- 
nate certainties, does this science, grown 
mad and childish by too much study, try 


to lead us. 
It would seem as if there were one sci- 


ence that would never lead us 4 will-o’-the 
wisp chase ufter the incredible and unim- 
aginable—and that is mathematics. But 
mathematics is now proving in its last de- 
velopments the most wildly crazy of all 
wild sciences. Its vagaries are called to 
our attention by the address of Mr. Spottis- 
woode, president of the British Association, 
A considerable portion of it he devoted to 
a consideration of the investigations of 
what might well be called transcendental 
mathematics into what we will designate 
as quadridimensional space. Space is tridi- 
mensional, having the three dimensions of 
length, breadth, and thickness. These are 
all the dimensions that are conceivable 
by us, and on this common-sense notion of 
space the Euclidean geometry is based. 
But it has occurred to some mathemati- 
cians to investigate what would be the 
properties of space if an additional dimen- 
sion were conceived to belong toit. Tobe 
sure, it is impossible to conceive of such 
space; but conceive that it could be con- 
ceived to exist, and, as Mr. Spottiswoode 
shows, it would follow that in such space 
an egg could be turned wrong side out 
without bending or breaking it; 1t would be 
impossible to tie a knot; and a yardstick 
could not be moved from one place to 
another place without having its measures 
changed and yet without any expansion or- 
contraction in its parts. This is the kind 
of crazy bewilderment to which the highest 
and latest mathematics, asks us to submit 
ourselves, And when we ask Mr. Spottis- 
woode whether he means to say that such 
a space of four or forty dimensions may 
really exist, he replies with a delightful 
uncertainty, which leaves it to be inferred 
that very possibly beyond our sphere of 
knowledge there may be other universes in 
which another dimension besides length, 
breadth, and thickness exists, in which 
there can be no knots, and in which a shell 
on the way from a cannon may turn itself 
wrong side out, and that without bending 
or breaking, instead of turning wrong side 
out the fort at which it was fired. We are 
bewildered. We ask ourselves what is the 
use of science, if its task is to buffet us with 
absurdities, to cuntradict the fundamental 
axioms of mind and matter, and to land us 
in absolute chaotic confusion, 


“a dark 

Iilimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 
hight, 

And time and place are lost; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Bternal anarchy.” 


But this is no worse than the chaos into 








physiology and biology. Wild all, they 


which we are thrown by the vagaries of. 


tumble us into a tumultuous anarchy, from 
which we can escape only as we anchor 
ourselves in common sense and conscious- 
ness. The philosophy of the unknowable 
and the incredible may be used for a little 
to bolster belief; but it will soon under- 
mine all possible foundations of faith. John 
Stuart Mill said his wisest word when he 
refused to worship any God who is not 
good in the sense in which we speak of 
human goodness. 





SECRETARY SHERMAN'S VIEW. 





-THe recent speech of Secretary Sher- 
man, delivered at Toledo, in Obio, is de- 
voted almost entirely to a discussion of the 
currency question, especially in reply to 
the previously delivered speech of Sena- 
tor Thurman. The great point upon which 
he insists is that, the country having come 
sO near specie resumption, in both time 
and preparation therefor, there should be 
no step backward. ‘‘ The real question,” as 
he says, ‘‘ is: Shall we go forward and com- 
plete this process, or shall we go back 
again to the period of irredeemable 
money, with its inevitably resulting con- 
sequence of expansion, inflation, and 
panic?” He claims that the Resumption 
Act, which the Democrats have beenin the 
habit of calling the ‘‘ Sherman Sham,” has 
thoroughly vindicated itself as a wise and 
effective measure for the purpose contem- 
plated by it. Greenbacks are almost at 
par with gold, and a suflicient amount of 
coin has been accumulated in the Treasury 
to assure resumption at the time specified. 
It would, as he holds, be the very extreme 
of financial madness to do, in these cir- 
cumstances, what the Western and South- 
ern Democrats and the Greenbackers pro- 
pose. Their demand is that the Resump- 
tion Act shall be repealed, and the national 
bank-notes shall all be called in, and an 
equal amount of greenbacks issued in their 
place. To this Secretary Sherman is op- 
posed, and so is every man who would save 
the country from going through another 
long and dreary period of irredeemable 
paper money, with the multiplied evils 
sure to be attendant upon the experiméat. 

We do not agree with the Secretary in 
the opinion that itis best to keep in per- 
manent circulation any portion of the 
legal-tender notes. On the contrary, we 
hold that they should all be retired, either 
by funding or coin redemption, at the 
earliest practicable period. This was the 
theory when they were issued, and the 
country will never be safe from their dis- 
turbing influence until this point is gained. 
So long as the Government is doing a quasi 
banking business in issuing and redeeming 
its own notes, and so long as the question 
in respect to the amount of such issues is 
dependent on the capricious will of Con- 
gress, just so long the business of the 
country will bein the state of uncertain- 
ty, which can be relieved only by the use 
of a currency that naturally arises from 
the operations of commerce and keeps 
pace with it, and not from the arbitrary 
will of Congress. We must get rid of the 
legal-tender notes altogether, and come 
back to the money of the Constitution, 
before we can reach the safe and normal 
condition in our currency system. This is 
our firm conviction. 

We do, however, heartily agree with 
Secretary Sherman in the opinion that 
lega)-tender notes, so long as they continue 
to bea part of our circulation, should be 
made the equivalent of the coin which they 
pledge, and that this can be done only by 
redeeming them in this coin, at the option 
of the holder, and that not a dollar of such 
notes should be in circulation that cannot 
bethus redeemed. This is the key-note of 
the Secretary’s speech, and here he is clear- 
ly right. The immediate thing to be done 
is to make the greenback equal to coin, by 
redeeming it in coin on demand, and for 
this the Resumption Act provides. Thisis 
the direct and primary work of the hour. 
The ultimate point to be attained is to have 
no greenbacks to redeem, and thus relieve 
the Government altogether from the task 
of keeping paper circulation up to the 
standard of coin. This will be in order, 


| and will naturally come to pass when specie 


payment by the Government becomes a 
settled and established fact. 





In regard to silver, Secretary Sherman 
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holds that the unlimited coinage of silve 
dollars, having a less bullion value than 
the bullion in the gold dollar, ‘will as 
surely displace gold as water will displace 
air. This,” besays, ‘“‘isas certain as the 
march of time.” Than this nothing is or 
can be truer. Congress has authorized the 
coinage of a silver dollar, and made it a 
legal tender for alldebts, now worth only 
about eigbty-eight cents, as compared with 
the gold dollar; and,if this relation or 
anything like it between the two dollars 
remains, then, as the Secretary observes, 
‘we will have to adopt the single standard 
of silver, like the Chinese and other Asiatic 
nations.” How is such a result to be 
avoided? 

To this question Secretary Sherman 
givesthree answers. One is that ‘‘ the 
amount of silver to be issued” must be 
limited. This makes it merely a token 
coinage, to be used mainly in small trans- 
actions, and practically not a standard of 
value at all in ‘“‘the larger transactions cf 
business life,” to which gold is much better 
fitted. A second answer is that we must 
readjust ‘‘the relative weight of the two 
coins,” so as to make them of equal value. 
The difficulty with this answer is that the 
value of silver is so fluctuating and uncer- 
tain that no readjustment would be likely 
toanswer for any considerable length of 
time. The third answer expresses the hope 
that the Monetary Conference now in ses- 
sion in Paris will establish a ratio of value 
between gold and silver which the nations 
will agree to accept as the basis of a bi-me- 
tallic system. The present prospect is that 
no such result will be attained. . 

The fact may as well be admitted first 
as last that silver, except as & subsidiary 
coin, limited in its quantity, will not circu- 
late side by side with gold. The bi-metal- 
lic experiment was tried in this country 
from 1793 to 1873, and it was a total fail- 
ure. In one stage of it silver displaced 
gold, and in the other stage gold displaced 
silver. If we keep on coining the 4124- 
grain silver dollar at the rate of not less 
than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,000, - 
000 per month, making ita legal tender 
for the payment of all debts, itis just ‘‘as 
certain as the march of time” that the 
period will at last come when we shall be- 
come simply a silver country, like the Chi- 
nese, unless the price of silver shall rise to 
about sixty pence per ounce. 





SCHOLARSHIPS AND NEW COL- 
LEGES. 





Mr. THwInG says in Scribner's Magazine 
that ‘‘ the founding of a new college at the 
West, on a foundation of fifty thousand 
dollars, cannot but retard the cause of 
education; but the establishment of fellow- 
ships at Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Prince- 
ton, Oberlin, or any well-organized college 
must yreatly advance it.” Weare willing 
to grant that there must be some point of 
view in which the first of these statements 
is true, or it would not have been said by 
an intelligent man, It 1s just as true as 
that the founding of a small blast furnace 
or shoe factory west of the Mississippi 
cannot but retard the cause of man- 
ufactures. 

Massachusetts has seven colleges, of 
which three or four may be said to be 
strong and to have proved the wisdom of 
those who founded them. At Colorado 
Springs a young college has lately been 
founded in a state which would hold over 
a dozen of Massachusetts. This is the 
only college in a state which will one of 
these days have millions of population and 
whose young people depend on it for what 
education they are likely to get. It is a 
growing state, and before long it will be 
very difficult for large sections to send 
their children to school, even to Colorado 
Springs; and it is in every way probable 
that there will be a demand for another and 
another institution, which will attempt to 
give collegiate or university instruction. 
Mr. Thwing says this will ‘‘retard the 

cause of education”—at least if it starts 
with the foundation of not more than fifty 
thousand dollars. We think it will help 
the cause. 

It is the pride of Massachusetts, of Con- 
necticut, of New Hampshire, of New 
Jersey that their settlers very early estab- 
lished colleges. Who will dare to say now 
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that the founders of Yale and Dartmouth 
and Princeton ‘‘retarded the cause of ed- 
ucation” and ought to have founded schol- 
arships in Harvard? But Colorado is 
larger territorially than all New England, 
with New York and New Jersey added; 
and here are our Eastern graduates and 
professors begrudging her one little ewe 
lamb of a college, and bidding her poor 
boys and girls to ‘‘ go East,” if they want 
an education. We thank the founders of 
that college in Colorado Springs, and we 
expect to have to thank the founders of 
two or three more colleges which Colorado 
is likely $o need before it has a population 
such as Massachusetts alone now has. 

In order to see whether the men who es- 
tablish such an institution deserve our 
thanks or not, let us see just what they are 
doing; and we speak not without knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

It is impossible in such a youog state for 
the public schools to give more than the 
most elementary instruction. Schools are 
needed in central locations which shall cor- 
respong to our high schools and academies, 
Good, earnest, self-denying Christian men 
found them, men who know the wanis of 
the country better than any doctrinaires 
here at home. They know perfectly well 
that ina year or two after the schools are 
organized there will be young men and 
women taught in them who will be fitted to 
pursue a thorough course of study such as 
is given in an Eastern college, and who 
would never think it possible to secure the 
education if they had to go Kast for it. It 
does not need great foresight for these sa- 
gacious men to see that a college must be 
planned for, a college which shall be the 
blossom of its own preparatory department, 
and they wisely prepare for it. A fund of 
fifty thousand dollars! The thing is impos- 
sible. They secure perhaps three earn- 
est, intense young scholars, valedictorians 
and tutors of Yale and Amherst and Ober- 
lin—men who are well fitted to teach, who 
love to study, and who are willing to be 
missionaries and work on the smallest pit- 
tance, that they may build up a growing 
state on a Christian foundation. They 
pick up a scanty salary of five or six 
hundred dollars, not from the income of a 
fund, but by money begged from friends 
of the cause and from the tuition of the 
pupils. Their young wives teach in the pre- 
paratory departmeut, or perhaps in the col- 
lege. We remember one such case, in which 
the professor’s wife taught Greek in the pre- 
paratory department and conic sections 
to the sophomores, and few college students 
have been better taught. There are fewer 
lectures, less show, less rowdyism; but just 
as good honest hard work, which makes 
men; and just as much Latin, and Greek, 
and mathematics as is to be found at Yale 
or Princeton; and the graduates are just as 
well equipped for the struggle that is be- 
fore thgm. The students may not have be- 
fore them even the example of men who 
have made themselves famous by their ac- 
quirements; but they do have the advantage 
of being brought ipto constant personal 
contact with men of self-denial and energy 
who are capable of such distinction, and 
that is worth about as much. That new 
Western state or territory is happy which 
has such institutions, and there will be not 
a few more needed. A scholarship will 
make one scholar a better scholar, and ten 
of them may make one scholar famous who 
perhaps would have been less famous with- 
out it; but a college wisely started on the 
same foundation is sure to educate hundreds 
of those who shall be the educators and 
the influential men and women in all 
spheres of power. 


Elitorial Hotes, 


SomE hundred or more of the leading Repub- 
licans of this state met last week at Saratoga 
Springs, in response to an tuvitation from Mr' 
Cornell, for the purpose of consuliation in re- 
gard to the election this fall. A similar meet- 
ing, though not so large, was held at the same 
Plate the previous week, at the invitation of 
Mr. Cowdin. The meeting of last week was 
mainly composed of the so-called Conkling 
Republicans, while the other meeting was as 
largely composed of Hayes Republicans. Both 
classes of Republicaus agreed in the opinion 
that a regular and full convention of the party 
should be called this fall to nominate a candi- 
date forthe Court of Appeals and attend to 
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any other business that may come before it, 
This settles the question that such a con- 
vention will be held. The temper of both 
meetings was in all respects excellent. Senator 
Conkling had the good sense to write a very 
appropriate letter, which was read at the last 
meeting; and itis to be hoped that he will 
have the further good sense to act in the spirit 
of his own letter. The question now to be set- 
tled is not whether he shall be his own suc- 
cessor in the United States Senate, but whether 
the Republicans shall select that successor. 
They have the majority in the senate, and what 
they should seek to gain is a majority in the 
other house of the legislature. To do this, 
they must act together in the spirit of harmony 
and thorough co-operation ; and if they have 
this wisdom the strong prospect is that they 
will win a victory, besides increasing their rep- 
resentation in the next Congress. This is no 
time for factions for personal, or any other rea- 
sons. The whole strength of the Republican 
vote must be concentrated, or the Democrats 
will carry the day. 


{r is not an uncommon remark among law- 
yers that Chief-Judge Church, of the New 
York Court of Appeals, runs the political 
department of the Court. Though by no 
means its ablest judge, he is regarded as its 
managing politician. When Governor Robin- 
son, after the death of Judge Allen, asked the 
members of the Court to meet him for advice 
and consultation as to the proper person to be 
appointed to fill the vacancy, Chief -Judge 
Church suggested that no appointment should 
be made until after the Democrats in this state 
had nominated their candidate for the position, 
and that then the nominee should be appoint- 
ed. This strikes us as a very siugular sugges- 
tlon, consiaered in its political and party as- 
pects, when falling from the lips of the chief 
judge of the highest tribunal in the state. The 
question of fitness for the office seems not to 
have occurred to him. The unknown man that 
was yet to be nominated by the Democratic 
party was the man whom he recommended to 
the governor. Chief-Justice Chase and ex- 
Justice Davis, when a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, seriously marred 
tbeir judicial reputations by evincing political 
ambition ; and Judge Church, of this state, has 
the folly to follow their bad example. He 
would be a wiser man and a better judge and 
more respected by the legal profession, as well 
as by the people, if he would adopt for him- 
self the motto of being ‘‘a judge, wholly a 
judge, and nothing but a judge.’’ No man is 
really fit forthe office whose ambition it does 
not satisfy. 


Mr. J. H. WALKER, of Worcester, Mass., in 
his testimony before the Hewitt Committee, last 
week, said: ‘“‘He believed that an industry in 
its inception should be protected until it could 
compete with the same industry in other coun- 
tries ; and after that it should not be protected, 
and should only be taxed for necessary reve- 
nue.’”? Mr. Walker is a large manufacturer of 
boots and shoes ; and, applying his theory to 
this particular industry, he said that, unless it 
was protected, European manufacturers would, 
in consequence of cheaper labor, “send their 
boots and shoes here and undersell us right 
under our noses.’? They work their employés 
“for half the wages we pay here,’’ and, of 
course, if unprotected, we could not compete 
with them, either in Europe or in our own mar- 
ket. This is a very fair statement of the argu- 
ment for a protective tariff, in opposition to the 
theory of Free Trade. The argument, too, is 
a sound one. Whether a country shall protect 
its own industries by tariff duties against un- 
friendly and practically destructive competition 
by similar industries in other countries, and 
what industries shall be selected for such pro- 
tection, is far less a question of mere theory 
than one of fact. If no such protection be 
needed, then it should not be afforded ; but if 
the reverse be the fact, then it is wise as a 
measure of domestic policy. England did not 
adopt Free Trade until her own industries, 
under centuries of protection, had acquired 
such a supremacy that she could compete in 
her own markets against all the rest of the 
world; and when the United States sball have 
reached this point,then and not till then the 
theory of the Free Traders will be in order for 
this country. 


THE State of Iowa seems to be ina fog in re- 
gard to the next election of her repre sentatives 
in Congress. The law of the state provides 
that the elections therein shall be hed upon the 
second Tuesday in October, except in presi- 
dential years, and in those years upon the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in November. 
This is not a presidential year, and there is no 
legal provision in Iowa for choosing congress- 
men except at the first-named period. Would 
this be a lawtul election? Clearly not. The 
twenty-fifth section of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States designates ‘‘the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November’’ as 
the day for choosing representatives in Con- 
grees in the year 1876, and in every second year 





thereafter. Congress, by the Act of March 3d, 
1875, so far modified this section as to provide 
that it shall not apply “to any state that has 
not yet changed its day of election and whose 
constitution must be amended in order to effect 
a change in the day of the election of state 
officers in said state.’? This does not meet the 
case of Iowa, since her constitution leaves the 
question undetermined except at the first elec- 
tion and except in presidential years. The 
consequence is that that state must this fall 
hold two elections—one for state officers, in Oc- 
tober, and another for congressmen, in Novem- 
ber—or the legislature must be convened to 
alter the day now appointed for the election of 
state officers. An election of congressmen in 
October would not be legal, siace it would be 
in conflict with Federal law. The shortest and 
easiest way out of the difficulty is to convene 
the legislature and change the state law, so 
that both elections may be held on the same 
day in November. Lowa is a Republican state 
and cannot afford to peril her Republican rep- 
resentation in the next Congress. 


Tue World, of this city, has generally been an 
outspoken advocate of sound principles in 
respect to currency and finance. No abler 
articles were written thun those which ap- 
peared in its editorial columns in opposition 
to the Silver Bill, when pending before Con- 
gress, It insisted upon the necessity of main- 
taining the public faith, exposed the vagaries 
and folly of the Greenbackers, and showed 
both the wisdom and the duty of specie re- 
sumption, as provided for by law. Ina word, 
the World was thoroughly a hard-money pa- 
per, on the basis of gold as the standard;of val- 
ue. We do not know that it has departed 
from its former faith; yet for weeks past, 
indeed, for several months, it has almost en- 
tirely avoided any editorial discussion of the 
currency question, though in the platforms of 
the various party conventions this ia the one 
question of chiefest prominence. What does 
this mean? Is the World, known to be the 
representative of Mr. Tilden, who is reputed 
to be its chief owner, slowly swinging itself 
into line with Western and Southern Democ- 
racy? The Democrats of the West and the 
South are out-and-out inflationists, and mean 
to conduct and hope to carry the vext pres- 
idential election on this basis. Is the World, 
as Mr. Tilden’s organ, preparing to join them 
in this mad crusade against honesty and finan- 
clal good sense? Its present silence is both 
suggestive and significant. 





A SERMON printed in The Presbyterian is de- 
voted to explaining what the mystic number 
of the Beast, ‘‘six hundred three score and 
six,’’ means. It is, says the preacher, no sum- 
mation of the numerical value of the letters 
in any word ; but the repeated six, six, six of 
666 is the proper emblem of Satan, as seven is 
of God’s redemption. ‘he number three, he 
says, means in Scripture the Trinity; the 
number four, the world; the number ten, 
worldly completeness ; four, God, plus man, 
means the Atonement, the promise of God’s 
mercy; the number twelve, which is tbree 
times four, God multiplied into man, denotes 
salvation, the Church. Now, as seven is the 
pumber which means God’s work of atonement 
for man, so six, which just falls short of 
seven, indicates Satan, who is ever trying to 
imitate God and always failing. Six, six, six 
is Satan’s repeated attempt to say seven and 
his ignominious failure. Such a sermon we 
consider an abuse of the privileges of the 
pulpit, and the printing of it an abuse of the 
privileges of the press, avd any moral deduc- 
tions drawn from it, as truth secured on false 
pretenses which dishonor it. Such imagina- 
tive nonsense should be left to the New 
Church people to develop, with their tiresome 
“correspondences.” 


Wuat is the matter with the Catholic press, 
that it is afraid to consider the case of Denis 
Kearney? We are surprised to see that only 
two of them speak of him at all: one of them 
the bushwhacking Ishmaelite, The Freeman’s 
Journal, which frees its mind as usual; and 
the other the wise and prudent Boston Pilot. 
The Pilot, a thoroughly loyal Irish Catholic 
journal, takes him to task seriously, asks him 
if he believes that profanity and ‘abuse are 
arguments, and begs him to bring forward a 
single idea fit for the consideration of intelli- 
gent men, and to stop his ‘‘foul and fetid 
blatherskite about the ‘lecherous boud- 
holders’ and the ‘slimy imps of hell’ who 
publish newspapers.’’ itcalls enbim ‘to bea 
leader by prudence, foresight, and common 
sense ; instead of by filthy adjectives, riotous 
allusions, absurd advice, and brass-kettle ora- 
tory.”” And when he resents its well-meant 
suggestions, and abuses its proprietors as 
‘* bloated bondholders and hoary-headed vam- 
pires,”? The Pilot replies by announcing that 
its publishers will next November pay anoth- 
er ten per cent. to the poor workingmen that 
lost their money in Donohoe’s bank, whose 
debts the present publishers are paying, el- 
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though they bought the paper after Donohoe 
failed and are under no moral obligations to 
pay these debts. For ‘slimy imps of hell’ we 
call that rather decent conduct, and quite as 
hkely to gain the favor of the Catholic [rish of 
Boston as Denis Kearney’s dirty denuncia- 
tions, 


[rsdould not be imagined that a British pro- 
tectorate over Turkey will immediately cor- 
rect all the abuses of government which have 
existed fiom time immemorial. In the first 
place, we do not know how much this protect- 
orate is intended to accomplish. Then, at 
the best, it is only a protectorate; and the 


‘analogy of Hindustan cannot be perfect until 


Great Britain rules, as well as protects, Turkey. 
Hindustan is nota bundle of provinces gov- 
erned by native rulers, who are protected and 
advised by an English resident at court. It is 
a thoroughly incorporated portion of the 
British Empire, and it is difficult to see how 
Turkey can be *‘ Hindustaneed"’ until its rulers 
are replaced by British governors, Tur- 
key could receive no greater blessing than that 
of being subjugated ; and it is difficult to see 
how anything short of subjugation can bring 
order out of the wild disorder, which is worse 
now tbhau in the days when the ancestors of 
the Kurds harrassed the march of the Ten 
Thousand. It is the recognized policy of the 
British Government, as of the Russian, to ex- 
tend its influence and control; and we pre- 
sume that England will be drawn into a closer 
and closer relation to Turkey, which will be- 
fore long lack little of suzerainty. At that 
civilization will find occasion to rejoice. 


....The decision inthe Mackonochie case, by 
which the judgment of the Court of Arches 
was reversed, was, it appears, given on tech- 
nical grounds. The question inyolved was 
whether the penalty of suspension could be 
enforced for contempt of court, and a majority 
of the judges of the Queen’s bench concurred 
in the opinion that it could not. There was no 
approval expressed of the defendant’s cor- 
duct. This is said to be the third time that 
Lord Penzance’s decisions have been set aside 
on technical grounds. The question which 
seems to us to arise at this juncture is whether 
the Dean of the Court of Arches has any 
power to enforce any decision that he may 
make under the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. 


....Professor R. bertson Smith has been on 
trial for heresy in Scotland for teaching that 
Deuteronomy, though inspired, was not writ- 
ten by Moses; but was the production of a 
much later period and is of an imaginative 
character. The Siandard says of the Baptists 
of this country: 


**Ove or two eminent scholars connected 
with our own denomination are understood to 
hold a view with reference to the Book of 
Deuteronomy substantially the same as that 
maintained by Prof. Ri bertson Smith. Dissent 
from this critical judgment, of a somewhat 
decided character, has been expressed ; yet we 
bave heard nothing of any arraignment for 
heresy.” 


It believes in tolerance if in critical investigza- 
tions. 


...-Mr. Hewitt’s Committee last week asked 
Mr. Wright, the chief of the Massucnusetts 
Bureau of Statistics, what he would recom- 
meod Congress to do in the matter of helping 
the workipgmen. ‘ Adjouro,’”’ was the curt 
reply. ‘*It would pay the country better to 
give each congressman $25,000 not to sit than 
to pay him $5,000 for what he does.” This, of 
couree, is extravagant—not meant to be con- 
strued in the most literal senee; yet itis a 
very pertinent answer to the question sub- 
mitted to Mr. Wright. It is not the business 
of Covgress to provide either labor or food for 
workingmen or anybody else. 


-+++ The Christian Intelligencer says that, in its 
reply to THE INDEPENEENT, it * inadvertently 
quoted from the translation of Ursinus on the 
Catechism,’’ instead of from the authorized 
translation of the Reformed Church, A great- 
er familiarity with the language of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, which every minister is re- 
quired to preach upou regularly, might be 
naturally expected of one who assumes to 
defend it against misrepresentation, 


...-There is an Episcopal ‘ Theological 
Seminary and High School” in Virginia. 
Several colored young men have applied for 
education for the ministry; and were turned 
away, rather than allow them to receive educa- 
tion with white people. Dr. Gibson has been 
authorized to raise funds to establish a sepa- 
rate school for colored people; and we bope 
that, if he comes North, he will meet a cold 
reception. 


.«The custom-house officers of this city 
are making rather lively times for those Amer- 
ican travelers who, having spent a part of the 
summer in Europe, are now comisg home,” 
loaded with laces and other niceties, which , 
for the lack of honesty, they would be glad to 
smuggle into this country. We recommend 
the officers to spare neither age nor sex ; but 
to treat all as if they would cheat the Govern- 
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went, if they eould. This is the only wayjto 
prevent the rascality which many of them 
would otherwise practice. 


.  ....The famous Robert Toombs, being 
asked what he thought about “fiat money,” 
replied “Oh! it is nonsense,” adding that 
there are always some men “who delight to 
spill ahatful of facts for the purpose of run- 
ping after one small fallacy,” and apologizing 
for them by calling them ‘‘fools.” He said 
that this folly “‘won’t last long.”” We agree 
with him for once, at least; yet the folly may 
work a great deal of mischief while it does 
last. 

..Please do not, dear “pedobaptist’”’ min- 
isterial brethren, load the mails with replies to 
Professor Wilkinson's article,on our first page, 
We know you donot like it,and that it is as pro- 
voking as itissbarp. But we cannot burden 
our pages with replies, and we are free to say 
that we published this, and some others from 
the same pen, on the mode of baptism pot be- 
cause the argumevt was so strong, but be- 
cause it was put with such admirable rbetor- 
ical skill. 

..President Foss, of Wesleyan University, 
will be tempted to refuse to try again to do 
good, by preaching at the Ocean Grove camp- 
meeting. The Christian Standard says of him 
that “being indentified with the literary iv- 
terests of tne Courch bas in no wise dimin- 
ished his unctious ¢pirituality,”’ 

.-Avother argument for the Millenarians 
to prove that we are in the last times. A falee 
Christ has lately appeared and deceived many 


in Grosseto, Italy. He bad chosen twelve dis- 
ciples, and had a followivg of two or three 
thousand men, when he was met bythe Italian 
police aud killed. 


..The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate does 
not like the evangelists who go about from 
church to church to stic up revivals. Having 
watched their methods, it says: 

‘The only evangelists of the day we would 
be willing tounderwrite are Taylor and Moody 
and Sankey. They have a host of imitators; 
but they are grained wood, not oak or walout,” 

..The Democratic State Committee of 
Massachusetts baving turned the cold shoul- 


der upon General Butler, it now looks as if the 
General would find bimself seriously at fault 
in fixing up things in that state. Unfortu- 
nately for him, no party can thoroughly trust 
him. 


.. We are glad to observe that crimival pro- 
ceedings have been commenced against the 
trustees of the collapsed Teutonia Savings 
Bank, of this city. Asthe facts now appear, 
they were all a set of plunderers, who deserve 
to be severely puvished for their crimes, 


.- Tbe Southern Methodists have deter- 
mined to have a Quarterly Review of their own. 


The first number isto appear this Fall and J. 
W. Hinton, D.D., is to be the editor. It seems 
to us that the Southern Church would do bet- 
ter to support heartily Dr. Whedon's Heview. 


..We publish this week the entire preet{- 


dential address of Professor Newcomb, on 
which we commented last week, It will be 
found worthy of careful reading. 





___________} 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 


truth add certainly curiug in every case. 
No remedy known — Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and triend 
and always proves true. 





Ir is acknowledged by chemists and 
physicians that Dr. Price’s Special Flav- 
— Extracts are the purest in the mar- 

et. 





CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


WE desire to call the attention of church 
committees who are about refurnisbing 
their churches with pew-cushions to those 
manufactured by the American Carpet 
Lining Company, 98 Thomas Street, New 
York. This firm has a patent filling, 
which is moth proof; and they have on 
hand at present a large assortment of fine 
goods, at reasonable prices. Great annoy- 
ance has often been occasioned by the 
ruin of entire sets of cusbions in churches, 
and these moth-proof seats are bound to 
become popular wherever they are used. 
They are what has long been needed in 
this capacity, and are kept in order with 
very much less expense. We advise those 
who are about purchasing to examine these 
goods before going elsewhere. 








ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 

THE improvements and repuirs of this 
popular and well-known hotel are now 
completed. Having more conveniences 
than ever for the comfort of its patrons, it 
offers superior advantages for transient and 
permanent guests. Uriah WELOH, late 
firm and successor toS. Hawk & Co., pro 
prietor 





‘‘Tue Brunswick,” Boylston, corver of 
The finest hote] in 


Clarendon 8t., Boston. 
the world. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIBERS will save themselves delay 
and loss of one or more numbers of the 
paper if, in ordering their address changed, 
they will give the name of the post-office 
and state to which the paper has been going, 
and the name of the post-office and state to 


which they wish it changed. 
ES 


GREAT PREMIUM. 
CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 


Tux immensely valuable oil painting, by 
Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, enti- 
tled ‘‘Abrabam Lincoln Signitig the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,” was presented re- 
cently by its owner (Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son) to the Government of the United 
States. It. has been placed in the Capitol, 
beside the old and famous pictures of 
Trumbull and others ; and in all future 
years will be regariled as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here or 
elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. Car- 
penter by Mrs. Thompson for the picture, 
it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THe INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a fac 
simile steel engraving (by Ritchie) of this 
great painting, and has since distributed 
nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to its sub- 
acribers in every section of the country. 
The demand still continues; and the recent 
gift of the original picture to the Govern- 
ment has made this beautiful and life-like 
engraving more popular with the people 
than ever before. The engraving contains 
a perfect likeness of President Lincoln and 
each member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith, 

We wish to state that the price of this 
engraving before the purchase of the steel 
plate by THe INDEPENDENT was $20 for 
ordinary prints and $30 for ‘‘artist’s 
proofs.” We now offer to present a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any per- 
son who will subscribe for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year and pay our regular price, 
$3, in advance, for the same 





ARTIST-PROOF OOPY, 

Any person subscribing for four years in 
advance, and sending us $12, will be pre- 
sented with an “‘artist-proof copy” of this 
engraving, with the artist’s—-Mr. Ritchie’s 
—name (in verification) attached. We have 
a few copies only of the latter left, and no 
more, of course, can be had at any price. 

The “artist-proof’ copy, to insure 
safety, will be sent by express. The ordi- 
nary ‘‘prints” will be sent by mail, on 
roller. 

We are now ready to fill orders promptly 
for this magnificent steel engraving on the 
terms above named. For further particu- 
lars see premium page. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS ILLUS 
TRATED. 


Wuat our Sunday-schools most need is 
a practical and interesting method of im 
pressing the lessons of the Bible indelibly 
upon the minds of the children. There is 
apt to be too much inattention and learning 
by rote. The Transfer Designs for the 
Blackboard, invented by Mr. George H. 
Springer, which have lately been brought 
to our notice, cover this ground most ef- 
fectually. They consist of a large number 
of illustrations, especially adapted to the 
International Sunday-school Lessons, 
and other Bible scenes, drawn by 
Frank Beard. The idea is that these 
illustrations are perforated or stiff 
brown paper, which is placed against the 
blackboard, or black paper, furnished 
with the outfit, and stenciled with a coarse 
cotton bag containing white or colored 
pulverized chalk, leaving a dotted outline, 
which may afterward be quickly drawn 
out in bolder lines. The outfit is very rea 
sonable in price and recommends itself to 
every Sunday-school. 

We believe Mr. Henry Hoyt, of Boston, 
is the publisher of these designs, from 
whom full particulars may be obtained. 





| 91.75 WORTH OF THE LATEST AND 
CHOICEST MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


Reap the great offer made by the Turner 
Manufacturing Domapany, the agents of 
the wonderful Mason’s Chart, This inven; 
tion has received the warmest praise from 
the highest musical authority. It teaches 
piano and organ playing in one day. A 
cbild can understand it. In order to in- 
crease their sales at once, they make tbis 
bona fide offer to our subscribers. The 
music is worth $1.75 alone. 








Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder has 
been used for years, and was never better 
than itisto-day. It is the purest and best, 





YELLOW FEVER. 


THE ravages of yellow feverin our Seuth- 
ern States, and the consequent excitement 
in the public mind eo it, may be 
sufficient excuse for calling attention tothe 
fact that we have in our midst a powerful 
preventive of that, as well as other fevers. 
It should be well known that heat is one of 
the best disinfectants and a perfect anti- 
dote to contagion. It quickly destroys all] 
animal poison at 160 degrees, It is well- 
known at the South that when the weather 
is hot and dry yellow fever does not 
advance; but in wet weather, or when it is 
warm and mugey, the fever advances with 
fearful rapidity. 

In South America, where they have a 
large experience with yellow fever, the 
treatment of their best physicians is to give 

the patients, when firsttaken, something to 
make them sweat, and then rely on careful 
pursing for the rest. Furthermore, all 
competent authorities agree to the fact that 
to be clean comprehends the highest sani- 
tary requirements. By the Turkish bath 
processes this necessity is most thoroughly 
complied with. It not only purifies the 
external, but also the internal man. The 
blood is cleansed from impurities, and at 
the same time its circulation rendered more 
perfect, By this means every organ is in- 
vigorated, and thus rendered invulnerable 
to epidemics. When one is blessed with a 
purified and active circulation he is en- 
abled not only to cope with disease in its 
hydra forms; but his daily duties become 
more pleasurable snd the probabilities for 
a long life are enhanced. One of the best 
places, by the way, to take a Turkish Bath 
in this vicinity is at the well known estab- 
lishment of Charles H. Shepard, 81 and 88 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. A BELIEVER. 

Re 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exrxir 
bas been before the American pours Sorty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
ig | by actual service, until it has become 
ousehold friend in thousands of our 
best families. . ular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc,, should always use it. Farmers 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak bighly in its praise. 
Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt.. Proprietors. 








DON’T SAY HUMBUG, 


but judge yourself. Send for free litho- 
graph of 5-Ton $50 Freight-Paid Sold-on- 
Trial Wagon Scale, all Iron and Steel, 
Brass Beam. Address Jones, of Bingham- 
ton, Binghamton, N. Y. = « 
ro 


DEMOREST’s JLLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MaGazine, New York City, August, 1878, 
says: “The ‘American Housekeeper’s’ 
Scale is an indispensable article required 
in every home. It isthe best family plat- 
form scale in the world. It has no compet- 
itor as regards price and durability and 
will often pay back its cost or 
time.” See advertisement of W. 
Thompson & Co., last page. 


Ed 


MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 


Or the many trite sayings which in the 
philosophy of everyday life are repeat:d 
ever and again, none are more common 
than those relating to that best blessing, 
Health. At this season we are all more or 
less exposed to the influence of malarial 
poisoning, which, unless promptly and 
effectually eliminated from the system, 
makes life a burden to the sufferer. THER 
MALINE has never been known, in any sing’e 
case, to fail in curing Chills and Fever and 
kindred diseases, and its ch« apness, safety, 
and efficacy have placed it first in the ranks 
of Ague medicines. Its Tonicaction, when 
from any cause the syetem has become en- 
ervated, combined with its above specific 
value, has earned for it the title of “The 
perfect tonic, the unrivaled febrifuge.” 
THERMALINE is sold by all Druggists, at 
the unprecedentedly low price of 25 cents per 
box. The10-cents explanatory book mailed 
_ by Dundas, Dick & Co., 33 Wooster 

, N. Y., to readers of Tue INDEPEND- 
ay 
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AN INVALUABLE PREPARATION. 


the careful inquirer that Ridge’s Food for 


lusion, but a perfect dietetic. Beiog made 
from carefully sclected cereals, it is pure; 
being cooked in process of preparation, it 
goes further, is cheaper, and is quickly 
ready for use. It is highly nutritious, 
easy of digestion, and probably tbe only 
diet on which an infant’s or invalid’s life 
can be supported without milk. 

Plants feed in order that they may renew 
periodically their foliage and biossoms; 
thus proper care and nourishment insures 
success, And so itis with the child. Robust 
manhood is the result of healthy childhood. 
Ridge’s Food for Infants and Invalids, 
from its well-known properties and pecn- 
liar preparation, has established a world- 
wite reputation for purity, palatability, 
bone, flesh, and factening qualities. 








Iv is » bad thing to make up a fight, but 
a good thing to make up @ quarrel; but it 


palm off any other saleratus onto you than 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal, manufactured 
at 112 Liberty Street, New York. We are 
glad to see that a good many of our mer- 


kinds. 


kind of Salt ratus or Soda onto us besides 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal. 











THE MOST WONDERFUL INVENTION oF ANY AGE Is MASON'S CHART, 


Would you not like te play upon the Piano or tl 


1 
(parpe og. 1n. Qno, ou 2 Bibes Sof kane humbug, te hl hest Mu its p usical Authority \ ~p- 


play dificult musio wita uli tue case and expression of months of study. Mason’ ® Chart is vot a Look o 
clreular, itisa Machine which ots over the keys, changing its position for the N 
different picces of music lim wisty top lay, vee “pry | you exactly where to place your .) 
to tend as @ child's etory book ‘i 
Sse 





hands. Itisassimplocs tu 


ant of all sass yay canbe ¥ 


u eat 


and certain In its resulte=it you can read you os play the Piano or Organ iu 


on e day, better than a Teacher could teach you in three months, If you 
“ning no “Plano you can learn at sone friend’s house aud astouish all with 
your knowledge. Theso Charta:have been invented but afew months, yet 
they havo found their way toevery City in Europe, and to every State and 
Territory in tho U. 8. Dexter Smith, the Editor of tho most popular Musical 
perin America, says: ‘They should find a place in every house, whether 
t 


oh cre is a Piano or Ors anor 
Table ts to Arithmetic, 


—they are to Music what tho Multiplication 
O00 of these Charts have been sold, and tes- 


timonials by the thousand celved—we guarantee perfect satisfaction. mee 


havo been sold for $5.00 e 
abroad. Our extensive machinery and the bean deman 
mall, post pald to any address, securely 


@cquisition to society and the home circle, 


> ry 


introduce this most ‘or aioes invention at onc: 
every a. 7c of 
taining $1.7 of the chghcons and latest rons 
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whole world, as it is the greatest L invention the 


inthis country and that is tho prico of th a 
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with complete directions. They fit any P 
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1.75 worth of a Music given absolutely Free. 


toorld ever saw, and wort 


ILLAR, sent by 
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e day to ret elegantly an come a bright 
t invention unhesitatingly endorses i". 


bacri be t jays only, inorder to 
toa ohore cats paper Fesomen. WO WL GIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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a hundred aetlats 0 every onc who js a lover of 
music. The Turner Man Manufacturing Co., 93 Water St., Boston, Mass., AGENTS yor Tun WorLp. 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS 


FOR 


STONE IN THE BLADDER AND HEMORRHAGE FROM THE BLADDER. 


Case of Mrs. ——, of Charlotte, N.C., stated by Dr. J. B. Jones, of that place. 


Mrs. —— suffered with stone in the bladder, composed of alternate concentric layers of calcareous 
matter and lithic acid, attended with occasional alarm ng hemorrhage from the bladder. I prescribed for 
hemor the Buffalo Lithia Water, the continuous use of which arrested the tormation of s 


acre e occurs now at much Jonger intervals. 


aters, in cases of Six Gallons, $5 per case at the Springs. Of 


Tomes: & MASSEY, bre } mtr and 28th St., New York, 
$6.50 per Case. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo. Lithiatt Springs, Virginia. 


Ir must become almost self-evident to 


Infants and Invalids is not a patented de- 


is better to fight than to have your grocer 


chants are selling it, notwithstanding they 
can’t make so good a profit on it as on other 
If any one wants to get up a fight 
with us, let them try and put some other 
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CENTENNIAL PREMIUM WINE. 


Puysicrans have used Speer’s Port Grape 
Wine, of New Jersey, and, having applied 
to it the strictest test, pronounce it a pure 
wine, and recommend it tothe aged and 
infirm and for general use where wine is 
desirable, as the most reliable of wines to 
be had. It received the highest award at 
the Centennial Exhibition. Druggists sell 
it. Salesroom, 34 Warren Street, N. Y. 











NEVER RETURN. 

Tr is said that one out of every four real 
invalids who go to Denver, Col., to recover 
bealth never return to the East or South 
except asa corpse. The undertakers, next 
to the hotel-keepers, have the most profit- 
able business. This excessive mortality 
may be prevented and patients saved and 
cured, under the care of friends and Joved 
ones at home, if they will but use Hop Bit- 
ters in time. This we know. See other 
column. 





THOSE SUFFERING FRO GENERAL, 
DEBILITY should take MEN AN’S PEP- 
TONIZED BEGF TONIC, containing the entire 
nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere stim- 
ulant, like the extracts ot beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, und life-sustaining prop- 
erties. is invaluable in all enfeebled diti 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
tion, overwork, or acute disease; and in every form 
of debility popioutanty when resulting from pulmo- 
nary compla ts. Itis friendly and helpful to the 
most delicate stomach. CASWELL, HAZARD & 
CO., Proprietors, New York. 

OO  —  ———_$§$—_—— 


THE most refreshing toilet article is H. A. Casse- 
beer’s Quinine Hair Tonic, for embellishing the hair 
and reiieving headaches, etc. Price $1. At all Drug- 
gists. 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers nov 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Oheck. 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
ss BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 




















HAIR DYE. 


BATCH R’8 CELEBRATED HAIR DYB beet 
ia the world. The inventor bas used this splend‘'d 
Hair ze for 37 roots. with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his non ith—proof that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. less, reliable, instantaneous. No 

recy ent; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied a’ 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No, 16 nd street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Drs. Strongs’ Remedial Institute, beautifully and 
centrally located, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary élite, seeking health or pleasure 

rices Reduced. 


AJ ‘ 
COX & SONS, LONDON. 

18 BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
RANCH D Ww. -.. BOSTON. 
ART WORK IN Woop. STONE, METAL, 
Tl A STA A&S8s. 
EASTER DECORATIONS NOW ON EXHIBITION 


STIFFS’ Plain ana Decorated Lambeth Ware. 
List of Catalogues on application. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


DECORATED DINNER SETS, 150 














Pieces, from......... sacaaihhssdhikd sin aecaeadie $22 50 
DECORATED TOILET SETS, 11 

Pieces, from......... c< oncneiooneotssoane 400 
ENGRAVED GOBLETS, from... .. ... 1 50 
DECORATED CHINA TEA SETS, 

56 Pieces, from..........0...66. ceeeeeee 600 


FRENOH FIRE-PROOF OOOKING WARE 
JUST OPENED. 
IRIDESCENT OR RAINBOW GLASS, 


SAXON FIGURES, CANDELABRAS, 
WALL-POCKETS, Etc. 


New First-Class Goods. Liberal Inducements. 


WILHELM & GRAEF, 


1152 BROADWAY, near 27th &t., N. Y. 





Store Fixtures. 
Send for my ill. cata- 
logue, if you need any 
article to handle your 
= goods. Estimates for 
»-- complete outfit sent by 
wailand best discounts 
given. A. B. WOOD, 


m™ 
Building. 28 West 










For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. Forother 
premiums see page}29. 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


BARSTO 


WROUGHT IRON FURNAGE. 


Quality of Heat ‘tual t that abtained from Steam or Hot Water Radi- 
ation at Less than Half the Expense, 
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Perfectly Gas-Tight. No Overheated Surface. 





_ Prices, from $100 upward. 


Pure Air; No Gas ; No Dust.—The Radiator is made wholly of Boller-plate Iron, with joints eecured by rivets, as in Steam Boilere 
A permanent gar-tight joint cannot be made otherwise, nor between wrought and cast-iron when both are used in the Radiator. 
No Overheated Surfaces.—Fire-pot separate from and independent of the Ridiator, with air-space between. 


Economy and Great Power.—By having the return-draft flue within the Radiator (a feature peculiar to the Barstow Furnsce) much 
fuel is saved, the heating power largely increased, and a good draft insured where all others fail. 


Ease of Management.—Improved Anti-Clinker Grate, by which a continuous fire can be easily kept through the season. All flues are 
perpendicular and self-cleaning. 


Quality and Workmanship.—Same as in other well-known goods of our make, which have won for us our world-wide reputation of 
producing the finest work made. 


Full information in Descriptive Circulars. Estimates made for all parts of the country 
for heating and ventilating. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 


Cor. Beekman and Water Sts., New Yorks Providence, R. |; 56 and 58 Union Stree’, Bostor, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES, RANGES, FURNACES, FIREPLACE HEATERS, ETC. 


Sold by the Trade throughout our own and most Foreign Countries. 











RECENT MEDALS:—Centennial Exposition, 1876; Vienna, Austria, 1878: Santiago, Chili, 1875; New England Fair, 
Manchester, N. H., 1875; American Institute Fair, New York, 1878, °74, °75,and ’76; Cincinnati Industrial Expvsition, 





1872, °73, and °74; Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association Fair, Boston, 1874; Rhode Island State Fair, 1828; and many 
others. 
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Arnold, Constable & Cn 
CARPETS 


UPHOLSTERY, 


New Fall Styles 
NOW OPEN. 


Broadway and 19th Street. 
, —___ 





Financial, 


GENERAL GARFIELD’S SPEECH. 





GENERAL GARFIELD, who has been re- 
nominated in his own district for Congress, 
and will undoubtedly be re-elected, in his 
recent speech at Massillon, in Ohio, pre- 
sents the Republican doctrine in regard to 
finance and currency in aclear and impress- 
ive light. We submit two extracts from 
this admirable speech, in the first of which 
he states, as follows, the grounds upon which 
specie resumption is based: 


“* First, The public faith demands it, 
By all the solemn pledges which a nation 
can give, the restoration of specie payment 
was promised when the greenback was is- 
sued. That promise ought to have been 
kept long ago, and it is as unpatriotic as it 
is dishonest to attempt to prevent its fuifill- 
ment now. 

‘* Second, The highest interests both of 

labor and of capital demand resumption. 
Uncertainty is the worst element that can 
enter into the business calculations of men, 
and the: uncertainty which legislation 
brings is the worst form of uncertainty. 
The Government must get out of the way, 
and let prosperity return. It can do this 
by puttiog it out of the power of Congress 
to change our standard of value by its 
votes. 
‘* Third, Thechief hardships of resump- 
tion have already been endured. The 
short step to stability and certainty will 
hurt far 4. than to retrace our steps and 
plunge back again into the evils from which 
we have escaped. 

“Three years ago the Democracy de- 
nounced the resumption law as inefficient. 
Now they denounce it for its efficiency. 
They know that its enactment strengthened 
the public credit and increased the coin 
reserve. The balance of trade, now large- 
ly in our favor, is adding to our stock of 
tbe precious metals, and the moment that 
greenbacks are equal to cvin there will be 
added to our effective currency the whole 
volume of our coin. The Democracy would 
prevent this. They denounce us ior mak- 
ing the greenback better. They seek to 
make it worse. When resumption comes, 
the laboring man’s dollar will be equal to 
the best dollar inthe world, If the effort 
of the Dewocracy (to repeal the resumption 
law should succeed, it would make the 
greenback dollar poorer and make the cir- 
culation of gold coin impossible. . . . 
The Resumption law provides that the 
greenback shall become and remain equal 
to coin. This the Ohio Democrats uppuse.” 


In the other and longer extract he replies, 
as follows, to the clamor of the Western 
Democrats and the Greenbackers for the 
retirement of all the national bank-notes, 
and the substitution therefor of legal- 
tender notes directly issued by the Treasury 
Department: 


‘* First. That itis a flat violation of the 

Constitution. Every Democratic member 
of the Supreme Court has declared wnat 
even our present issue of greenbacks is un- 
constitutional. The majority of that 
court defended them ouly as a War meas- 
OPO.» «.% 
“Second. The proposed substitution 
renders resumption impossible. As the 
law pow stands,the Government must main- 
tain $346,000,000 of greenbacks at par with 
coin, and the Treasury is amply able to do 
it. The national banks are required to 
march abreast with the Government and 
at their own expense keep their own notes 
at par. The Democracy propose to release 
the banks from this duty and throw the 
whole burden upon the Treasury and the 
people. By an additional issue of $324,- 
000,000 of greenbacks they make the ‘l'reas- 
ury responsible for maintaining $670,000,- 
000 of paper. Every intelligent man knows 
that the Treasury cannot keep so lurge a 
volume at par. 

‘‘ Third. This substitution would entail 
grievous burdens upon the taxpayers of 
thecountry. As the law now stands, green- 
backs are exempt from taxation. Poor 
men, who hold but few, gain little advan- 
tege from this exemption; but it is a well- 
known practice of our capitalists to put 


is made, and thus escape a large share of 
the public burdens. h the stock and 
notes of national banks are subject to heavy 
taxation. The Government taxes their 
circulation, and states tax their stock and 
outstanding notes. The Democra- 
cy propose to abandon all this, and create 
in its stead « privileged currency of $224,- 
000,000, which will beexempt from taxa- 
tlon. 

‘* Fourth, If this attempt is successful, it 
will result in the restoration of the 
wretched state-bank system that prevailed 
before the war. 

“* Fifth. A fatal objection to the substi- 
tution of greenbacks for national bank- 
notes is this: that it makes a complete 
divorce between the business of the coun- 
try and the volume of its circulating me- 
dium. Now, under tree banking the vol- 
ume will increase or diminish according 
to the demands of business. Under the 
proposed system of issuing al) our paper 
money directly from the Treusury, the vol- 
ume must depend upon the uncertain 
caprice of Congress. There never was 
and never will be a legislature wise enough 
to fix by any arbitrary rule the proper vol- 
ume of circulation. What would be suffi- 
cient for one month may be insufficient or 
too great for the next. The fickle and 
changing opinions of Congress are an un- 
safe basis on which to regulate the value 
of all the business transactions of the 
country.” 


The speech of General Garfield on the 
currency question is a model speech; not 
only in its ability, but also in the positions 
which it takes. In the latter aspect it 
should be followed by Republicans every- 
where—East, West, North, and South. If 
the Republican party is to triumph this fall 
or at the next Presidential election, it must 
so triumph in the advocacy of sound views 
on the subject of currency. It is, as a 
party, committed to the resumption of 
specie payment, which means the redemp- 
tion and ultimate retirement of all the 
legal-tender notes; and from this position 
it cannot recede without inviting and de- 
serving its own defeat. It can make no 
compromise on this question with Green- 
backers or Democrats, without losing its 
character as the party of ‘‘ honest money” 
and without losing ten votes where it will 
gain one. We admire the speech of Gen- 
eral Garfield particularly because it meets 
the issue pending before the people of this 
country with clearness and unhesitating 
firmness. The question whether the coun- 
try is to drift into a permanent system of 
irredeemable paper mopey or go back to 
the money of the Constitution is the great 
question of the hour. It is to be settled at 
the ballot-box, and the Republican who 
proposes to shove it aside makes a serious 
mistake. 

eR 


THURMAN VS. THURMAN. 





SENATOR ‘THURMAN, in his speech at 
Hamilton, August 13th, 1878, used the fol- 
lowing language: 


‘‘It is said that, if greenbacks were to 
constitute our only paper currency, 1ts vol- 
ume would depend upon the action of 
Congress, and not upon the natural laws 
of trede; and that, as Congress is liable to 
be influenced by popular feeling, on one 
hand, or the arts and appliances of special 
interest, on the other, the currency would 
be subject to inflation or contraction, as 
either influence might prevail, to a degree 
that might be ruinous to business and 
prosperity. In brief, if Congress 
should have neither sense nor honesty, it 
might, for the time being, ruin the coun- 
try; but to assume that it would do so 
would be to condemn our form of govern- 
ment,” 


The same senator in a speech which he 
made in the Senate of the United States in 
1874 spoke as follows: 


‘* Are we prepared to declare that under 
a government which our fathers meant, if 
they meant anything, should be a hard- 
money government, but which has drifted 
a long way from their intention—do we 
now, against all the lights of experience 
the world over, mean to baaish gold and 
silver from circulation in the country for 
all time to come, and do the business of the 
country upon nothing but irredeemable 
paper, depending for its volume upon the 
willand caprice of the moment or upon 
the views of members of Congress seeking 
re-election or aspiring to a higher place? 
I think not,” 


The Congress that met in December of 
1873, just ufter the great panic in the pre- 
vious September, devoted no small part of 
its time to the discussion of the currency 
question. There were many membersin both 
houses who strenuously advocated the 


‘its acceptance. 


which was then widespread through the 
country. Senator Thurman participated 
in the discussion, and in one of the 
speeches which he made in the Senate oc- 
curs the second of the above-quoted pass- 
ages. Hetook the grofind that gold and 
silver constituted the money contemplated 
in the Constitution, and that all the ante- 
cedents of the country prior to the. war 
showed most conclusively that those who 
framed and those who adopted the Consti- 
tution meant to provide for “‘ a hard-Money 
government,” and had no idea of author- 
izing the issue of ‘‘irredeemable paper” 
money, ‘‘ depending for its volume upon 
the will and caprice of the moment or 
upon the views of members of Congress 
seeking re-election or aspiring to a higher 
place.” The Senator was right in this po- 
sition, and he defended it with great clear- 
ness and force of argumevt, When he 
voted against the Resumption Act, passed 
by the same Congress at the next session, 
he placed bis vote distinctly on the ground 
not of opposition to resumption, but that 
the proposed law would be wholly inade- 
quate to attain the end. He favored the 
end; but did not believe in the efficacy of 
the means proposed. Such was the posi- 
tion of the Senator in 1874 and 1875. He 
accepted and defended the hard-money 
theory of the Constitution, as understood 
by the Jackson and Benton Democrats of 
other days. 

Where does this same senator stand 
now? His recent speech at Hamilton, from 
which we bave given an extract, shows 
that he has adopted, or professed to adopt, 
the very notions which he .earnestly op- 
posed in 1874. He would now repeal the 
Resumption Act, withdraw all the notes of 
the national banks, substitute for them an 
equal amount of legal-tender notes, and have 
Congress increase the issue of the latter 
from time to time according to ‘‘ the wants 
of trade,” with no provision for their re- 
demption at any time. This is the doctrine 
of Ohio Democracy and_ generally of the 
Western Democrats; and Senator Thurman 
has surrendered himself, body and soul, to 
We can hardly think of a 
more humiliating spectacle than that which 
he presents. He isa melancholy example 
of the truth of what he said in 1874. ‘‘ As- 
piring to a higher place,” indeed, wishing 
to be the next Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, and hoping to further this 
object by joining with the advocates of 
irredeemable paper money, he forsakes the 
Constitution as he once understood it, re- 
veises and repudiates his own antecedents, 
and wholly abandons the doctrine in which 
Democracy used to glory. The Democratic 
party in the West has changed, and he has 
changed with it. His motto is to follow 
the party, right or wrong, with his convic- 
tions or against them. The contrast be- 
tween him and Senator Bayard, both of 
whom are Democrats, is very much to his 
discredit. We regret to speak thus ota 
gentleman of Senator Thurman’s ability; 
yet truth requires it. Itis to be hoped 
that he will be rewarded by the total failure 
of all his political aspirations. 
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LABOR AND MACHINERY. 


Mr. Carrot D. Wriaut, the superin- 
intendent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of Massachusetts, was last week examined 
by the Congressional Labor Committee. 
Being questioned as to the effect of ma- 
chinery on labor, he gave the following 
reply: 

‘«The condition of the workingmen has 
been much improved by the introduction 
of mechinery. If all the machinery was 
stopped, and its work done by manual 
labor, the whole wealth of Massachusetts 
would be eaten up within one year, and 
the condition of the people would be as 
bad as that of the Chinese or people of the 
East Indies, It would take 400,000 horses 
and 400,000 men to do the work, and the 
work now done for twenty million dollars 
would cost four hundred million dollars. 
Machinery enables a much larger number 
of people to subsist on a smaller area than 
they possibly could subsist on without it, 
He did not believe that the population of 
the world would become so dense as that, 
even with machinery, it could not exist. 
If such a state of things ever came about, 
and the population became so dense that 
it could not live, then he had sufficient 
faith in God Almighty to believe that he 
would take the world out of the trowble; 
but witness could not say how it would be 








their surplus means into greenbacks On the 
day when the state assessment for taxation 


issue of more greenbacks, as the remedy 
needed to relieve the business depression 


done.” 
Mr, Wright is entirely correct in the 


view which he takes on this subject. The 
introduction of labor - saving machinery 
has added immensely to the productive 
power of society, greatly increased the 
quantity of production, lessened the cost 
thereof, supplied demands for labor which 
would otherwise not have existed at all, 
and added to the general comfort and com- 
petence of the people. Of this there is 
no doubt; and, hence, the silly talk of 
some workingmen as to the evils of labor- 
saving machinery is the sheerest kind of 
nonsense. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a greater calamity to society than that 
which should abolish all the benefits aris- 
ing from this source. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS the past week has witnessed 
an increasing amount of activity in many 
of the departments. The distribution of 
general merchandise and manufactures has 
been fair, while the markets have shown a 
degree of animation that is quite encour- 
aging. The export movement continues 
good, though not so large as during some 
previous weeks. The grain movement at 
the leading Eastern and Western ports wus 
very large. On Tuesday the receipts were 
larger than any one day during the season, 
the total reaching 4,154,000 bushels, of 
which 2,372,000 bushels were wheat, 1,134, - 
700 corn, 546,500 oats, and 100,300 rye. 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The Bu- 
reau of Statistics has lately prepared an 
elaborate table of the foreizn commerce of 
the United States, giving comparisons be- 
tween the different years since 1860. The 
total foreign commerce during the last fis- 
cal year was larger than any year prior to 
1873, and the exports of domestic produce 
and merchandise during that year were the 
largest for any one year in the history of 
the country. From 1863 to 1873 the net 
imports of merchandise to the United 
States each year largely exceeded our do- 
mestic exports, the excess of imports rang- 
ing from thirty-nine to one hundred and 
eighty-two millions of dollars. Since then, 
especially commencing with 1876, our for- 
eign trade has undergone a vast improve- 
ment, until the excess of exports over im- 
ports has assumed marvelous proportions. 
To illustrate the remarkable growth of our 
export trade, it muy be stated that the total 
value of the exports of domestic produce 
and merchandise increased from $269,389,- 
900 in 1868 to $680,688,798 in 1878, an in- 
crease of $411,293,898, or one hundred and 
JSifty-three per cent. These figures will be of 
general interest, as well as furnish matter 
for general congratulation. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including 
dry goods, $6,119,801, and produce ex- 
ports, $7,011,880." 

The total! imports since January 1st this 
year were $194,721,316, against $227,458,- 
511 for the same period last year and $199,- 
697,396 in 1876. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st this year were $223,323,455, against 
$175,524.012 for the same period last yeur 
and $170,249,958 in 1876. 


FAILURES.—The number of failures 
during the month of August reported in 
this city is very large, in consequence of 
the repeal of the Bankrupt Law, as many 
firms and individuals failed in order to 
take the benefit of its provisions. The 
total liabilities are $14,495,108 and the 
assets are placed at $1,326,172. 

BANKRUPT LAW.—Saturday was the 
last day on which petitions in bankruptcy 
could be filed under the vld National Bank- 
rupt Act. There was a very large number 
of lawyers and their clerks in attendance 
at the United Stutes District Court at an 
early hour Saturday morning. During the 
day the numbers increased, and it was 
nearly midnight before the clerks suc- 
ceeded in receiving the petitions that 
were presented. The total number filed 
Saturday was 394, making a total of 7,530 
that have been filed in this city since the 
enactment of the law, about eleven years 
ago. 

INPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CoRPORATION STocK.—Stock of a corpora- 
tion may be held by a valid title without 4 





certificate. The certificate is only one of 
the indicia of title, The right to stock is 
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in the nature of a non-negotiable chose- 
in-action.—Dewing vs. Predicarios, Sup. 
Court, U. 8. 

Survivine Partners. — The surviving 
partner of a firm is entitled to the posses- 
sion of the partnership assets, both realty 
and personalty, and cannot be dispossessed 
except for misconduct. The business of 
closing out a partnership concern belongs 
to the surviving partner, though the ad- 
ministrator of the deceased partner is 
bound to inquire into the survivor’s con- 
duct and protect the estate from misman- 
agement.—Merritt vs. Dickey, Supreme 
Court of Michigan. 

PARTNERSHIP.—To constitute one a part- 
ner, it is not at all necessary that he should 
agree to share in the lossesof the business. 
If he shares in the profits, he thereby de- 
prives creditors of part of the means of 
payment, and this is sufficient.—Lager vs. 
Tupper, Supreme Court, Michigan. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT.—A principal is 
responsible for the act of his agent when 
he has either given the agent authority to 
do the act or justified the party dealing 
with the agent in believing that the latter 
had such authority.—Kasson vs. Noltne, 
Sup. Court, Wisconsin. 

FRAUDULENT ConTRACTS.— Where goods 
are obtained by means of a fraudulent pur- 
chase, the vendor has the right to disaffirm 
the contract, so as to revest the property in 
himself, and to recover its value in an ac- 
tion of tort against the vendee.—Dellone vs. 
Hull, Sup. Ct., Md. 

Common CARRIER.—Where the con- 
signor of goods shipped by an express 
company instructs the company not to 
permit the consignee to examine the goods 
before delivery and payment of charges 
the agent of the company is authorized to 
refuse such examination and incurs no 
personal liability by returning the goods to 
the consignor.— Wiltse vs. Barnes, Supreme 
Court, Iowa. 

InsuRANCE.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that insurance 
companies are bound by the acts of their 
agents, though performed after the agency 
had been terminated, unless notice of such 
termination has been given to parties who 
have previously dealt with them in their 
official capicity. 

COMMERCIAL AGENCIES —A very im- 
portant decision has recently been rendered 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, affect- 
ing somewhat the interests and status of 
the commercial agencies, and of great 
value to business men of the country. In 
an action for libel against one of these 
agencies for an alleged false report as to 
business responsibilitiy,the Court held that 
communications from an agent or a com- 
mercial agency are not privileged, and that 
an action for slander will lie if damage is 
proved and if the defendant does not prove 
the truth of the libel and that it was pub- 
lished from justifiable motives. 


MONEY MARKET.— Advices from 
Western cities report a large movement of 
curreocy to interior points to move the 
cropsand the movement from New York 
is increasing rapidly. This movement will 
undoubtedly result in a more active money 
market in the near future and higher rates 
of interest will prevail. The rate for this 
week has been 1 per cent. on Government 
bonds and 14 @ 24 per cent, on stock col- 
lateral. Discounts are unchanged We 
quote first-class endorsed bills of short 
date 34% @4 per cent., four months at 4 @5 
per cent., and good single names 5144 @7 
per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—British consolg 
were irregular. United States bonds were 
a fraction higher and American railway 
securities dull. The Bank of England 
made no change in the rate of discount, 
which remains at 5 per cent. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was quiet, clos- 
ing at 4.84 for 60 days and 4.88 for sight 
bills. New York Exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying 4, offered, selling at 
par; Charleston weak, 4 discount, 4@} 
prem.; New Orleans, commercial 3-16, 
bank }; St. Louis, 75 cents discount; Chi- 

cago, 100 cents dis. ; and Boston, par. 
SILVER.—The International Monetary 
Conference has adjourned sin edie. No 
votes were taken. The American delega- 
tion unanimously urged that some positive 
action be taken; but only obtained a decla- 
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tation of the European delegates as to the 
necessity of maintaining the monetary use 
of both silver and gold, and the freedom 
of each state to use either or both, and 
allow or disallow free coinage. A dispatch 
summarizing tbe general result of the Con- 
ference says existing complications pre- 
clude the formation of a monetary union. 
The English delegates pronounce the con- 
sequences of German demonetization dis- 
astrous. Monometalism is advocated by 
only three small states. The sentiment 
against the further demonetization of silver 
is overwhelming. The influence of the 
Conference is deemed important for the 
future of silver. 

The market for Trade Dollars is heavy 
and the indications are that they will soon 
be available for no more than their bullion 
value (about 90 cents), altheugh the brokers 
are paying 974¢ cents currency for them. 
The bullion value of the new dollar re- 
mains at about 89 cents gold. We quote: 
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GOLD was dull at 1004¢ until Thursday, 
when it advanced to 1005g, but closed at 
10016 on Saturday. 


STOCK. MARKET.—The week opened 
with a firm market, though speculation 
was dull and without any interesting 
features. Later on the market was heavy, 
and, with very few exceptions, prices de- 
clined. At the close on Saturday the mar- 
ket was weak and dull. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 
mg. eat. est. img 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ......+0. 27 +i 2% 26% 


Chicago and Northwestern. 35% 36% 34 34% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 67% 68 Oy 644 


C.,R.1., and Pacitic. ....... 4% «=«iNT% «(NAOT 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .109 109% 108% «109 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ ax O44 8K BK 
Cue Coy Oop ADE Fae. coc ceecece ~~ + 98% «= - 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 804 868 8056 
Chicago and Alton......,.... ‘a 80 80 80 


Chicago and Alton, pf .... 101 101 101 100 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 51% 653% 51K 5&8 
Del. and Hudson Canal....,. 49 50 ax «O49 
Express—American. .....,.. 50 50 50 4914 


United States..... 41% BMC 
Hrie Railway.........cessecees 164 16K Me MK 
BHAPIOM..cccccccccccccccescoces 13854 1383¢ «13844188 
Han. and St. Joseph......... 13% MM 12% 13K 
Han. and 8t. Joseph, pref... 334% = 86 32% = 85K 
Lilinois Central... .......-e00e6 19% 80% 79% 805 
Lake Shore,.,.....++ Seceeteeee 6% OX CY 65% 
Michigan Central............. 70 70 68 68% 


Mil. and;8t.Pau) eyscryese 31% 81% BK 


Mil. and St, Paul, pf, ....... 70% 10% 65% B56 
N, Y. Centrat’:.......6...... 10% =«=112 10% «LLY 
N. J. Central. re) er |) > ae S| 
N. Y., N. H.,, and Hart... 158K OLB BK 
Ohio and Miss.......+6 see. cece 7% 1% very 1% 
Ontario Silver...........60.66+ 88% = «88 38% — 
Pacific MAM 66) s4.4.--.00000 18 18% «=«8 - 
Quicksilver, pref............. 35 35 34 31 


St. Louis, K.C., and N., pf.. 20 20 20 _ 
8&t. L. and San francisco.,.. 2 2% 2 - 


Wabasbd....,..06 a a 4% 8615 M 4% 
Union Paclfic.........s..000++ 65% «85K O64 644 
Western Union Telegraph., 93 Oo 92 92% 
M.,K., and Texas........... 2% «0K 4% 


Notice has been officially given to the 
Erie stockholders that the assessment upon 
the common and preferred stock of suid 
company must be paid on or before the 
81st day of October next. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The follow- 
ing is a comparative statement of earnings 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway for 
the month ending July 31st: 


GrORD CRIM, Tic ccccctscpcccdececccccesced $121,574 10 
Gross earnings same month, 1877............. 74,276 44 
Increase, 64 per CONLE.......0...ceeeeeeeecee $47,297 66 
Not Garmings, 1878.......ccccccccsecee seccceces $55,185 36 
Net earnings same month, 1877............... 41,600 42 
Increase, 33 per CONE .,......-.-eeeeeeesee $13,584 94 


The gross earnings of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad show an in- 
crease of $27,000 for the first three weeks 
of August over those of August, 1877. 

According to the statement from the 
head office of the Union Pacific Road, in 
Boston, the net earnings for the quarter 
ending June 30th were at the rate of $7,- 
380,000 per annum, and the business was 
run at an expense of only 44} per cent. of 
gross receipts. The following are the 


figures: 

Gross. Expenses. Net. 
April........ 81,075,058 19 $624,058 73 $450,799 46 
May ...-+++0- 1,098,389 11 408,476 20 604,912 91 
JUNE.....- 0008 1,154,231 85 456,535 41 698,676 44 


Total.......3,827,609 15 $1,483,070 84 $1,844,608 1 

The following is a statement of the net 
earnings of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
and Northern Railroad for the month of 
July: 


Net earnings for July, 1878..............ceeee0e $14,038 60 
Net earnings for July, 1877 








RAILROAD BONDS were irregular. 
Union Pacific Sinking Funds advanced to 
104; C., C., and I. C. Firsts to 45; Wabash 
Firsts (ex-coupon) to 100}; and Great 
Western 2ds (ex Nov. coupon of 1877) to 
67; Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and North- 
ern Firsts declined to 70; St. Paul (il. and 
M. Division) to 998; do. Sinking Funds to 
944; Hannibal and St. Joseph 8s Convert- 
ible to 994; Canada Southern Firsts guaran- 
teed to 744; and Union Pacific 7s, Land 
Grants, to 105%. Northwest Gold Sevens 
sold at 998; Northwestern Firsts at 107}; 
Ohio and Miss, 2ds at 65; Central Pacific 
Gold Bonds at 106; do. Firsts (San Joaquin 
Branch) at 93; and do, Firsts (Cal. and 
Oregon Branch) at 91. 


The joint committees representing the 
first and second mortgage bondholders of 
the Montclair and Greenwood Lake Rail- 
way have adopted a plan of reorganization, 
the principal points of difference between 
which and the former plan, which was 
published in Tak INDEPENDENT, consist in 
areduction of the required assessment for 
expenses from 6 to 5 per cent. in cash, and 
a provision making payment imperative 
before September 10th, the penalty of de- 
fault being loss of rights, which are to in- 
ure pro rata to the assenting bondholders 
of the class in which default was made. 
Messrs. Cyrus W. Field, Abram 8, Hewitt, 
and John B. Dumont are constituted a 
purchasing committee to buy in the road 
at the foreclosure sale. The other provisions 
are those of the old plan—viz., one million 
dollars’ worth of new stock is to be issued, 
stockholders to receive 10 per cent. of their 
holdings in new stock ; first mortgage 
bondholders to receive new stock equal to 
par to their holdings, with interest, and 
new first mortgage bonds running 30 years 
and bearing 6 per cent, interest per annum, 
equal at par tothe principal and interest 
of the existing first mortgage bonds and to 
the amount of cash paid under the assess- 
ment, the new bonds to entitle their hold- 
ers to vote. The second mortgage bond- 
holders to receive new second mortgage, 
80 year, 6 per cent. bonds, without the 
right to vote. The road to be extended to 
Albany, etc. The second mortgage bond 
holders’ committee have not carried out 
their instructions and reported back, and 
some of the bondbolders are highly dissat- 
isfied and are about to bring a suit in 
New Jersey to compel the old officers of 
the road to give a detailed account of their 
stewardship. The foreclosure sale of the 
above road has been again postponed with- 
out date. 


STATE BONDS were dull. South Car- 
Olina 6s, non-fundable, sold at 2; $25,000 
District of Columbia 3 65s sold at 80; Geor- 
gia 7s, new, were 109, 63 100%; Louisiana 
7s, consols, sold at 72%; Missouri 6s of 
1886 at 1024; Tennessee 6s, new series, at 
834. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS continue in 
active investment demand. The subscrip- 
tions for the four-per-cents are also large 
and the outstanding amount of 5-20s of 
1865 is being rapidly diminished by the 
calls from the Treasury. The balance now 
uncalled is only $36,000,000. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked. 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 108 10836 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon. .. .. 108% 108% 
United States fives, 1865, new, reg..... 102% 102% 
United States fives, 1865, coupon....... 102% 12% 
United States fives, 1867, registered... 105% 105% 
United States fives, 1867, coupon....... 105%, 105% 
United States fives, 1868, registered .. 107% _ 
United States tives, 1868, coupon...... 107% 10844 
United States ten-fortie’, registered... 106% 106% 
United States ten-forties, coupon..... 108% 109% 
United States new fives, registered.... 106 1064 
United States new fives, coupon....... 106% 106% 
United States n. 4s, 1891, registered. 3% 108% 
United States n. 4s, 1891, coupon.... 104K 104% 
United States n. fours, 1907, registered 100% 10)% 
United States n. fours, 1907, sml....... 100% 101 
United States n. fours, 1907, coupon... 100% 100% 
Pacific s1X@G, 18W......ccccecsessecsocece 119% 120 


The Treasury Department has issued 
the sixty-ninth call for the redemption of 
five-twenty bonds of 1865, consols of 1865. 
The call is for $5,000,000, of which $2,- 
500,000 are coupon and $2,500,000 are reg- 
istered bonds. The principal and interest 
will be paid at the Treasury on and after 
the 26th day of November next and the 
interest will cease on that day. 


The following are the descriptions of the 
bonds: coupon bonds dated July 1st, 1865, 





namely: $50, No. 73,001 to No. 74,000, both 
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inclusive; $100, No. 182,001 to No. 136,000, 
both inclusive; $500, No. 92,001 to No. 
95,000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 179,001 
to No. 184,000, both inclusive, Total cou- 
pon, $2,500,000. 

Registered bonds, “redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the first 
day of July,” as follows: $100, No. 18,951 
to No. 19,000, both inclusive; $500, No. 
11,151 to No. 11,200, both inclusive; $1,000 
No. 87,501 to No. 38,000, both inclusive; 
$5,000, No. 11,401 to No. 11.600, both in- 
clusive; $10,000, No. 21,801 to 22,550, both 
inclusive. Total registered, $2,500,000, 
Aggregate, $5,000,000. 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $349,077,950 in United States 
bonds to secure national bank circulation 
and $13,860,400 to secure public deposits. 
United States bonds’ deposited to secure 
circulation for the week, $426,000. Amount 
withdrawn, $2,695,000. National bank cir- 
culation outstanding: currency notes, 
$322,016,242; gold notes, $1,482,920. 

The national bank-notes received for re- 
demption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, were 
as follows: 








1877. 1878. 
New YOtU®, ...cscsccceveces. $1,019,000 $525,000 
BOG isscc. coccnccasecescce 1,753,000 1,598,000 
Philadelphia ..........00..+ 123,000 117,000 
Miscellaneous... ........+- 1,055,000 947,000 
Total receipts ........83.951,000 $3,187,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large decrease in specie and legal-tenders 
and increase in loans. The banks lose $2,- 
792,700 in surplus reserve and now hold 
$16,907,775 in excess of legal requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


Auguat 3ist. Comparisons. 
MOU cscs. suckatctes 25,4008 $29,431,700 Inc... ,82,437,400 
Specie....... succdiuéceeansas 17,000,300 Dec.... 1,662,500 


Legal-tenders,...........+++ 
Total reserve..... ......- . 


58,948,500 Dec ... 1,111,300 
70,948,800 Dee... 2,778,800 


DOPOslts. ..ccccccccccccsces 216,164,100 Ine..... 75,008 
Reserve required........ .. 54,040,025 Inc.... 18,900 
Ric cccnccocescede: agen 16,907,775 Deeo,... 2,792,700 
Chroulation...oc..c..scceceee 19,433,700 Inc..... 133,100 


CITY BANK STOCKS continue quiet. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 























Bid, Asked, ing. Asked 

America........ — 15 Tanover seéesaee 
Am’can Exch.. — 108|imp’s’ & Trad’s’ i 
Bute’rs & Drs — 61 |Irving u2 
Central Nat’pl. — 9% ther ‘Manfs’ 130 155 
Chatham........ 100 =— |Marine........ 4 8 
Chemical... 1501 — |Market..... 100 =- 
Commerce.. 8s ech Fee 25 «130 
Continental..... 76 — |Mecn’s Bkg As. 530 — 
Jorn Exchange — 124 |Mer. Bashenee — 
‘irst Nationai. 350 — Paces .. — 18 
Fourth Nat’n’l. 9% = 
fulton . 180 ll 
Fifth Avenue 225 ~ 
Gailatin Nat’nl. 114 eee - 
German Am... epublic one 83% 
Greer wich, .... 9 — |St. Nicholas.... — 8 
Grocers’,,...... —- @ 








What Shall we do with our 
Five- Twenties, 


The rapid calling in of the Five-Twenties of 1865 
by the Government, and the fact that the Five- 
Twenties of 1867, of which there are over three hun- 
dred millions outstanding in the hands of investors, 
come next in order, is causing a general inquiry 
among the holders of these bonds as to which issue 
of Government Securities they shall select in mak- 
ing an exchange while they can realize the present 
premium. 

The desirable bonds for investment are the 
“Fours,” “ Four-and-halfs,” “ Fives,” “ Ten-For- 
ties,” Sixes of Iss1" (second and third series), and 
“ Currency Sixes.” 

In addition to this demand from holders of Five- 
Twenties, there is a Jarge demand from new invest- 
ors, more widespread than for many years. 

We, therefore, naturally look for a gradual ad 
vance in the prices of the issues which are most 
desirable. 

We have just published the fifth edition of our 
“MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS,”’ 
designed to answer all questions in regard to these 
securities and to give full information to intending 
investors, copies of which can be had on application 
at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, 


No. 5 Nassau St , New York City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, New York, 
issue against cash deposited or satisfactory guaran- 
ty of repayment Circular Credits for Travelers, in 
dollars, tor use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in pounds sterling, fur use in any 
part of the world. 

Application for Credits may be made to the above 
house direct, or through any first-class bank or 
banker in this country. 








NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, corace 6 om 
Ave, and l4th Street. Interest commencing fro 
the Ist of oe month. Assets, $4,519,126.16. gur- 


plus, $515,413 
CHARD H. BULL, President. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFY: secretary 
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state of multifarious industries will al- Print-cloths were in moderate request. - — 6 Canoe, 44 8 
Commercial, ways outstrip a state, in both intelligence | Early in the week prices were a shade easi- Hyde Parx, 8 Stan’a, o| — = 5% 
and wealth, that is confined to a single in- | er, and some large sales: were made at the XXX., 8 ,Salmon rons E.. 7 


THE INDUSTRIAL STATE. 





POLITICAL economy looks at the state as 
an industrial organism, and inquires into 
the causes that affect it in this aspect. The 
science of government, the distribution 
and division of power, the administration 
of law, the rights and duties of men under 
law—these and kindred topics do not pri- 
marily, and never only in an incidental 
way, fall within the range of its inquiries. 
They belong to the statesman and the jar- 
ist, rather than the political economist. 
The facts with which the latter deals re- 
late to man as a producer, a8 a consumer, 
and an exchanger. The same is true when 
these facts are contemplated on the broad 
scale furnished by a community of 
such producers, consumers, and _ ex- 
chavgers, The industrial state—the state 
considered as an organism having material 
wants, and alsohaving the power to supply 
those wants by its own exertions—is the 
state that is the special object of study by 
the political economist. The facts gathered 
on this field constitute the materials of his 
science, and when classified they constitute 
the science itself. The laws thereof are 
nothing but generalizations, based on an 
induction sufficiently broad to establish 
their reality. 

One of the most comprehensive of these 
laws is the division of labor, as indispens- 
able to the highest development and gr eat- 
est productive power of the laborers. 
Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth of Nations,” 
devotes a chapter to the consideration of 
this one point. The advantages accruing 
from such a division he states under the 
following heads: first, increase in the 
quantity of production by increased skill 
and dexterity in the workmen; secondly, 
the saving of a large amount of time which 
would be lost in passing from one employ- 
ment to another by the same persons; and, 
thirdly, the fact that a division of labor 
has a tendency to facilitate the invention 
of machinery and various processes for 
abridging and saving labor, while at the 
same time increasing its productive power. 
These propositions, which Adam Smith dis- 
cusses in a masterly manner, have long 
sinee passed into the category of acknowl- 
edged truths. Indeed; but for the division 
of labor, leading to a diversity of employ- 
ments, the facts of political economy 
would lie within a very narrow range. If 
this division were an invention, and not a 
necessity, forced upon us by the nature of 
things, it would take rank as the most im- 
portant invention in the bistory of the 
world. It is the foundation fact which 
supports a vast superstructure of other 
facts. 

Contemplating the various employments 
of the industrial state, political economy 
arranges them into three generic classes— 
the agricultural, the manufacturing, and 
the commercial. The first is primitive, 
and takes wealth from the earth. The 
next is secondary, and modifies the condi- 
tion of what the first produces. The third, 
while actually producing and actually 
changing nothing, is simply the process 
of distribution by the exchange of one 
thing for avother. The three together 
constitute the elements of the industrial 
state. All the functions of the organism 
in the supply of material wants come un- 
der one or the other of these classes. That 
is the best-condition of the industrial state 
in which these different functions are not 
only fally developed, but exist also in a 
proportionate equilibrium, considered rela- 
tively to each other. A state composed 

exclusively of agriculturists, or of manu- 
facturers, or of traders would be in a 
miserable plight, as compared with one in 
which these three industries are harmoni- 
ously and proportionately blended. Each 
wants the other and the state wants them 
all. Diversity of employment is that ar- 
rangement by which individuals best serve 
themselves and best serve each other. A 


dustry or is signally lacking in any one of 
the above classes of employments. The 
manufacturer should follow the farmer, 
and the trader follow both. They all need 
each other and all prosper together; not at 
each other’s expense, but by a reciprocity 
of mutual services and benefits. 

So far as government undertakes to reg- 
ulate the operations of the industrial state, 
that regulation will be wisest, soundest, on 
economical principles, which most fosters 
the development of all its functions. The 
farmer wants a market for his surplus, and 
the manufacturer wants that surplus, and 
both want the trader. By living together 
and mutually helping each other, they will 
best supply each other’s necessities and 
comforts. The policy of the government 
should be that which fosters this con- 
tiguity, contact, and interdependence of 
interests, and whatever policy has this 
effect is, for this reason, fully vindicated at 
the bar ef political economy. It is always 
a mistake for a people to buy in other 
countries what they can as well or better 
produce at home. All other things being 
equal, the less the distance between the 
producer and the consumer the better. 
Foreign trade has its sphere and its ad- 
vantages; but both are relatively small 
when compared with the sphere and advan- 
tages of purely domestic trade. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tne week has been rather a quiet one 
in comparison with the active movement of 
the first weeks of the fall season, though 
the volume of business has been fairly 
satisfactory. The jobbing trade has shown 
a moderate improvement over last week; 
but package houses complain of a still 
further falling off in the demand. South- 
ern buyers are acting with great caution 
and the yellow fever has a very depressing 
influence upon business for the section 
where it prevails. 

Cotton goods were without special 
change. The demand has not been active, 
though all descriptions of seasonable goods 
have met with fair sales. Prices continue 
very firm and stocks are nowin such good 
condition that present quotations are very 
likely to be maintained, though much 
higher figures are not looked for unless the 
price of the staple should advance materi- 
ally. There has been a continued steady 
demand for export, and the shipments for 
the week have been 2,457 packages from 
this port, 264 packages from Boston, and 
28 packages from other ports—in all 2,749 
packages, valued at $180,634; and for the 
expired portion of the year a total of 86,- 
761 packages, valued at $5,444,953, com- 
pared with 79,246 packages, valued at $5,- 
421,928, for the same time in 1877, and 59,- 
200 packages, valued at $4,855,317, for the 
same time in 1876. 

BrRowN SHEETINGS AND SATRTINGS — 
Small lots of four-yard sheetings and fine 
browns were in steady request, and beavy 
standards were active, with stocks of lead- 
ing makes extremely light and prices very 
firm. 

Bleached good@s were moderately active. 
Wide sh: etings were steady and small lots 
of narrow goods were in fair request by 
jobbers and the shirt trade. 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand. 
Nearly all the low grades are sold ahead, 
and prices are firm, with an upward tend- 
ency. 

Corset jeans were in moderate move- 
ment from the bands of both agents and 
jobbers, with prices very steady. 

Ducks were less active, though leading 
makes are still under the control of orders. 

Tickings were rather quiet, though prices 
were very firm. 

Ginghams were in good demand. Many 
styles of bourettes are sold ahead and 
stocks of dress styles and staples are in 
very good shape. 

Dress Goops.—Cottons were in steady 
demand, particularly for bourette and 
Knickerbocker styles and tarletan plaids. 
Worsteds and woolens were in very satis- 
factory movement from the hands of 
agents and the jobbing distribution was 
quite large. Prices were firm and Arling- 





ton Mills cashmeres we advanced. 





reduction we quote. 

Prints were in fair movement. Stocks 
arein good condition, being much smaller 
than a year ago, and prices are firmly 
maintained. 

Woolen goods continue in very slow 
movement. Sales were small and the 
principal business was in execution of back 
orders. 

Fancy CAssmMeREs.—Fine fancies were 
in moderate request and some special styles 
of medium qualities were taken in small 
lots. Low grades were dull. 

Worsted coatings were in steady move- 
ment, though selections were mostly small 
and of the best makes. 

Cheviot suitings continue in good de- 
mand. These goods seem steadily to im- 
prove in the popular estimation and most 
leading makes are sold to arrive. 

Overcoatings were in better demand. 
Plaid and fancy-back goods and all-wool 
and cotton-warp beavers were in moderate 
request by the cloth trade; but the demand 
from clothiers and cloth jobbers was light. 

Cloakings were in good demand. Full 
lines of fancies are now shown by the 
leading agents and are receiving consider- 
able attention from buyers for the retail 
trade. 

Kentucky jeans were very quiet. 

Satinets were irregular. Blacks and mix- 
tures were quiet, while printed styles were 
taken to a limited extent. 

Flannels were in gooddemand. Agents’ 
stocks are in good condition and prices are 
very steady. 

Blankets were in some request for low 
and medium grades of colored goods, 
White goods ruled quiet. 

Foreign dry goods were in fair move- 
ment from the hands of importers, though 
the volume of sales was materially lessened 
by the holding off of buyers for some of the 
Southern markets. The jobbing trade hus 
witnessed a steady increase in the demand. 

Dress goods were in moderate move- 
ment. 

- Sru.Ks.—There was a steady demand for 
black and colored dress silks, with most 
activity in the low and medium grades. 

Woolen goods continued quiet. 

Linens were in steady reassorting demand 
for some specialities, but the genéral re- 
quest was tame. 

White goods were in fair movement. 

The imports of the week amounted to 
$1,654,987, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $2,167,127, 

Ea 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, September 24, 1878, 
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Albion ..... ....- ecnsesteess 6 
Ablens........0006 . 2 Manchester........ 6 
American........ oe \Merrimack, D...... 6 
AFNO!d 2.00 .cccceee 8 (Oriental Rsiswieesice's 6 
Cocheco, L..... eee 644 Pacific ....... coone O 
Dunnells.......... Richmond, accom 
Freeman... ....... 5% Simpson’s Mourn’g 6 
Garner &Co...... 6 BUD. vicecdess 
Gloucester....... : 5% amautta ........ 434 
Hamilton ........- Washington....... 6 
Hartel ....cccccsee 8 

GINGHAMB. 
Amoskeag........-+ Y¥¢ .Lancaster.......... 
Belfast .......0.000 744|Namaske........ «. 844 
BAtObs occcsccccccce 9 |Renfrew..... coeee OD 
Glasgow.......... 9 Soalawank. siaeeeee tm 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND suIETmas. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS. 


ALSO A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH FANCY DRESS FABRICS, 


of New and Beautiful Designs, 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
_ 14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, N. Y. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


—_— 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LHADERS IN POP- 
ULAR PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSH SAT- 
ORDAYS AT 12 0’CLOCK, NOON. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
WASTE SILK. 


Sewing Silk and Machine Twist, Black or Colors 
sent by mail. 30 cents perounce. Address 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO. 

469 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 

Postage Stamps accepted as money. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For week ending Sriday, August 30th, 1878.) 





GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee has been ir- 
regular, closing quiet. There has been a 
slight falling off in the country demand; 
but there has been a very fair amount of 
business in progress, and the deliveries 
show an average quantity going into con- 
sumption both from this port and Baltimore. 
There is no disposition to hold back, and 
dealers appear to be buying fully up to 
their requirements. Mild Coffees.—The 
market has been quiet for the West India 
grades, and only a small business has been 
refBrted. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 144,@184¢ 
Santos,Ord. to Choice............0.. 1744@18% 
IME ccs euiccnccnecsmccncccuceccar 25 @28 
MINE ha dele Cawacuscatacdccnceeccta 28 @2284 
Maracaibo..........0-.6 Sttectivucens 16 @I18 
LAQZUBYIA... 6... ceeeeee detéootewtomes 174@I18 


TEA.—The market has been dull. Val- 
ues are steady for Japan and Oolong, 
while for Greens there appears to be a firmer 
undertone, although no quotable change. 


We quote: 

BIPMs ca cbetdeasccoccenaccassccucd 2 @ 50 
Young Hyson..........eeceeeees ---22 @ 7 
English Breakfast............00.0+ 20 @ 6 
Uncolored Japan.........essseeeess 22 @ 60 
GIOIA i da cesecccewntesscdcetaccens 3 @ 


SUGAR.—Riw Sugar.—The market has 
been quiet, with a moderate amount of 
business. Values are again higher, sales 
having been made on the basis of 7} cents 
for Fair Refining, and we quote the mar- 
ket on the basis of 74@7 5-16 for Fair to 
Good; but the firmness and in some cases 
higher views of holders has restricted busi- 
ness and the market closes quiet but firm. 
Refined.—There has been a further im- 
provement, especially for the medium 
grades, and with a good demand the mar- 
ket closes strong. There is no accumula- 
tion and the market is reported as well 


sold up. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba.......... TK@ 7% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........cecceeeee 9% @ 10 
GRUNMORcsvccecuscss cotesses 94%@ 9% 
POWOGIGO. 060cscevdcactscce 914¢@10% 
Granulated............ee.e0s 9K@ 94 
Waits.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9 @9% 
Steam Refined A.......... 834(@ 84 
Bo rere re rere 83446@ 8% 
YBLLOW.—Extra C.........ceeceeces 8 @ 8% 


Other grades, including C. 64@ 744 
MOLASSES.—For the boiling grades of 
West India the market is quiet and un- 
changed. There is some demand; but 
holders are not generally disposed to en- 
tertain present bids. 
nominal on the basis of 30 cents for 50° test. 
Grocery qualities are neglected. New Or- 
*leans.—There is a moderate trade demand; 
but there is no change to note in values 
and the market is steady. We quote: 


Values continue 


Cuba, Grocery Grades..........0.008 nominal. 

“* Boiling Grades.........c0sseee 80 @33 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 87 @39 
New Orleans, ss good. .....43 @44 
New Orleans, ae best.......— @48 


FISH.—The receipts of Mackerel are 
somewnat less; but the demand has not 
improved. Prices remain about as last re- 
ported, The market is again bare of Grand 
Bank Cod. Some few George’s are arriving. 
For Box Herring, there continues consider- 
able inquiry. Barrel Herring are exceed- 


ingly dull. We quote: 
George’s Cod, ® qtl........... 4 254@ 4 50 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 375 @4 00 


Pickled, Scale, #@ bbl........ 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 350 @ 450 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore..........- Hac deeat 
No. 2 Shore, new.......e.e.008 900 @11 00 
No. 3 Large, new.......+.--+.. 9 00 @10 00 
No. 8 Medium, new............ 800 @9 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.17 00 @20 00 





Herring, Scaled, @ box........~— 15 @— 18 
Herring, No.1, @ box.........— 10 @— 12 


SALT.—A somewhat firmer feeling is 
noticeable for Liverpool Fine, due to an 
increased inquiry. Prices, however, are 
not quotably higher. For Turk’s Island 
there is considerable inquiry, with a firm 
feeling as to prices; but other kinds are 
dull, with rates generally in buyers’ favor. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, ®@ bushel....... — 26 @— 28 
Live: pool Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @—— 
Liverpool Fine. other brands. 100 @ 1 20 
In small bags, 45 ina bbl.....— 5 @ 64% 
{n small pockete, 100 ina bbl..— 2%@ 38 
——— 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The market is dull and prices 
are unchanged. We quote Pot 44 @ 4ic. 
and Pearl 54 @ 64c., as to quality and 
quantity. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. — Flour.— The 
demand for Flour has been moderate, and 
nearly all kinds have tended in favor of the 
buyer, though no radical change has oc- 
curred in any. Low grades have fallen 
into neglect and rather lower prices have 
been accepted in numerous instances. The 
receipts have been moderate, Southern 
Flour has been rather more sought after, 
especially shipping grades, which have sold 
at steady prices. Rye Flour is dull, but 
without change. Corn Meal has been in 
better demand, but at steady prices. We 


quote: 
Unsound Flour............... see. 3 W@ 3 75 
Btate Supersé .......cccccsccccccens 3 50@ 38 90 
Btate No. 2......... Perr creer ere 2 50@ 3 15 
PN NEM 6 dc ccnuacdacechacceces 4 25@ 4 40 
Ohio, ar at and Mich. Amber...... 5 25@ 5 40 
ae “ White...... 5 00@ 5 40 
re Common to Fancy..... 5 00@ 5 75 
“ New Process.......... 6 00@ 8 50 
Bouthern Flour.........se.seeseee 2 75@ 6 75 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 2 50@ 38 35 
Corn Meal, per bbl... .........060+- 2 W@ 3 75 


, GRAIN.—Wheat—There has continued 
an active movement in Winter Wheat, 
mainly for export to Continental Europe, 
and the sales have been large on the spot 
and for early arrival, as well as in future 
‘*options.” Prices have fluctuated con- 
siderably, however, the general tendency 
being toward a lower basis. Shippers 
have purchased pretty liberally both of 
good grades of Red Winter and No. 1 
White on the spot and September delivery. 
Spring has been neglected, but, being very 
scarce and in few hands, is firmly held. 
Corn.—The demand has been moderate for 
cash Corn, while the speculators in ‘ op- 
tions” have given most of their attention to 
Wheat, so that business is moderate. The 
market, however, has ruled firm. Rye.— 
The market for all kinds has favored the 
buyer, yet there has been a fair inquiry at 
easier prices. Barley remains quiet and 
nominal. New is offering to arrive, but 
we learn of no transactions. Oats.—The 
demand has been less active, but the mar- 
ket has nevertheless ruled tirm, particu- 
larly for choice descriptions. Beans.— 
Both Mediums and Marrows have been in 
better demand, at rather higher prices, 
Other kinds are selling slowly at the ap- 


pended prices. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State......... disccceces F 1S GED 
White Western......-..seeeeee 105 @119 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 119 @120 
No. 2 Milwaukee. “' ....... 116 @117 
No. 2 Chieago, OO eee 115 @1 16 
Amber Michigan.............. 108 @1 10% 
Rye: 

PUN icsccciscctscctassecccee GF Ge 
Western, ....ccsecsecee seveee 60 @ 62 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New......... 50 @ 56 
Western White, New........ - 54 @ 58 
Oats 

WONG cccicceetccieane eivKecexd 234@ 389% 
Mixed oe se bocccccese 28 @ 34 
BARLEY 

State Gacvawepncntes nominal 
CD pagactiia case opcapee ens nominal 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New.........+++ f.o.b. 1 524%@ 1 55 
Medium, New.........-++.+6- 153 @1 55 
White Kidney, New........... 145 @1 50 
Red Kidney, New............. 350 @8 %5 
POG DEUEO so kc cdcccsccccsccnce 160 @1 65 


HAY.—The demand since our Jast has 
been very moderate, and, with an abundant 
supply offering and )jiberal receipts, whe 


tone of the market is weak. We quote 
prime grades 65@75c.; Shipping, 45@50c.; 
Clover, 30@40c, ; and Salt, 85@40c. Straw‘ 
meets with rather more attention and the 
current rates are steady. We quote Long 
Rye, 85@45c.; Short do., 25@80c.; and 
Oat, 835@40c. ; cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the demand has been quite active and 
advanced prices were obtained. The sales 
were 734@10%c. for common to best 
Natives, to dress 55@57 Ibs. to the gross 
cwt., and 734 @9}c. for Texas and Cherokee, 
to dress 55@56 Ibs. The shipments for 
the week ending Saturday were 1,066 Live 
Cattle and 834 Dressed. ‘There has been 
more inquiry for Milch Cows and the tone 
of the market showed a decided improve- 
ment. The range for the transactions re- 
ported was $40@70. Calves have met with 
a fair degree of attention; but the market 
closed quiet at 83@384c. for Grass and Milk 
fed and 5@7c. for Veal. At a further 
advance, Sheep continued in request. The 
closing quotation was 4@5%%c. Lambs 
sold fairly at 5@6c. The sales of Live 
Hogs were at $4.4334@4.50for Stute. The 
receipts for the week were 9,775 Beef Cat- 
tle, 96 Cows, 3,124 Calves, 22,779 Sheep, 
and 25,844 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork. —The demand has 
been better both for spot and future de- 
liveries, but prices have undergone no 
especial change. Bacon remains very 
quiet and prices are nearly nominal for all 
kinds. Cut Meats are in moderate de- 
mand at steady prices. Lard.—The de- 
mand has been light, both for cash and 
future delivery; but prices have been pretty 
well sustained, the market closing quiet. 
Beef.—The market remains steady, with a 


fair demand. Beef Hams are steady. We 
quote: 

Pork: 

Mess, Western.... ....++..6 10 25 @10 50 
Extra Prime, Western......... 10 00 @10 25 
Prime Mes6.........sseeseeee> 11 50 @13 00 
Cor MEATs: 

Pickled Shoulders.... .........00- 54@ 6% 
POPGANNN eo ccaccnaviscceee 54%@ 5% 
Pickled Bellies.. ...........00-06+ 6 @7 
Pickled Hams........csee0 cececeee 10 @12 
Smoked “ ..........2008 sooeee 10 @le 
SUUNlda se tdandaceviads corewennseen 6K@ 7 
Larp: 

West., Steam, tcs.,pr., 9 100 hs. 7 40 @ 7 45 
DW ME eed cccncccccssaccce 730 @7 3 
Refined............06 weadeda 770 @810 
BEEF : 

Plain Mess, bbl......... ceeee.10 00 @11 00 
Extra Mess........0+-.ese+eee11 00 @12 00 
Prime Mess, tierce............17 00 @18 50 
Packet, bbl...........eeee0 --11 00 @l11 50 


CityExtra & India Mess, tierce.18 00 @20 00 


WOOL.—The present condition of the 
market is not at all favorable to the hold 
ing interest. Buyers absent themselves, in 
the absence of any important demand for 
goods, and dealers, with the hope of influ- 
encing a sale, are prepared to offer induce- 
ments in the shape of lower prices. These 
remarks apply more particularly to fine 
grades of Fleece, and also California and 
Texas, the two latter being influenced by 
the current rates for Fleeces. Medium 
grades still hold their previous position, 
being supported by the steady inquiry 


which prevails. We quote: 
American XXX ............. —40 @— 43 
American XX......0-cceeeeees — 8 @— 39 
“ > ree cocceem 832 @— 88 
No.1 Pulled....... cccccocepes™ 18 @r 0 
Superfine Pulled............++ — 3 @ 37 
Texas, fine........... saanecene — 3 @ 27 
Texas, COAISC..........eeeeeee —16 @-— 19 
ORs CW IE Cll le o ccide cctccnccas — 22 @— 30 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains steady, 
with a fair demand at steady prices. 
Shipping grades are more sought after 





and full prices are obtained. Wequote: 
State, MEMS. 626. cvccccccsccsdecces 17 @19 
State, tubs, selections.............. 18 @19 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 9 @16 
State, tubs, Creamery...........+. 18 @24 
Western, Creamery........... cocee 22 @B 
Western, tubs, choice............4- 12 @l4 
Western, firkins, choice............ 1l @12 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 9 @10 


CHEESE.—There continues a fairly 
active demand for export Cheese and prices 
are a shade higher, 8144¢@8% cents having 
been paid for the best. We quote: 





State Factory, fancy.......-..++ veeee SY@ 8% 


23 
State Factory, good to fine.......... T@ 8 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 5 @5« 
State Dairies......... déddadeccseeeas 7 @% 
Western Factory, choice...... -. TH@ 8K 
Western Factory, good to prime.....7 @ 7 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 5 @ 5% 


EGGS.—Under continued light receipts 
prices have still further advanced. We 


quote: 

Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 20 @— 
State and Pennsylvania............ 18 @18%¢ 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 14 174 


FRUIT.—Domestic Dried.—For Apples 
the market is decidedly flat, the only move- 
Ment being to fill small orders at low 
prices, We note the arrival of some choice 
new Evaporated, which are held at 11@12 
cents. For Pecled Peaches there is an im- 
proved demand for choice grades and 
prices are firm. The low grades are not 


wanted. Cherries and Raspberries are 
firm, with light receipts. Blackberries 
are unchanged aud dull, We quote: 
Apples, State............. P ecee 8B @SEE 
Apples, WesterD....cccccccccccccce -3 @4 
Apples. Southern.................. 8 @8 
Peaches, peeled, prime.... ......... 5 @10 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ........- 3 @ 
EEE dexdccccecaassecaaacsce 5K@ 
WRU G ccd dv cdacdddancvavca Udi 11 ie 





POTATOES.—The market 
with a fair inquiry. We quote: 
Potatoes, Long Isiand.............. 1 75@2 00 


SEEDS.—In the absence of business, 
Clover is nominally quoted 74g¢@7%4 cents. 
Of Timothy three car-loads sold at $1.40. 
Since our last some 2,000 bushels Flax 
sold at $1.471¢. The market closes a trifle 
easier, there being no buyers at above 
figure, while holders manifest a willing 
disposition to accept the same. We quote: 
Clover, New York State, perIb.. T5y@ 7% 
Timothy, per bush.............. 140 @l 45 


Flaxseed, American, rougb....,. 146 @1 47 
NOG BOD, POS CO ccc cacececcdes 150 @1 75 


is steady, 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





3 
3 





No. 1. Per, Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 56 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed. . 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
Cora, per acre. 20 00 
$6 “ Potato, ae 10 00 
“ “e Oat, “ 9 00 
“ “ Rye “ 10 00 
- “ Wheat, “ 15 00 
“ “ Grass, top-dress, 
per acre...... 10 00 
Lister Bros, Standard es 
phate of Lime.............00- 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolyed Bone = 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... pre 39 00 
ter Bros, Bone Meal.......... 86 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone,.,.... BI Ove 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 88 00 
“ Acid Phosphate 30 32 00 
“ “ Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
. ** Raw Bone eee 
phosphate.., OC@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano....... 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car load) ...... secscee 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 
Miiecddcddaadanaacuaude aad 45 00 
Boluble Pacific Guano.........,. 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phos =phate. 85 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 33 00@ 42 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 83 0'@ 4200 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 30 00@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (in bbls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade eeereenenn.-- 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 82 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
I  c6kbs dante dedednanas 40 45 00 
whbones Ground (pure)......... 33 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 18 00 
PIGGGs DOTNET ds cnenencceccace 8 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 . , per Ib. 8%c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash ( “ §68%0.@4 « 
Muriate of Potash o 4 x “ 2i¢e.@ WW¢e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb........... 440.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of prt obo per lb.... 444¢c.@ 5i¢e. 
Dried Blood, per GU ckcckcidanadd 24¢c.@8 « 
DS" ae “ae 8 ec 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 40 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 





Another Great Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST IN- 

DUCEMENTS EVEK OF. 
I BAS FERED. SEND FORNEW 

PRICE-LIST. 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 5643. 81 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


—The choicest in the world—Importers 

le prices—Largest ot Compens ny in America— 

staple article—pleases every de vee y nn ed 
increasing—Agen's wanted eve: ywhere— best 1 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 








ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 
BARLOW’S INDIG Does 


WILTBERG roprietor 


Best quality wash BLUE, and 
ure. 
ab Noren Second Streei, ron ladelphia 





For particulars about our 
great $10 Dictionary Pre- 
mium see page 26. For other 





premiums see page 29, 
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Insurance. 


The Insurance Editor wiil give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by matl, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to giwe a complete description of the policy: 
(l)asto age of ineurer at tesue of policy, (2) wum- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








DECEPTIVE CHANGES IN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE POLICIES. 





THenre bas an evil crept into the life insur- 
ance business of which insurers ought to 
beware. Itis thechanging of policies from 
one plan to another in the same company, 
upon the solicitation of an agent of the 
company. A man may desire, for reasons 
of his own, a different policy from the one 
he has been carrying, and it is perfectly 
proper that he should negotiate a change of 
it with the company in which he is in- 
sured, or that he should sell it out to the 
company and secure such a policy as he 
wishes. But even such changes as that are 
quite likely to result in injusticetohim. But 
there are numerous cases where companies 
and agents deliberately solicit their patrons 
to change their policies from one plan to 
another; and the change, when made, must 
almost necessarily result in profit to the 
company, else it would not be solicited, 
and it must result in just as much harm 
to the policyholder. The famous trick of 
the defunct New Jersey Mutual was to 
induce the old policyholders of the compa- 
ny to change their policies, which had 
acquired sufficient value to make it a tempt- 
ing case, for the now well understood 
‘* twenty-year term” policy. In this way 
that company escaped hundreds of thou- 
sands of liability, and passed successful ex- 
aminations until cornered in other frauds, 
Allof the policies of the Continental Life 
were to have been transferred in the same 
way. Others of the weak companies have 
adopted the same tactics, and we know of 
at least two which are now engaged in it, 
trying to rid themselves of their liabilities 
by inducing their patrons to surrender a 
policy which has some value for one which 
has absolutely none. 

But the business of changing policies is 
not confined to the kind we have men- 
tioned. It is certain fact that the agents of 
at least one company are soliciting old pol- 
icyholders to surrender their policies for 
another kind of policy, whicb, in our 
opinion, is almost as bad, if not worse, 
than the ‘‘twenty-year term policy.” We 
know of one large city where the agent of 
the company has regularly solicited the in- 
surers to change their old policies for on 
the full-life plan and on other plans for 
a ‘‘Tontine” policy; and a great many 
such changes have been made. We con- 
versed with one man who, by the false 
statements made him and the deceptions 
practiced on him, was induced to surren- 
der policies in such companies as the Mu- 
tual Life and Connecticut Mutual, some of 
which bad run seven or eight years, and 
take a Tontine policy. Such practices are 
nothing less than wicked. The company 
which will allow its agents to obtain busi- 
ness by such means is not worthy the sup- 
port of respectable men. We canconceive 
of no circumstances under which a man 
should accept a policy of that description. 
He receives no return of surplus for a long 
series of years, to aid him in paying his 
premium. If he is compelled to surrender 
his policy—and his chances of doing so are 
all the greater, because he has no dividend 
to aid in his payment—he connot receive 
one cent in return for his large overpay- 
ments. He is, in fact, insured in the most 
treacherous way that can be imagined. As 
an offset to this, he is told that his policy is 
going to become of immense value. But 
how? Why, in this way: A very large 
number will be compelled to forfeit, and 
he will reap the benefit of it. If the Ton- 
tine period be twenty years, and he has 
paid eighteen, and can pay no more, be- 
cause he is too poor to do so, then he for- 
feits every dollar he has paid; and the man 
who has means and who is rich enough to 
pay for the twenty years gets the benefit of 
his own payments and of his poor neigh- 
bor’s. The Tontine trap, at its best—even 
if it gives a man the investment which is 
so smoothly talked to him—does nothing 





THE INDEPEN ‘. DENT 


more than to take money from the poor and 


give it to the rich. Of course, if a com- 
pany needs to increase its surplus, the Ton- 
tine will help to do it very fast, because 
there will be no surrender values and no 
dividends to pay. 

We can only say to all insurers: Beware 
of changes of any kind in your policies 
which are proposed to you by the agents 
of the company in which you are insured. 
It may be safely asserted that whenever 
any such change is made the agent and 
the company will profit by it, and that the 
insured will lose in precisely the same pro- 
portion. 

Ee 


ILLEGAL PAYMENT OF FEES TO 
SPECIAL EXAMINERS APPOINT- 
ED BY THE NEW YORE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT. 





Tue Chronicle's interpretation of the law 
regulating the payment of fees to special 
examiners appointed by the New York In- 
surance Department to examine insurance 
companies receives an emphatic endorse- 
ment in the opinion of the at'orney-general, 
elsewhere printed in this paper. Under 
this opinion it will be seen that the pay- 
ment of fees directly to the insurance 
superintendent’s special examiners and ap- 
praisers by companies examined is not only 
a misdemeanor on the part of the officers 
of such companies, but renders the com- 
panies liable to be proceeded against for a 
forfeiture of their charters or to annul 
their corporate existence. 


There is not one, so far as we know, of 
the several life insurance companies ex- 
amined by the insurance department during 
the past eighteen months or more which 
did not violate this law. It is quite true 
that the companies accepted the law as it 
was interpreted to them by the insurance 
superintendent; or, rather, acting under 
his advice, they violated the law. But to 
urge compliance with the insurance super- 
intendent’s instructions in justification for 
the commission of an unlawful act is a 
groundless defense. As well might the 
man who had committed a petty theft 
claim that he was innocent because a police 
officer had supplied him with the rare in- 
formation that a petty theft could be com- 
mitted within the law. 

The truth is, the companies paid the 
bills of the examiners and appraisers be- 
cause the superintendent had so directed. 
And they supinely accorded to the official, 
by complying with bis mandate, a power 
which, with all his authority, the law has 
not invested him with. It may be that, 
owing to the public clamor, which was 
needlessly and unjustly raised against life 
insurance, that the officers of companies 
deemed it more expedient to acquiesce in 
the order of the petty potentate to violate 
the law. But it was to guard the compa- 
nies against just such official dictation and 
oppression, as well.as extortion by irre- 
sponsible agents appointed by the Insur- 
ance Department, that this law was passed. 
Whether the fees paid by the companies to 
the special examiners and appraisers were 
or were not exorbitant, there is no doubt 
the manner in which the payments were 
made was illegal, and the companies are 
hardly less deserving of blame in the mat- 
ter than the whitewashed superintendent. 

As will be seen, the opinion alluded to 
was rendered at the request of the comp- 
troller. Messrs. Harris & Rudd, the firm 
of which Senator Harris—one of Superin- 
tendent Smyth’s chief defenders before the 
Senate—is the senior member, presented to 
the comptroller for audit a bill against the 
Germania Life Insurance Company for $3,- 
115, for examining titles, etc., the inten- 
tion of Messrs. Harris & Rudd being to 
have the company pay the bill directly to 
them. This was quite a concession on the 
part of Messrs. Harris & Rudd, who had 
heretofore obtained payment of bills from 
companies for similar work without first 
having such bills audited by the comp- 
troller. Upon the bill against the Germania 
the comptroller sought the opinion of the 
attorney-general, and which, as we have 
already intimated, completely overthrows 
the method heretofore followed by the Insur- 
ance Department in various other instances. 
The bill was very properly returned to 
Messrs. Harris & Rudd without being 
audited by the comptroller.— Chronicle. 








WE have had occasion several times to 
warn our readers against bogus insurance 
in its many forms of cheapness, indefinite- 
ness, and blanketness. Recent occurrences 
will have shown the necessity for a more 
general information as to what constitutes 
and guarantees real insurance. There are, 
however, a few rules which may be relied 
on as the ‘‘ ear-marks” by which to know 
the worst forms of bogus insurance. For 
instance, if an agent offers to insure you 
cheaper than any other company, well, 
then, bewareof him. Heis swindling some- 
body—most likely you. If an agent offers 
to insure you without first making a care- 
ful examination of the risk, then beware 
of him. He is deceiving some one—most 
likely you. If an agent says it is not 
necessary to be particular in answering the 
questions in the application, then beware 
of him. Heis cheating some one—most 
likely you. If an agent says it is not 
necessary to make a complete diagram 
showing every exposure carefully, then 
beware of him. He is betraying some one— 
nist likely you.— Canadian Ins. Advocate. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





Joun B. Kent, proprietor of the Glen 
Flouring Mill, at Chippewa Falls, Wiscon- 
sin, furnishes an account of a flour-dust ex- 
plosion which recently occurred in his mill 
and of which he was an unwilling and sur- 
prised eye-witness. Mr. Kehl’s testimony 
is valuable, because it describes the effect 
of such explosion within the walls ofa 
mill, and will have a tendency to dispel the 
doubts which some millers would have the 
public believe exist as regards such explo- 
sions. Mr. Kehl says: 


‘*T saw the account of the terrible explo- 
sion of the Washburn mill, and, as nota 
person is left who was in the mill to tell the 
tale or give the cause, I venture to give a 
brief account of a slight explosion that oc- 
curred in this mill some time ago, at8 
o'clock in the evening, which may partially 
aid to solve the mystery. 

“I bave a condenser in the mill, that 
separates the fine flour from the heat that 
is drawn from the stone by the exhaust fan. 
The spout leading from the condenser to 
the elevator, through which the fine flour 
passes, clogged up. The spout is on the 
grinding floor, just in front of the hurst of 
eight run of stone. One of the millers was 
with me. He sat his lantern on the floor, 
I standing about four feet from him and 
the same distance from the lantern. 

‘‘The man put one hand into the hand- 
hole and with the other he grasped the 
spout, when all at once the flour started 
down, forcing itself through the joints, 
about one quart in quantity, and fell about 
ten feet in a spray and immediately ig- 
nited and made a report like a pistol, wivn 
much force and intense heat. It wasa 
biue blaze, reaching from the floor to the 
ceiling, fourteen feet high and about ten 
feet in diameter and lasted several seconds, 
burning the man’s eyelids and winkers and 
one of his wrists. At the same time | was 
thrown back against one of the curbs of the 
stone, my head, whiskers, and eyewinkers 
bein considerably scorched. 

Ranaaniely there was no opening to 
conduct the blaze to the upper stories, or 
dust-room, or we certainly should have had 
a more serious explosion. It ignited more 
like gas than powder. I feel that much 
caution should be used in moving witha 
lantern where there is much fine dust; nor 
would I enter a dust-room witha light since 
my experience.” 

—Some way or other, judges do not al- 
ways get hold of the life insurance idea. 
Judge Folger, in bis recent decision in re- 
gard to the Atlantic Mutual Life, says : 

‘« Now here was a defect in assets of con- 

siderable amount, and such a condition of 
the company is exhibited as would, when 
made known to the public, be likely to pro- 
duce distrust, to diminish its business, both 
from its customers then existing and from 
the community to which it would look for 
new applications. Such result would fur- 
ther sffect its financial condition and make 
less hopeful an attempt to restore it to 
soundness.” 
Now, the truth is that the more the “ cus- 
tomers” then existing went away from the 
company the better it would be off; be- 
cause the company had it in its power to 
dictate the terms upon which their poli- 
cies were surrendered, and would almost 
certainly be relieved of a liability in each 
case far greater than the amount paid the 
policybolder. 


—The Masonic Mutual Benefit Society, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, which has been 
considered one of the most prosperous co- 
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operative concerns in the West, has been 
compelled to default on payment of death 
losses. Having to make assessments the 
last year for sixty deaths caused a loss in 
eight months of 514 members, owing $16,- 
791. This compelled the society to default 
on twelve payments, amounting to $43,840. 
This brought matters to a crisis. A meet- 
ing of members was called, to which a 
committee reported, recommending the 
premium-paying plan of the regular com- 
panies. 


—The Spectator Company has published 
annually for six years the ‘‘ Insurance Year 
Book.” The issue for 1878-9 is before us, 
and we findin it information that is need- 
ed by every insurance man. It gives facts 
in regard to 1,428 insurance companies in 
this country and in Europe. It is the 
most complete directory of American in- 
surance companies of which weknow, and 
the facts are brought down as late 
June 15th, 1878. There are also given many 
statistical tables of general value. The 
agent who intends to keep posted in his 
business will need the work. 


—An interesting case in life insurance 
is likely to occur from two deaths by 
drowning on Goguac Lake, near Battle 


Creek, Mich., recently. A man and his - 


wife were both drowned by the capsizing 
of asmall sail-boat, leaving no children. 
If the man died first, she was the heir, and 
her relatives will receive the money. But 
if she died first, he was the heir, and his 
own relatives will receive it. 

a SE 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 
ALL APPROVED — OF POLICIES te 

wnt ‘Ss ND STA'TEMENTS F 
HE OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
R ANY or Its AGENCIES. 


LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


a PAID UP, $1,228,200. 








ee a $7,963,445 20 
Fire fupiitiies, including §0'per cent. of 
Fire the premiums of curren an exces 2,841,420 33 
PWS DHIBIO, 6 ncccccvcsesccscce.cccccses oe 85.122 122,024 87 


Resident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. | 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, cor, 
Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,827,176.52. 


The princi al features soft ote Cc pmpeny are ABSO- 
LUTE SKCURITY,KCONOMICAL M Ne AGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, Pres.dent, 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorsiary. BURFORD, Actuary 
uar 





Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co., 


156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$7,400,000 c Pails; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 wee Sa to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 wabiiifies, 


by New York Standard ot Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


c.Y. wage . 8. N. C=, 
-President. ua 
- m EMPLE 


. *. Ww J 
H. B. STOKES, 
Assis’t Sec’ 


J. L, HALSEY, 
Secretary. 
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HOME : 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICKHK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


Fiftieth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1878. 


OASH CAPITAL, - - - - 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, - e 
Net Surplus, - bd ° ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - e 


- = e $3,000,000 00 
. ° ° ° - 1,798,699 50 
“ 2 © = 206,131 28 
- 5 + + = 1)179,042 38 








$6,180,873 16 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 
Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the protection of 
Policyholders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cashin Banks........ ... 
Bonds and mortga: 
United ee Stocks 
Bank Stoc 

state and: Muntetpal Bonds “ 


8 (market value) .. 


nterest due on Ist July 
Balance in hands of Agents 
Keal Hstate. 

Premiums due and uncoliected on Pol icies issue 





J.H. WASH BURN, Secretary. 


9s, being first > Naw on Real Histate (worth %, 315,000) 


Loans on Socks, pa apie on, oe manans —— inca “ as ® 












tisecheuStcasdicccesnine .sader stale aene 86.180, 0,873 16 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand. _ 





1826. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
779,325 44 


WNNONOW os ccccccesesces cee 
545,155 72 


JOAN sz peees, Pres. 


Wk. a. Ongena, > Be p. 
HOMBON, Aan’t 





THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16 
Jas. 8. Parsons, 
* President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. K, Beecher, 
Secretary. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at the 
emaliest outiavy. Pay as you go. Get what 
you buy. Stop when you choose. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
NEW _YORK. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. Racanteueecesa President. 
E. O GOODWIN............ se Vice-President. 


Life Insurance upon the Yearly Renewable Plan, 
where the insurance is continued as long as may be 
desired, at the lowes* current outlay consiste..t with 
—. Large accumulations in the hands of the 
Company —the source of anxiety and danger — are 
rendered unnecessary by this plan, and the insured 
has at risk only the unexpired portion of one year’s 
premium 

The Yearly Renewable Plan is warmly commended 
by the insurance commission: rs Of different sta 
by the musteminent actuaries and insurance expe 8 
us being safe, desirable, and inexpensive. 
au for Cire ulars, giving rates and full explana- 
ope 


<@”- GOOD AGENTS WANTED. .22 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW’ YORK.: 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 





Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 
W. H. O. Banrizrr Actuary 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to Slst Decem- 


igs woe parked 6 a $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Pollcies not marked off Ist 

of January, 1877. sec tedegeseseteeseceses 2,040,368 61 
Total Amotnt of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 





No Policies have been issned tpon Life 
Risks) nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine tisks, 


Premiums marked of from Igt January, 

1877, to 3lst Decembef, 1877............ as 84,902,351 08 08 
Losses paid during the same period.. . “$2,566, 89 890 27 ri 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $047,923 86 


The Compeny has the following Assets, 
v 


United States and State of New York 
Stook. City, Bank, and other Stocks 10, 55.958 00 
Loans secur-d by Stocks end otherwise 1, 163,200 00 
Rea! Estate and ar due the Com- 
pany. estimated at ....... cece eeeeee 617,436 OL 
Ae yay | = and Bilis Receivable... 1,764,893 63 


Caml Ie BARK on. cccccccccee cocccceccces 255,64 02 02 
Total Amount of Assets.......... $44.66.351 66 66 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of Februaty next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the tifth 
of Februury next, from which date ail interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS AEX V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLP H LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS. T. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H RUSSELL, CHAR. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES Li. W GEORGE W. LANK, 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCEY 
WM. STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW. HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A HAND. WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V. KING, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB: _ THOR. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER 


J, D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. . 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company ~~ its business under the New York 
me Loan. 


100 & 102 Broadway, 8. ¥ 
ontague Sts.and « 


Cash on hand and in banks.. 
Loans on U. 8 and other 





° vr. Court and 
PEt B’k’n. 


"$183,411 64 


Stocks (value _— ), 
payable on demand. -.-. 402,460 00 
—— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
on Real Hstate, worth $2,- 
WATE ccoe 2 ccgeeess cog ccrccce 633,000 00 
— Ten and other Stocks and_ Bonds 
ee = he Company as follows (Market 
new York Cc ea = and nego 
Stor $232,310 00 
State | Bonds seccnnas 0,070 
sy Snares, N. ¥.and Harlem 
bs.sehencens® sed 500 00 
Usited States Stocks.... ....... 747,812 50 
——_ 1,072,682 
Real Estate owned by the Company—viz., 
office buildings in New —_ Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, E. D d ‘$37,300 ac- 
quired by foreclosure ................+. 699,800 00 
Premiums Lp a aap and balances in 
the hands of Agents.......... © ceeeeees 147,237 22 
oy unpaid (due tints GaF)o. co. ceccces 831 
nts due andaccrued ...—......--- 12,500 00 
Aackadsnenasiocegnecads $3,173,933 31 


Total. 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 


outetanding risks.... 983,0 21 
“for reported losses, un- 
claimed ea 
etc., vUC., eUc....... 194.363 07 
bee for contingencies issce 30,000 00 
CRITE sc cccccee ensteenecam - 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 


Guaranty Surplus 
n $450,000 00 
specs Res’rve Fund 450 000 00 
divided Surplus... __ 6.501 03 966,501 % 9 31 
HO. T. HOPE, Pres. . A. LAMPOHT #22 ree. 
— INBY.soe.. L.D Gade onmene i eas 
iy Dogon BR, Bec. Beorioe 





THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$32,730,898 20 


Premiums received and deferred....... deccccecscecsQeeeeee 10 

Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877.............. 432,605 40 $5,799,689 30 

Interest received and accrued........... TECCLETE ++. 2,168,015 85 

Less accrued Jan. Ist, 1877........... eeeceeceoeees 900,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7,667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions..... Getdddads* Kesdendccecsce QUIROS 
Endowments matured and discounted............... aaudasecncaee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... adawawe FOP ET TTL ECE atdineece 194 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies,........ . 2.421.847 36 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 


581,526 03 
501,025 90 


Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stocks........... séseciee Segcees 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
Peal estate... .ccccccccccccccccecce Seocccccccccces 250,000 00 473,142 72 $5,945,149 3% 





$34,452,905 29 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received..... ...... $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

ket value $13,379,930 B3).........-.06. oo eceseccccscce eeeee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate..........- dddddadesagadadsenadedsccandeneensceadencecces 8,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on veal estate (buildings theteen 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company as additional collateral security)...........0..00-- 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


15,379,202 23 





these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ...6....ceceeeeeec eee és 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, aus 
subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878,....... Ce crccccccccocccecccecece 396,20" Zo 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of oamantetes and oa 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in Habilities).......0...ceceeseccccceecees saguaaaae “ 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances............ dendadecsaveccddcaaveadd Ces cccccccee 56.945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan, Ist, 1878.......00..-0000 815,8¥5 35 
$34,452,905 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Departmert of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt.... 2... 6.666 cece cee 504,345 64 
RMIT GR en NG A MN iecckdccncacicccececccccccdccaccces $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1878..............6 008. 348,069 48 
Reported loxses, awaiting proof, Ctc.... 2.6... ce cece cece cece eee ees 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium ; non-partici- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
CMR isos c dade Sas sie se asenue hecagoddegdecddanndnauauiees 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums pald in advance............-.-eeeeeeeeeee 17,430 91 32,298,106 44 
Divisible eurplas at'4 por CeMb. .....2 since csccccscsccccccscccccccsccscssccsocase $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 43¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............0--+006 wbnidwanus 44,661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877...........+++ cccecsee ce cess 40,421 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878..........+ seeeseeee dadeaas 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876..........00--00+ eaddentasdaacete ddancsuedceens $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877...... Wdedeadsececndenadaccewsdescdeceecdtuese ee 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.......... savsecnddedensueeen widicadsheseuveds 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M-D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cushier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 E. 26th Street, 
GEARY TUCK. MLD. Residence 15 X. } Medical Hzaminers, 
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= THOUSANDS = 
WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tus magnificent volume is offered by 
THE INDEPENDENT a8 & premium to Sub- 





scribers. Thousands, in every section of 
the country, have accepted our liberal 
terms, and are now the happy owners of 
this invaluable work. 
For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 
Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest Jiter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
It is growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so large asnow. Other diction 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religvous, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 


by sending,us $9 for Three Years~ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books, Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within thereach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in- 
gtead of hundreds, of these letters. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SS  ,, —————————————_—_—— 


Camsrince, O., August 5th, 1878. 
Dictionary and THE INDEPENDENT both came 
promptly, the former being io excellent condi- 
tion and as complete and handsome in every 
respect as a copy heretofore purchased by me 
from Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, for 
ten dollars. I can scarcely realize that this 
one belongs to me, for I consider that I have 
received the worth of my money in the well- 
filed columns of THE INDEPENDENT, that 
comes each week, teeming with news and relig- 
fous intelligence from all parts of the world. 
You offer a rare chance to any one to obtain 
this valuable paper and Worcester’s Diction- 
ary bya little effortin obtaining a couple of 
subscribers in addition to their own, which I 
accomplished in less than half an hour. 
W. 8. HEADE. 
South HENDERSON, ILL., July 31st, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived and was welcomed 
yesterday. From my long acquaintance with 
THE INDEPENDENT, I believe it to be sound on 
money matters ; but how it can afford to give 
the largest, best, aud freshest paper in the 
United States every week for three years and 
furnish a $10 Dictionary for $9 is utterly above 
my comprehension. 
I accept the Dictionary asa present anda 
daily sowvenir of my friend, Tur INDEPENDENT. 
Rev. ANDREW RENWICK, 


SAVANNAH, Mo., August 2d, 1878. 
Your Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary 
has been duly received and it meets my most 
sanguine expectations. I have it on exhibi- 
tion in my office, and it is being examined 
almost every day by our best citizens, who 
seem to think it all O K.” 
8. E. SEELY. 


Irnaca, N. Y., Aug. 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came some time since. In 
addition to acknowledging its receipt, I ex- 
press my thanks for so handsome a gift. I 
hope the business venture that sends such val- 
uable presents over the country will be re- 
warded most abundantly. 
Pror. I. THORNTON OSMOND. 


CoLeta, WHITESIDE Co., [L1., | 
August 14th, 1878. 

In the hurry of business, I have hitherto 
neglected to acknowledge receipt of your 
premium Dictionary, which came to hand in 
good condition. Accept many thanks for the 
same. Hope to strive for further INDEPEND- 
ENT honors. C. J. LONGSDON., 

Cuiay P.-O., Wasutnaton Co,, IA., | 
August 12ch, 1878. \ 

The Dictionary you gave us came very 
promptly. We are more than pleased wthit. 
We are delighted. How can you give a good 
$10 book and $9 papers for only $9? Thanks 
are commonplace, indeed, for such liberality. 

I. A. R»BINSON. 
ATLANTA, ILL., August 2d, 1878. 

{ am satisfied with the termination of our 
business for the present, and am in re- 
ceipt of the Dictionary. A very pleasing pre- 
mium. All that I expected. No one could 
be disappointed in the reception of such a 
book, surely. 

Mrs. NATHAN KEYES. 


Couita, PoLk Co., Texas, Aug. 8th, 1878. 


The Dietionary has reached me. Accept my 
thanks for the valuable present; for I can re- 
gard itonly as such. Your paper, I think, is 
worth the subscription price. Both paper and 
premium are all that is claimed for them. 

KIT WILLIAMS. 


GiLBoa, O., Aug. 14th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has been received in 
good order. It is truly *‘ an astonishing offer” 
to present the best Dictionary of the English 
language fora three years’ subscription to a 
paper which is alone worth nine dollars. 
J. Y. TODD. 


McConneELsVILLe, O., Aug. 6th, 1878. 
Your premium Dictionary came t» hand in 
due time. [ have examined it carefully, and 
find that it is in every particular what you rep- 
resent it to be; and [ am perfectly satisfied 
with same. WM. H. LEEPER, 


PATNESVILLE, O., August 17th, 1878. 
The ‘‘ Dictionary Premium” (or premium 
Dictionary—which is it?) has arrived in good 
condition, and fully meets my expectations 
with regard to contents, binding, etc. Many 
thanks. E. P. BRANCH. 


MECHANICSVILLE, IND., August 6th, 1878. 

The Dictionary was received to-day in good 
order; also first number of the paper. A 
mere glance at the book makes us feel proud 
of ourinvestment. Dr. 8.3. WALTERS. 


Lacona, N. Y., Auguet 17th, 1878. 
The Dictionary bas arrived in good order. 
We prize it much. Shall ever remember how 





generously we obtained it. With many thanks, 
Mus, BARNA MUNRUE, 





. Exsie, Micu., Aug. 3d, 1878. 
Dictionary at hand, and much pleased. I 
notice there are many words in uee now that 
were not 50 years ago, so that it will nearly com- 
plete my old “Encyclopedia Perthensis’’ of 28 
volumes. Do not wish to express my igno- 
rance of how it can be rendered so cheap. My 
first book is dated June, 1828, and have been 
buying once in a while ever since, so that I am 
well experienced in the price of books. But 
the easy terms on which it can be obtained is 
worth an effort of even a poor man that is a 

reader. JOHN WAKELY. 


Srsewa, Micu., July 29th, 1878. 
We received Worcester’s Dictionary all right 
the Ist of July. Accept our thanks for so val- 
uable a premium to your paper. We now have 
all the premiums except Dickens’s works. But 
this excels them all, and the paper seems to 
grow better every year. Hope many more 
may be induced to become subscribers to the 

same, E. 8. LOWE. 


CHATHAM VILLAGE, N. Y., Aug. 5th, 1878. 
We received a splendid copy of Worcester’s 
Dictionary to-day, for which we return to you 
our most hearty thanks. 
Mrs. M. J. UTLEY. 


Iowa City, Ia., Aug. 12th, 1878. 
The Dictionary reached me a few days since, 
in good order. CHARLES BOYE. 


Wo.rsoxo, N. H., July 30th, 1878. 

The order sent you, together with the $9 
for the three subscribers, was duly acknowl- 
edged, and the premium Worcester’s Quarto 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary was recelved 
in due time. THE INDEPENDENT is amply 
worth the $3 per year to any business man, and 
how you can afford to give such a premium 
for such asmall club of subscribers I do not 
understand. Certainly it cannot be the desire 
for gain, for the paper of itself must cost the 
price asked for it. I cannot conceive of any 
other motive on your part than the desire to 
do good, Please accept my thanks for your 
kindness. [ bave already obtained two new 
subscribers for a new club, and will find the 
others soon, and send in their names, together 
with the $9, in the course of a few days. I 
shall be happy to do anything in my power to 
promote the circulation of your INDEPENDENT. 

CHARLES W. PEKKINS, M. D. 


Quincy, MAss., July 27th, 1878. 
The Dictionary arrived last night in a perfect 
condition. Having used Worcester’s Un- 
abridged more or less for years, I had in mind 
what the work must be. It is enough to say 
that the copy received is what I expected and 
is entirely satisfactory. Accept thanks. 
Rev. E, A. PERRY. 


CARBONDALE, LUZERNE Co., Pa. 
July 27th, 1878. 


Last January I received your magnificent 
present (Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Die 
tionary), and, thinking there must be defects 
in the book and that you had probably got 
them for little or nothing, I have, therefore, 
spent several months in a careful examination ; 
and am compelled to say that, if there are any 
imperfections in it, fam unable to find them, 
I have been a subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
for 25 years, and considered it cheap at the sub- 
scription price; and, therefore, I thank you 
sineerely for the valuable present, 

DILTON YARINGTON. 


ELLERTON, FREDERICK Co., Mp. 
July 29th, 187s, ' 
Dictionary received all right. Am _ very 
much pleased with it. 
DANIEL WOLF, Jr. 


Patmos, O., July 19th, 1878. 

I received your present of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. Am very much pleased with it. Shall 
try to get you more subscribers for your valu- 
able paper. Also circulate the Dictionary, for 
it far exceeds ny expectations. 

SARAH A, DAVIS. 


RussELLVILLE, LAWRENCE Co., -_ 
July 2th, 1878, 
Have received the Dictionary in good con- 
dition and am much obliged. 
W. E. FITCH. 


RocK FORD, ILL., July 22d, 1878, 
The Dictionary | have received to-day. It is 
undoubtedly worth the subscription price and 
Iam much pleased with it. 
CHAS. NELSON, 


TECUMSEH, MicG., July 25th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary just received. Many 
thanks for the present. P. BILLS. 


LoGansport, IND., July 18th, 1878. 

I received the premium Dictionary in due 
time and in good order. I am well pleased 
with it and feel that I have made a very excel- 
lent investment, I like Toe INDEPENDENT as 
@ paper, and especially when it contains lec- 
tures by the Rev. Joseph Cook. I shall anx- 
iously await his next course of lectures. 

' ©, A, PRICE. 





[September 5, 1878. 


MERIDEN, Kavn., July 16th, 1878. 

[ received Dictionary in good condition, and 
am, so far as I have examined it, well pleased 
with it. G. M. HUFFMAN. 

GUILFORD, IND., July 30th, 1878. 

The Dictionary and two volumes of Diekens 
came to band last week, in good order. Many 
thavke. The children are very proud of the 
Dictionary (and so am I, for that matter) and 
greatly interested in * David Copperfield.” 

R. C. HANSELL, 
FRANKLIN, Conn., July 27th, 1878. 

The Dictionary came in due course of ex- 
press and was received yesterday, and is a very 
fine premium, although I have always used 
Webster. WM. 8B. HYDE, 


GANN, O., July 28th, 1878. 

I have received the Dictionary, and am wel 
pleased with it. I think the time will come 
when Webster will be left, and Worcester will 
take the lead. J. G, SIMMON. 


WATERLOO, JA , July 28'b, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary all right and in 
good condition July 17th. Feel very much 
pleased with it, for which accept my thanks. 
R. ROBINSON. 


Evyria, O., July 13 b, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to band to-day by 
freight, in perfect order, and is entirely satis - 
factory. Don’t understand how you can afford 
to give so valuable a premium for three yeurs’ 
subscription. J.C. HILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 20th, 1878. 
Received Dictionary in good condition. 
Dr. JOS. A. MCFERRAN, 


LEE CenTER,N. Y., July 27th, 1878. 
The Dictionary was received in due time and 
in good order. I am very much pleased with 
it. Is satisfactory in every particular. Itisa 
splendid present. M. H. LYMAN, 


DANVILLE, Ky., June 25th, 1878, 
Your grand Premium Dictionary came to 
hand, in good order, on yesterday. I am de- 
lighted with it. 
JNO. L. McKEE, per Amanuensis, 
ToLepDo, O., June 29th, 1878. 
A copy of Worcester’s Dictionary came to- 
day, through the American Express Company, 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphi«, 
in answer to $9 remitted for subscription to 
your paper, Please accept my thanks and 
oblige A. P. CRANE, 


Oey, Berks Co., Pa., June 11th, 1878. 
Received the Dictionary all right by ex- 
press and am highly pleased with it. This 
makes the fourth for our neighborhood, If 
your paper and offer were more generally 
known tbroughout this county, hundreds 
would avail themselves of this opportunity. 
J. L. ENDY. 


TYRONE, PENN., July 11th, 1878, 

I acknowledge receipt this day of your Pre- 
mium Dictionary. Accept my thanks, for it is 
truly a generous gift, your valuable paper 
being well worth subscription price. 

O. L. SWOOPE, 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., July 15th, 1878, 
The Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary re- 
ceived some time ago. It was, asl expected 
it would be, satisfactory in all respects. I 
shall try and get another. L. A. WILEY. 





Conway, Mass., July Ist, 1878. 
We received the Dictionary, all right and in 
good condition, June 29th. Feel very much 
pleased with it. Many thanks for the nice 
premium. Mrs. LEVI DOLE. 


Manson, lowa, July 7th, 1878. 
I received the Dictionary all right a few days 
ago. Am very much pleased with it. It is 


truly a bandsome premium. 
HATTIE GOULD. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., July 16th, 1878, 
The “ Worcester”? came to hand safely, as 
also the Binders. BENJ. C. BLODGETT. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 2d, 187%, 
Your card of June 5th, as also in due-time, 
from Philadelphia, by express, the Dictiouary, 
all right. Family sickness, etc. have hindered 
an earlier response. 
Farr HAVEN, VT., July 19%h, 1878, 
The Dictionary came to-day in good condi- 
tion. Iam perfectly satisfied, and only won- 
der at the inducements you hvld out to sub- 
sctibers. D. D. HOWARD. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 24th, 1878. 
Many thanks for your beautiful Dictionary. 





It is highly prized. Arriveg on the 22d. 
M, W, SCOTT, 
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THE EMPTY NEST. 


JULIET A. COOK, 








WILLIE Gunn! Willie Guon! 
Oh! what have you done 
With that nestfal of birds in the clover ? 
There were four tbere, I know, 
Just a few days ago, 
For I counted them, over and over. 


Such queer little things, 
With pink, fuzzy wings, 
And their great hungry mouths all a-gaping. 
I tried to step light, 
For their eyes were shut tight, 
And I thought that may be they were napping. 


I pulled the long grass 
Down over the place, 
To hide them from cats, and from you, sir; 
And now there’s not one 
In the nest, Willie Gunn, 


And I just b’lieve you’ve robbed it. Ido, sir! 


I’m sure I don’t know 
Why boys should do so. 
Just think of that poor little wotber ! 
* You did it for fuun’’? 
Why—y Will—ie Gunn! 
You'll be sorry, sir, some day or other, 





DORA’S DICTIONARY, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


BY EDITH 8. LEE, 








A PLAIN little New Hampshire village; 
not a very picturesque or thriving town. 
For some years past the younger and 
more intelligent and active portion 
of the inhabitants had been slowly 
drifting into the city of Concord, one 
hundred miles away. The farm-lands 
around Elmdale were poor, snd hard work 
was a necessity with the tillers of the soil. 
There were four stores, a public school and 
acndemy, two churches, a blacksmith’s 
shop, two doctors, three lawyers, and a 
good many widows and maiden ladies. 
There was never much going on in a social 
way, except in summer a little gayety, 
when visitors were there fora few weeks, 
and a few sleigh-rides and other frolics 
among the academy students in the winter. 
Of fully-fledged ‘‘eligible” young ladies 
and gentlemen there were very few. 

In a pretty cottage, on the main street, 
lives a young lady in whom I hope my 
readers will beinterested. Dora Malcolm 
is twenty-three, tall and well-formed, with 
a bright, interesting face, and intelligent 
good brown @yes, abundant hair of the 
same hue, and a sweet-tempered but firm 
little mouth and chin. Her friend, the 
young doctor’s pretty little wife, is calling 
upon Dora this afternoon, and evidently 
there is some unusually interesting topic of 
conversation. 

“Well, Nettie, I’d like the Dictionary 
very much, and it is a nice and economical 
way to get it; but I really cannot afford 
nine dollars for any such luxury now. It 
is rather hard to raise the three dollars 
every year for THE INDEPENDENT.” 

“Of course, Dora, you know your own 
affairs best; but I never can realize you are 
poor. You look nicely, and so does your 
mother, always; and the house is so taste- 
ful snd cozy and you always seem cheer- 
ful. I wonder how much those hard-fisted 
trustees at the academy give you, Dora.” 
She gave a saucy little laugh, but a most 
affectionate look at her friend, as she fin- 
ished. 

“Why, you know Iam only an assistant 
and the pupils aren’t many; so I think Iam 
fortunate to receive three hundred a year. 
But mother’s illness this spring was ex- 
pensive; and she hasn’t much left, you 
know, since the factory closed and the 
company failed. Then there is the interest 
on the mortgage of the cottage to Squire 
Brown—must be paid twice a year, you 
know. ButI didn’t mean to complain or 
tell you so much of our affairs. But you 
won’task me to get a Dictionary this sum- 
mer; will you, Nettie ?” 

‘Certainly not. Pardon me for asking 
you. You are young to have so much care 
and anxiety, Dora. I wish, dear, you were 
married, and settled in a house of your 
own, with a dear, noble man to appreciate 
and love you.” 

A slight flush passed over Dora’s fair 
face; but she only laughed gayly, afffl said» 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


_———— ee 


“T might not be so well off as now. * And, 
besides, mother and theacademy need me 
here: and I very happy, I assure you.” 

‘‘Of course, you are the happiest and 
the best girl in the world, and what quiet 
old Elmdale and all of us, especially the 
Presbyterian Church and Sabbath School, 
would do without you J don’t know.” 

Mrs. Dr. Benedict entertained her hus- 
band, at tea,that evening with an account of 
her visit with Dora, and declared ‘‘the better 
she became acquainted with Dora the 
better she liked her; and that she was by 
far the most interesting lady in town—not 
excepting the swect Mrs. Heath, her pas- 
tor’s wife and next neighbor. 

The Doctor reminded her she had only 
lived in Elmdale six months, and might 
not know them all very well. But she was 
firm. 

She said: ‘‘ Anyway, I’ll lend her our 
Dictionary whenever she wishes. And, 
George, couldn’t we lend her owr INDE- 
PENDENT next year, and save her the sub- 
scription, even if it were a few days old 
when she received it ?” 


Her husband laughingly told her: ‘‘ You 
had better write to THe INDEPENDENT, and 
tell them that, instead of selling a Dictionary 
for them, you find you must lessen their 
subscription-list by one !” 

They were now sittingon the vine-cov- 
ered piazza, and the Doctor was smoking. 
They were a happy, comfortable little 
couple. ’ 

Mrs. Benedict said: ‘‘George, how happy 
you and I are here together; and how nice 
it is you haven’t got to go out this even- 
ing. I wish Dora had a good hus- 
band. There isn’t any one in Elmdale 
good enough for her. Did she ever have a 
lover, that you know of? She has been 
away at school, and visited in Concord, 
and it seems impossible so nice a girl 
should get to be twenty-three and be still 
‘fancy free.’” 

George hesitated a few minutes 
and puffed in silence. Then he 
said: ‘‘ I’ve been away a good deal these 
last five years; and Dorais younger than 
I. But my dear little sister Fannie (who 
died just before I knew you, my dear) 
and Dora were great friends, and I don’t 
mind telling you a secret that Fannie used 
to worry over a good deal. Of course, 
my little wife will never mention what I’m 
about to say.” 

Nettie promised, and he continued: 
‘‘Some four years ago, after Dora returned 
from a visit at Concord, she seemed hap- 
pier and brighter than formerly; and many 
letters and packages of books and music 
used to come to her, directed ina gentle- 
man’s handwriting, which excited remark 
in our little village post-office. But no 
one but Dora and her mother ever seemed 
to know why, after a few montbs, they 
seemed to suddenly stop; and for a long 
time (although she strove to hide it) Dora’s 
spirits and courage seemed to droop. She 
went about her tusks as usual, and among 
her companions with the same sweet 
smile; but those who knew her well no- 
ticed a difference. Her mother never 
spoke of it to Fannie but once; and then 
she hastily said: ‘Don’t speak to Dora, 
Fannie, of any trouble she may appear to 
have. There is a misunderstanding. I am 
sure of it. But Dorais too proud to ask 
for an explanation. Those heartless girls, 
her second cousins, were jealous of Dora 
always. [know itis their fault. It is too 
bad!’ she went on, musingly. ‘And he so 
noble and so fond of my darling child’— 
Mrs. Malcolm left the room, much ex- 
cited, fearing she had said too much; and, 
as Dora had not confided to Fannie in this 
matter, she never knew any more.” 

‘‘ How strange!” exclaimed Mrs. Bene- 
dict. ‘‘I wish I knew. But we must 
wait, and perhaps it may all come out right 
yet—just like astory, you know. Ido wish 
Dora would tell me all about it.” 

Just then Mrs. Benedict espied old 
Farmer Schermerhorn, in his big wagon, 
eoming down the street. He was well-to- 
do in this world’s goods, having more 
acres than almost any one around Elm- 
dale; and he and his wife and two sons had 
always managed economically. But, 
although the Doctor’s wife knew he was 
like Barkis, ‘‘a little near,” yet she ven- 
tured to call his attention to the great in- 
ducements offered by THE INDEPENDENT, 
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and the splendid premium which would 
be sent with a three-years’ subscription. 
The old man listened patiently, and then 
replied: ‘‘ Well. But you see, Mrs. Ben- 
dick, supposin’ I shouldn’t live three year, 
and supposin’ something would happen, 
I wouldn’t care for THE INDEPENDENT 80 
long as that. It may run out like before 
that time, you know, and the third year 
git to be aslim paper. Besides, I never 
like to pay in advance for anything. 
But I should kind o’ like a Dictionary; and 
with picters in it, too. My son Caleb, 
now, has been teasin’ for one ever since he 
left the academy, two years ago. Strange 
what notions o’ learnin’ and study and 
about formin’ by the book that Miss Mal- 
colm does put into boys’ heads!” 

Mrs. Benedict assured him all this would 
do the boys no barm; and then, going back 
to her subject, she answered his objections 
as to “‘ paying in advance,” and told him 
‘‘that the Dictionary alone was worth $10, 
and THE INDEPENDENT was a first-class 
family religious journal and had an assured 
financial foundation and the ablest corps of 
writers and editors of any paper in Amer- 
ica, and there could be no running out to 
its interest or worth.” 

The little lady thought she had con- 
quered; but the old man straightened up, 
and said : 

‘Well, now I think of it, Mrs. Bendick, 
there’s another objection. Ain't that paper 
getting a little lax on some Orthodox p’ints? 
I've heard that it wasn’t quite right a spell 
azo about that minister down in Straight- 
ville that got to be such a heretic. How’s 
that? Deacon Hurd was telling me about 
it.” 

The little Doctor’s wife leaned against 
the tying-post and laughed heartily. But 
she assured the old man that ‘‘the paper did 
advocate free speech and thought every- 
where, and was not sectarian in holding up 
only one creed as infallible; but that it 
was all right and duly Orthodox. That its 
influence was always true and good in 
every way.” 

Finally, Mr. Schermerhorn promised 
that ‘‘ next week, after he sold his barley, 
he would send his nine dollars and get the 
Dictionary.” And he did. 


On acool September afternoon, just be- 
fore school began again, Dora and her 
mother had been out making calls. They 
still had many friends, and their altered 
circumstances had brougbt coolness of 
treatment on the part of ouly a very few; 
and their loss our friends did not mourn. 
They had many invitations they had not 
the time or inclination to accept; especially 
as they knew they could not entertain in 
return. The Reading Club, the Church 
Sewing-Circles, and now and then a small 
party or a wedding constituted the 
“society” at Elmdale. Dora and her 
mother walked along the pleasant street in 
silence. A soft autumnal haze had al- 
ready overspread the landscape. Faraway 
to the west lay the river, winding like a 
silver ribbon among the green. The dis- 
tant hills were purple, gray, and gold to- 
day, »s the sun sank behind them; while 
just beyond—it seemed as if they must al- 
most see it—lay the great rolling ocean. 
Dora’s thoughts were evidently far away; 
but Mrs. Malcolm mused awhile, and then 
said: 

‘Dora, dear, I've been thinking that this 
black silk will do for my best winter dress 
just as it is; and, with some managing, you 
can have your premium Dictionary yet.” 

‘Now, mother, don’t think any more 
aboutit. Ihave it all planned and saved 
up, and told Mrs. Benedict three weeks ago 
to order it for me, as she was sending for 
Elder Ward’s, and I expect it every day. 
I was intending to surprise you.” 


It is a clear day at the close of October. 
The great steamer was nearing Boston. 
Passengers crowded on deck, to catch a 
glimpse of land and home. Camp-chairs and 
water-proofs were being folded, partings 
with ‘‘the friends of ten days” being said, 
and an eager,expectant look is onevery face. 
Standing alittle apart, and with a sadness of 
manner almost touching in oneso young and 
nobly formed, is a young man, near thirty 
years of age. Black hair and eyes, regular 
features, a bigh pale forehead, strongly in 
contrast with the heavy black beard and 
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moustache, which has a slightly foreign 
look. He is watching the restless billows, as 
the noble ship plows on. Now and then 
looking toward the shore away to the nortb, 
he sees the old New Hampshire coast—/is 
home. Alas! parents and near kindred are 
gone. There are not many ties to bind him 
there now. There is one; but alas! he has 
noright to be bound now. His treasureisin 
another’s keeping, in all probability, by this 
time, and he compresses his lips at the 
thought. Did she not send him that cruel 
message: ‘‘Elmdale is scarce worth com- 
ing to for a good-bye look. Tell Dr. Bas- 
set Iwish him success and happiness in 
his foreign tour for trave) and study. Bid 
him good-bye for mother and myself, please. 
We may not see him, even if he visits Elm- 
dale.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” he thought. Hercousin 
Araminta said so. She was going to marry 
the gray-headed old Prof. Adams and be 
a schoolma’am all her life. She couldn’t 
have had the faintest idea of returning the 
fervent love I was about to speak; so sure 
was Lit was there for me to claim. Well, 
I must not repine. There isa place and work 
in the world for every young, active spirit, 
especially when encased in a sound body; 
and, with God’s help, I’ll find my niche.” 
Sitting on the balcony at the Revere House, 
a few mornings after this, he carelessly 
picked up a paper from a chair near him. 
It was an INDEPENDENT, some two weeks 
old, He glanced over the lecture by the Rev. 
Joseph Cook and one or two other articles, 
and then turned over a leaf, and found him- 
self reading acknowledgments from per- 
sons who had received the premium fora 
three years’ subscription—viz., Worcester’s 
large Dictionary. What is it makes him 
start and change color? His eye falls on 
the following: 
‘*ELMDALE, N. H., —— —, 187-. 

“« Sir:—My Dictionary is received, and I am 
proud of it. It will be a help and enjoyment, 
enlarging very perceptibly a rather poor and 
stinted life. Ishould be gladtohelp youtoa 
larger circulation. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
** Dora MALcoLm.” 

‘‘A poor and stinted life! Dora Malcolm 
still,” he thought. ‘‘ Surely, God directed 
me to this paragraph. Blind fool that I 
have been! Why did I believe any one, 
and not go to her myself?” ‘To fly to his 
room, hastily change his dress, pack a 
satchel, and ride to the depot to catch the 
outgoing Concord train was but the work 
of half an hour. In due time—although to 
the Dr.’s fevered anxiety the train seemed to 
crawl—he reached that city, and then the 
junction, but at last started over the hills 
in the old Elmdale stage. He was glad he 
was the only occupant to-day. He had 
time to ponder, to wonder, and to bope. 


‘*Oh! Dora, isn’t it dreadful to be a 
doctor’s wife? There the tea has been 
waiting an hour, and I do hate to sit 
down, when I expect him every moment. 
And then Jane has made such lovely bis- 
cuit, and we have such nice new honey and 
butter from Farmer Schermerhorn’s, to say 
nothing of my coffee-cake. I suppose you 
have had your tea, or I would make you go 
over and eat with me, and not wait for 
‘that husband of mine’ another minute. 
How cozy you are here, and what a cheer- 
ful fire. Where is your mother? It seems 
to me you look tired and sober some. Why 
are you so quiet?” 

Dora laughingly declared she hadn’t had 
a chance to speak since her friend bustled 
in tillthat minute. Mrs. Benedict boxed 
her ears and rattled on, saying: 

“Well, never mind. You look ten times 
nicer than Ido, evenif you are tired. That 
plain black alpaca and knot of red rib- 
bon on you, dear, look better than a black 
silk, trimmed with real lace, and coral 
jewelry on any one else!” And, with a 
hearty kiss, the lively little woman ran 
home. 

Dora turned to the piano thoughtfully, 
and began playing a weird, pensive air, 
that had been sent to her long ago. For 
some time she had a listener just outside 
the door, who fondly watched her through 
the long window and recognized the music. 
Very soon he is admitted and a glad recog- 
nition takes place. We will not enter the 
little parlor now. Two hearts long sun- 
dered are united. The “‘ old, old story” is 
old again; but it is new, blissfully new, to 
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our heroine. The cruel misunderstanding 
is explained; although now they care not to 
speak uokindly of others who ricbly merit 
it. After long wanderings, they who have 
been true to each other, through doubt and 
suffering and weary waiting, are now rest- 
ing in perfect confidence and love. An 
hour and a half had slipped by, when the” 
following line from Dora’s irrepressible 
neighbor, Mrs. Benedict, was handed her: 

“ Dear Dora :—1 saw your guest arrive, and 
I think possibly you may bave forgotten to 
ask if he has been to tea. The Doctor has just 
come, aud you may all come over and have 
some of ours, if you will. Yours, Nettie,” 

Dora laughed and apologized for her 
lack of hospitality, and called her mother 
in, and with tearful eyes introduced her to 
‘*Dr. Basset.” That gentleman hastened 
to add: ‘‘Or, in other words, Madame, your 
son Arthur, soon to be, I hope, through a 
kiod Providence and Dora’s Dictionary.” 

Wasn't thata joyful tea-party over at 
Dr. Benedict’s? Wasever honey sweeter, 
biscuits lighter, or coffee more delicious? 
That little woman talked faster than ever, 
for very happiness, and with mock gravity 
told Dora ‘‘she was sorry she had said so 
much to ber of the hardships of a doctor’s 
wife.” 

At Christmastime the bridal took place. 
Arthur would have it so. The little church 
was beautifully decorated. Dora’s pupils 
and the whole village, in fact, parted with 
her with sincere regret; while they con- 
gratulated her heartily upon her new- 
found happiness and her bright prospects 
for the future. Dr. Basset had friends 
and a good practice awaiting him at 
Boston. Mrs. Malcolm insisted upon 
keeping her old home at Elmdale and 
visiting Dora often. The deceitful second 
cousins from Concord did not come to the 
wedding, although invited by the forgiving 
Dora. The most suggestive wedding- 
present to the bride was an elegantly bound 
morocco sod gilt Worcester’s Dictionary— 
one that was very dear to her for its pleas- 
ant associations. 
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HEAR THE JINGLE OF THE BELLS. 


IcE-CREAM bells— 
What a wripe of frozen comfort 
Their jingling foretells. 
How they wrinkle, tinkle, winkle, 
On the fevered air of night, 
While the smal! boys oversprinkle 
All the banquettes in delight, 
K -eping time, time, time, 
In a sort of fiendish rnyme, 
With Comanche whoops and yells 
Tothe frantic and pedantic jingling of the bellsa— 
Ot the bella, bells, beils, bells, bells ; 
To the jiogling of ice cream bellr, 





And the maiden with ber simple 
Young man, 
Who bas upon bis chin a pimple, 
Alagazam ! 
How ehe clasps her fingers slender, 
And softly murmurs sometbing tender 
To her amorous defender, 
On the stairs ! 
Bat he knows he won’t be trusted, 
For be’s been all summer busted, 
And he wishes that he’d dusted, 
Unoawares ; 
And he swears, 
When the maiden casts her eye 
At the wagon rattling by. 
With the jingle of its bells, 
With the horrid, torrid jinzle 
Of ita bells, bells, belis, bells, bellse— 
Of its marrow-freez'ng, diavolic bells, 








MACHINE FOR FEEDING POULTRY. 





Tne artificial batching and rearing of 
poultry, ostriches, and other birds has 
already become a science, and a profitable 
and important branch of business, and the 
further treatment of ducks and capons for 
market has created a demand for machin- 
ery for artificial feeding and fattening. 
The most important machioe of this class 
consists of a circular cage, of wood, about 
4 57 meters (15 feet) in diameter and 6.10 
meters (20 fee!) high, and containing 210 
coops or nests for ducksand chickens, the 
cages being all on the outside. A chick 
three months old is putin each nest, and 
by means of a band of skin or rubber fast- 
ened to a light chain is secured so that it 
connot escape. In these nests the chicks, 
pigeons, ducks, turkeys, quail, or other 
birds are kept till they are ready for mar- 
ket, each bird being artificially fed three 
times a day. The birds can move about 
and sit down, but cannot walk or fiy; and 
this enforced rest causes them to fatten 
quickly. A chick having been placed in 
each nest, the apparatus for feeding is 
loaded with a mixture of barley meal, In- 
diwn meal, milk and water, and is brought 

up to the cage. 
fully examined, and the amount of food it 
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Each fowl has been care-. 
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will comfortable digest is marked plainly 
on the front of its nest. The operator ther 
takes a chick by the neck and by a gentle 
pressure compels it to open its mouth. A 
rubber tube is inserted in its mouth, and 
by means of pressure on apedal the semi- 
fluid food is furced into the creature’s 
throat. A gauge on the machine records 
the quantity of food give to each bird, and 
by watching this indicator just the right 
amount can be supplied. Ducks are at the 
same time given a drink of water, the other 
fowls not requiring water at any time. 
The cage containing the birds is mounted on 
rollers,aod when one bird is fed the cage is 
moved round and the next bird is brought 
opp%site the feeding machine, When the 
cage has been turned round once the feed- 
ing apparatus is placed on an elevator, 
and the machine and the operator are raised 
to the next row. [In this manner every 
chick is ia turn fed, the operation requiring 
about one minute foreach bird. Another 
form of cage is made with only too rows 
of nests, one over the other. and with the 
nests disposed in lines. This apparatus 
does not move, and the operator carries the 
feeding-machine, by means of a truck, from 
bird to bird. The feeding machine may be 
a simple pump, that can be moved by a 
treadle; or it may have areservoir, in which 
a constant pressure may be maintained by 
means of weights. In this case the supply 
of food given to each bird is controlled by 
a stop-coctk. Contrasted with the barbar- 
ous methods of artificially feeding poultry 
that have been practiced for so many thou- 
sands of years in some parts of Europe, 
this method of machine-feeding has the ad- 
vantage of neatness, dispatch, and the entire 
absence of cruelty to the birds. Ducks 
can be fattened in perfect safety and entire 
comfort by this method in fifteen days 
and chickens in twenty days, and the loss 
from disense and accidents rarely exceeds 
two percent. The fowls thus treated are 
uniformly healthy and the quality of the 
dressed meat is excellent. Artificial incu- 
bators, artificial mothers, and this appli- 
ance are exhibited at the Paris Exposition. 
The incubators are all f »unded on the famil- 
iar plan of making a large reservoir of hot 
water and placing the eggs in a circular 
box in the middle. The American incu- 
bators are in some respects superior to the 
French machines, as a permanent fire is 
maintained, regulated by automatic govern- 
ors. The artificial mothers, or ‘‘hydro- 
méres,” shown at Paris do not differ ma- 
terially from those used in this country, 
and are all based on the same general plan 
of using a large mass of hot water asa means 
of obtaining the necessary warmth.—‘“‘ The 
World's Work,” in “Scribner” for September. 





CULTURE AND HUMOR IN WEST- 
ERN FARM LIFE. 





QuITE often, in the course of my ram- 
bles, L have found Western farm-houses 
furnished in exquisite taste from library 
to kitchen. Chairs, tables, carpets, cur- 
taios,and pictures, in many of our coun- 
try homes, have been chosen with a cor- 
rectness of judgment rarely evinced by a 
large class of most excellent city folk. 
In the matter of books, a farmer of the 
better class generally selects with great care 
and with a view to solid mental food. But 
a taste for light fiction, poetry, music, and 

ainting is not wanting. It is surprising, 
indeed, to find how generally the works of 
the leading British and American poets and 
novelists are read among the rural classes 
of the West. The younger American poets 
are as well known, by their writings, West 
as East. Even Hawthorne, who.o to 
read and appreciate is high evidence of 
literary taste and intelligence, has found 
very many of his sincerest admirers inside 
the homes of the ‘‘Hoosier” and the 
“Buckeye.” Not long since, while sojourn- 
ing for a fortnight or so on theshore of one 
of our Western lakes, I had the pleasure of 
spending several evenings at a farm-house 
where, as a member of the family for the 
time, [ was allowed to hear one of George 
Eliot’s novels read aloud by the farmer’s 
daughter. Everywhere in the West the 
leading literary journals, both weekly and 
monthly, ure subscribed fer by farmers, 
for the pleasure and instruction of their 
families, while muny of themtake a daily 
paper. But, despite all that can be said to 
the contrary, the genus rusticus, which bas 
by some One been rendered into English and 
made to mean ‘‘rusty cuss,” still largely as- 
serts itself in ourrural regions—a genus 
of thecopperas breecbes, gingercake-loving 
ilk, to whom we owe the racy, soil-flavored 
smack of original humor peculiar to the 
Obio and Mississippi River valleys. Farm 
life in the West seems to have developed 
broad, comico-humor:-us ways of speech; 
and it cannot be devied that much of this 
humor, course though it is, possesses the 
inimitable charm of outright bome manu- 
facture. Through certain of our local West- 
ern journals the world bas of late caught 
very distinct glimpses of it. But lam sure 
that the best Western humor has never yet 
been reduced to type. It is scattered about 
in rural neighborhoods, and most of it is 
finally lost by being carelessly thrown aside 
as ‘‘old.”” Most of what has been given to 
the world, in books and monthly magazines, 
as Western humor has been first put 
through a refining process of doubtful doc- 
toring, by which something more than a 





mere modicum of the home flavor has been 
allowed toexhale. It may be enunciated 
as a rule thatthe more ignorant class of 
Western farmers discovers a far quicker 
and finer sense of humor than does the 
somewhat educated and refined class. So 
soon as a smattering of books and newspa- 
pers gets into a clod, the sbarp salt of the 
earth seems to go out, and there comes self- 
consciousness and a straining afer uupat- 
ural eff:c's.— Mauric—E THOMPSON, in 
“Scribner” for September. 





IN PERILS OF ROBBERS. 





{From a letter of Rev. J. W. Pickett, superin- 
tendent, dated at Cheyenne, Wyoming, July 27th, on 
his return from a brief trip to the mission of the 
American Home Missionary Society in the Black 
Hiils.) 





Just after dark of the day I wrote you 
from Jenney’s S'ockade the coach arrived 
witbout a passenger. 1 took the inside for 
the first ten miles. The night was dark, 
with a few drops of rain. ‘The coachman, 
Mills, seemed lonely. As I spoke of the 
joltiog I was getting, he said the outside 
was the place for me to ride. I saw he was 
nervous, and, as he was about to pass 
through the region where ull the robberies 
had been committed, I took to the box 
with bim for the rest of the night. At mid- 
night we came to the place where the three 
men were shot, three weeks ago, while he 
was driving. Tbe horses were very restive 
at this point. We soon came to the spot 
where Hawley, another driver, had told me 
of his being shot last season. We passed 
through ‘‘ Robber’s Roost,’’ and were with- 
in two miles of the station at Old Woman’s 
Fork. The horses were walking up 4 ratb- 
er steep elevation, when a voice trom tlie 
left front said: ‘‘ Hold: up there!” The 
horses stopped, and six robbers emerged 
from the thicket, leveling their Winchester 
rifles directly on us. I said immediately, 
in a full and somewhat pleasant voice: 
‘“‘Gentlemen, you are in poor luck to-night, 
Only two persons on board—the one a driv- 
er and the othera preacher.” The response 
came from the captuio: ‘‘Get down from 
there!” ‘‘Which side?” suid I. ‘‘ Nigh 
side.” 1 stepped down, and the robbers 
came up. As [ got down, the water which 
had been collecting on my hat commenced 
running off. I reached up one hand on 
each side to take off my hat. They evi- 
dently thought it a move for my pistols, 
at first, and pointed all the guns upon me. 
I did not pretend to notice them; but, taking 
off my hat, gave it several vigorous shakes. 
As I put it on, the leader asked: ‘‘ How 
much money have you?” I said: “ Three 
or four dollars.” “Is that all? ” said he. 
‘*T guess | have about that,” was the reply. 
Seeing all the rifles pomted at me, I said: 
‘‘T have no fire-arms. Never carry any.” 
They then pointed away from me. It was 
now raining harder, and I[ said: ‘‘ Driver, 
it is raining so bard that I will not get on 
the box with you; but will get inside, as 
soon as these gentlemen will let us off.” 
At this the Jeader said: ‘‘Get in there!” I 
thanked him and entered the coach. The 
robbers then passed to the other side of the 
coach. The leader reached in and began to 
throw out the mail-bags. He touched my 
valise, and said, quite pleasantly: ‘‘Is this 
your valise? ” “ Yes,” said I]. ‘* Valise and 
bianket.” ‘*What have vouinit?” ‘Some 
clothes, shirts, and a Bible.” It was the 
last word with me. Humming very low an 
old tune, 1 sat half an hour on the middle 
seat, looking directly down upon the rob- 
bers, as they poured out the contents 
of the mail-bags upon the ground, kept 
the registered letters, ture open those 
supposed to have money, put back all they 
did not use, and banded into the coach the 
mail-bags, which I took and laid down. 
Taking a hatchet from the driver, they 
broke open the express box, in which they 
found nothing. Throwing back the boxes, 
putting in ali the bags, the leader suid: 
“Goon!” It took no second command to 
send the four horses dashing down the 
road, It was a great mystery to all along 
the road bow I escaped without being 
searched.—TZhe Home Missionary. 





PICKLING A CHILD AT BAPTISM. 





Tue following was related by a Catholic 
priest, Father L1H——, who, in bis mission 
work in Southern Colorado and New Mex- 
ico,met with many ex'raordinary people and 
incidents. On one occasion he happened 
to hold service in a small out of-the-way 
chapel, where the varied duties of janitor 
were discharged by a gen'Jeman of Irish de- 
scent. During the service a child was 
brought for baptism. It may not be gener- 
ally known that io the Roman Catholic rit- 
ual the priest, before touching the child 
with water, puts a little salt in the water, 
in the presence of the congregation. The 
janitor, however, had prepared the water 
beforehand, according to his own idea as to 
the proportion of salt, when the priest, hav- 
ing omitted to place the salt in readiness, 
whispered softly to bis attendant: 

‘Pat, will you please to get the salt ?” 

Pat responded in an audible whisper from 
bebind his hand: ‘‘Sure, an’ I putitin al- 
ready.” 

Father H——, not fully understanding, 
repeated his whispered request. 

Again Pat replied, more audibly than 
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in his 


before and with slight dudgeon 
tone: ‘Sure, an’ I put it in, I tell ye.” 
‘But the ritual demands that the priest 
sbould preform the ceremony before the 
congregation,” explained Father H—, 
considerably annoyed at the janitor’s obsti- 


acy. 
The Irishman procured the salt, and, 
handing it to the priest, electrified him, as 
well as the congregation, witn the remark, 
delivered in a surly growl: *‘ Here ye are. 
Bedad, ye can moke a pickle of it, if ye 
want to,”—Sacramento Union, 








A MAN’S FIGHT WITH AN EAGLE, 





Tut Bakersville (N.C) Republican of 
the 14th inst. tells the following: ‘* Last 
week, while E J Campbell was engaged 
digging wild ginger on the side of the Roan, 
about one and a half miles from Cioudland 
Hotel, be tound the nest of a gray eagle in 
a fallen tree-top, under the ciiff of the 
mountain, containivg one young eagle. 
While examining the nest and its contents, 
suddenly he heard a Joud noise, and before 
he could ascertain wuat it was the old 
eagle had struck bim in the face with her 
bill and claws, sod, taking a circuitthrough 
the air, aighted on atree about two bun- 
dred yards distant, but ia plain view of the 
nest. Again tue parent bird made an uat- 
tack, aiming at his bead; but he avoided 
her, and she struck him on the arm, mak- 
ing aslight wcund. She reiurned to her 
postof observation; but as soon as be at- 
tempted to touch the nest containing the 
ot eagle she made a third attack, when 
ir. Campbell struck her with a suck and 
brought ber to the ground, where, aftera 
severe struggle, he succeeded in killing 
her. Soe measured seven feet and two 
inches from tip to tip of her wings. The 
male bird was not seen, The ploce wus a 
wild, uofrequented part of the mountain, 
It has generally been supposed that the 
eagle always built her nest in the clefts of 
the rocks; but this one had her nest ina 
fullen tree-top, some feet from the ground, 
but in a spot seldum visited by man, This 
bird is the one known as the gray or bald 
eagle.” 





A CATHOLIC CANINE. 





MONSEIGNEUR CAPEL, whose portrait is 
drawo in “Lothau’ under the title of 
Monseigneur Catesby, has a Catholic dog, 
to whom Charles Warreu Stodaard was 
recently introduced at Cedar Villa, the 
former home of Mr. Sothern. When the 
San Francisco traveler was formully pre- 
sented Beppo put out a paw and saluted 
the visitor with a short, low bark. 
‘* Beppo,” said Monseigneur, ‘‘here is a 
mouthiul witb the compliments of Bus- 
marck.”” A huge bit of cake was placed 
under the nose of the dog, who refused 
even to look at it. Beimg urged to eat it, 
he turned away and retreated in the deep- 
est aisgust. ‘* The Pope sends it,” cned 
Beppo’s muster, and tie words were scarce- 
ly utiered when the cake disappeared ia a 

ash, ‘‘Three cheers for Pio Nono,” 
cried the host. Beppo sprang toa table 
under a fine portrait of the Pope, put its 
forepaws u,on it, and barked vubrice with 
enthusiusm. Nor would tbe dog, who 
bore upon his collar this legend ‘* Beppo, 
Frienu and Protector,” quit the rvom, 
although ordered to do »o, until Mon- 
seigneur had passed out before nim. 
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CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET. N. Y. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


SUSTAINS TO THE GREATEST DEGREK 
THE CAPACITY FOR PROLONGED 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL LABOR. 


The best evidence of its merits and value is given 
in the ann xed testimoni»l of Mr. A. E. Whyland, 
of the firm of Messrs. H. K.& F B. Thurber Co., 
New York, who has by its use demonstrated the 
truth of what 1s claimed for it: 

New_York, July 1th, 1878. 
H.M ANTHONY, Esq., 104 Reade St., City: 

Dear Sir:—in reply to your inguiry relative to the 
effects in my case «f “Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” I 
am pleased to say that it has provedasucce s beyond 
my most pena ne exp ctations. inthe summer of 
1875 my health failed me. | suffered greatly from 
prostration, produced by overwork.and, as physi- 
cians afforded me no reliet, | went to Europe, in 
hopes the vovage and change of climete would prove 
beveficial. ‘the relief, hc wever, was but temporary. 
On my return to N_w York, in Oc! ober. 1877, 1 bewan 
taking the ** Acid Phosphate.” which has complete- 
ly cured me, and I tuke pleasure in endorsing it as 
being a pleasant, efficient remedy. posses-ing all the 
good qualities claimed forit. Lum anxious that its 
Merits sbould be more extensively known. 

Yours very truly, A. E. WHYLAND. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. 

. N. Horsford, by _ the RUMFORD OHEMICAT 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 

A pamphlet, more thoroughly descriptive, will be 
sent free Dy mail on addressing the manufacturers. 
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SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Constructed on 
Hygienic and Dress-Reform Principles. 


Obtained the Highest Centennial Award. 


Mauutactured by GEORGE FROST & CU., 
287 Devoushire Street, Boston, Maes. 





Fig. 1. FiG. 2. 
Fig. 1 represents the Emancipation Waist, univers- 
ally acknowledged to be the best of the striot- 
ly Hygien c Dress-Keform garments of the 
Waist kiod. Made for Ladies and in white 
ontv, in s'zes 22 to 35 inclusive. In Plain, $1.75; 
Trimmed, $3.00. 
F1G. 2 is the Dress-Keform Cors«t Waist—a comoro- 
mise between tne Corset and the extreme 
Wuist. Made for al «ges, both in drab and 
white. Ladies’, in sizes 18 to 35. $1 75; Misses’ 
and Children’s, tn sizes 19 to 27, $1.124¢ and 874 
cents, respectively The Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s are made without the fulled bosom- 
piece.) 
Petterns are not for sale, All these gurments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will 
be rigorously prosecuted by law. 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE 
CORSET 
AND SKIRT-SUPPORTER 


is without exception the most comfortable and per- 
fect-fitting Corset ever made. It is the only Corset 
which pays anv resp ct to Nature’s mold, and may 
be woro with perrect ease, at the same time giving 
allthe stylish effect which is so generaily sought tor 
in all Corsets. 





Fig. 3. Ia. 4, 

FIG. 3 shows what we call our Regular Corset, which 
h4s the m: st complete chest-expandiog shoul- 
der-orace ever made on wny Corset, ung which 
is dails gro*ing more and more ovepular. Made 
in oraband white, in Ladies’ sizes. 18 to 34. 
Sutreen, $1.75; London Cord, $2.50. Misses’, 19 
to 27, Satteen only, 61.50. 

Fig. 4 is our Ex ra Long or Abdominal Corset, which 
is d st ned to meet tne requirements of all 
fully devel) ped Ludies, as well as those stout- 
ly built The present fashion of cutunog and 
fi ting dr’ sses ts such that this Corset ts pecu- 
liar,y adapted in giving the fizure that pleas- 


ing uppeara: ce which is at once stylish and 
graceful. Mad in draband white in Ladi 8’ 
sizes, 19 to 35 inclu-ive. Satteen, $2 50; Cou- 
till», $4.00. 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the 
measure around warst.and be sure to say whether 
tuken overor under the dress. Agents and Canvass- 
ers wanted, Send for Cireulars  Aadress 


GEORGE + ROST & CO., 
287 Devoushire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Orders ir-m any part of the United Stsses will be 
sent by mal, postage prep id, onr ceipt of price. 
Piease state where you saa this advertisement. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


New York. 
ia THE NEW YORK 
STEAM 
arpet CARPET CLEANING 
WoKKS. 
| The Best, therefore the Cheapest. 


| Established 1857. 
|/EVERYIMPROVEMENTSINCE, 


~ | Orders by mail promptly at- 
| ter ded to. 
| W H. JORDAN, Prop., 


437 and 439 West 45tb Street. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


Machine, We ure building a Machine exactly like 
it.Send forCircular LYON 5.M.Co.,, 40 E. 12th 8t..N,Y. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries tor Files 
or Binders fer Tak INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 


on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each ithe usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 

& 


| PAPE FILE. 
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The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


53 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Numbers (6 mos.), in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 “ (3 mos.), ™ si 75 
4 es (I month), “ ° 35 
2 “(2 weeks), - ” 20 
1 Number (1 week) . * 10 
523 Numbers, after 4s months, - 3.50 
523 . after 6 months, ~ 4.00 


[?" Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter. The present registration system is virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mall, and 
all Postmasters are obliged to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECHIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-offiice—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unti) payment Is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them unca led for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud. 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Biotoay,” 
‘“TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tok INDEPENDENT, for $1.50. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known ‘publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 


The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son, 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 582 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 








11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectation 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 
560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS xs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Exch story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra <a, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and guid. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sot, Eyrinck, Jr. The original cost of the stereot 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens bimself wrote: 


‘‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard) 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


‘LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the ool 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The original oi] painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
bar ve Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
bitea States. 


‘‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘ Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘* Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


‘Lhis handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Ivcidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, ip the preface says tbat, while it was 
‘written in a spirit of enthusiarm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disyuise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but 1 RUE in all essential particulars. There has bs en no disporition to sel ct from, 
embellish, or supprets avy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting n atter, illustrating the 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives u better ineight into bis ‘‘inner life’? than 
can be found elsewhere, and is altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useiu) 
books of the kiud ever published. 

This really wond rful book (the copyright of wuich » vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent 7 mail te e paid. at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSC IBER, NEW or OLD. who sends us $3.00 for one a subscription 
in advance. Fc r5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of tbe book will be given. 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given ower, porene prepaid, to any 
person payit g $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance, 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-ofllce Box 2787,- - = = 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Farm wud 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
spectally interested, 


APPLE-TREES. 
lL, 


THE cultivation and propagation of fruit is 
fast becoming, if it is not already, a mutter of 
national interest, and American farmers will 
do wellif they meet the existing and increas- 
ing demand by renovating their old orchards, 
as well as planting new ones. An English 
paper lately stated that American apples have 
gained so high a reputation in that market 
that quick sale can be found there for from 
twelve to fifteen thousand barrels per week 
for the whole market year of nine months. 
The home demand has grown immensely in 
the past few years and good apples are now 
the most staple and reliable of all the fruit 
crops. If good fruit is raised, and proper care 
is taken in selecting and packing only that 
which is sound and fair, it will always com- 
mand good prices. This ought to be asufficient 
inducement for farmers, all over the country, 
to take the necessary pains to grow the finest 
apples. Asa rule, orchards in this country are 
very badly neglected, and farmers generally 
do not give one-half the attention to this sub- 
ject that it deserves. Many of them suppose 
an orchard, once in bearing, needs no looking 
after, or that orchards may be burriedly and 
superficially planted in grass-plots or any kind 
of soils, and thereafter left to themselves. 
This is @ greet mistake, for in either case 
eternal vigilance is the price of good fruit. 
Here and there, in districts that are essentially 
given to fruit-raising, thrifty, young, and 
well-cared-for older orchards may be found. 
But the general run of farms are without young 
fruit trees; and, if there is an orchard, too 
often it will be found to consist of scraggy, 
misshapen trees, that are allowed to shift for 
themselves and gain a living as best they can, 
while the owner grumbles and complains that 
orchards are not profitable, because his fruit, 
when there is any, is small and wormy, aud 
good for nothing but cider. Some there are who 
start out bravely enough in setting out trees, 
but whose ideas extend no furter than putting 
them into so many holes in the ground, with- 
out proper selection or necessary care, The 
experiment is abandoned and fruit-growing 
pronounced unprofitable, because the trees do 
not prosper and bring forth fruit. Thousands 
of fruit trees are bought of the nurserymen 
each year and planted out in this way. Many 
of them die directly. Some of them struggle 
along against every adverse circumstance that 
can possibly be put upon them, even to being 
turned over to the tender mercies of the cattle 
after harvest; and because they do die or do 
not thrive the nurserymen are blamed, while 
the farmer pockets the loss of the cost of the 
trees and the labor of planting, and vents his 
disappointed expectations in unkind words 
and more than unkind thoughts against the 
party of whom the trees. were purchased. 
Trees need care, the same as any plant that 
grows. They have wents that have to be at- 
tended to or they die. Their future life and 
success depends entirely on the care and skill 
with which they are transplanted and the at- 
tention they afterward receive. 

The fall season for planting trees is near at 
hand, and, except for the danger of winter- 
killing in cold climates, is perhaps preferable 
to the spring season, because the ground may 
be prepared at leisure and the trees will bave 
the whole winter to settle themselves in their 
new quarters and be ready to grow as soon as 
the season commences. 

Experience, in many cases, has thoroughly 
proven that the best site for an apple orchard 
is a torthern exposure. We by no means 
intend to say that apples will not sometimes 
do well in valieys or southern exposures ; but, 
taking one year with another, the orchard 
which has a northern exposure will be uni- 
formly better than any other. Uniformity of 
temperature and retardation in budding are 
everything in preserving the health and pro- 
moting the productiveness of any fruit tree. 
An orchard planted on a hillside, with a full 
northern exposure, always stands the winter 
and is uniformly productive. That with a 
southern exposure, planted in valleys or pro- 
tected by belts, is liable to constant changes 
of temperature, buds early and is subject to 
late froste, which prevail only in low situa- 
tions, and to consequent destruction of the 
crop of fruit. 

Toose who contemplate setting out an 
orchard this fall will do well to bear this in 
miod. All desire to know the surest way to 

saccers in any crop, and this is undoubtedly 
the sarest way in apple growing. 

The ground should be deeply plowed (from 
eight to ten inehes) as early as possible, and 
sateollied as mach deeper (unless it be sand 









or gravel), leaving the subsoil at tbe bottom of 
the furrow. It should then be accurately 
marked off, and stakes driven where the trees 
ure to be set. 

In regard to the distance of setting trees from 
each other there is a wide difference of opinion. 
It certainly does not pay to raise poor fruit, and 
fruit, to be perfect, needs more sun and air than 
alinost anything else. The nurserymen, being 
anxious to sell as many trees as possible, are 
inclined to say set them too near together; 
whereas, if trees are set too close, they shade 
the ground, light and air are excluded, 
and tbey will not bear. It is better to have 
them so far apart that the land may be used 
for crop purposes than to have them 60 
near that the fruit cannot be developed per- 
fectly. In good loam soils the roots of a tree 
that has been properly planted and cared for 
at maturity will spread from tweuty to thirty 
feet in all directions. In poor land the roots 
will grow longer and more room is needed. 
For long-lived trees it is generally conceded 
that 40 feet each way is close enough for the 
best results. Trees that are of slow growth 
and small at maturity may be planted nearer 
together; but it is certainly poor policy to 
plant 80 closely as to injure the trees, while no 
injury can possibly come from giving them 
too much room. 

The selection of the variety of trees to 

be planted is an important matter, and very 
much depends on the object of the orchard. 
If the fruit is intended for market, it is better 
to confine the selection to a few sorts known 
as the best for keeping and shipping. Those 
whose orchards are near large cities will find 
large and showy early fruit more profitable 
than late varieties. If the fruit is more for 
home use, the varieties selected should com- 
prise such as will give « supply from the ear- 
liest to the latest. Those who are not familiar 
with the different varieties of fruit should 
consult a reliuble grower in their immediate 
vicinity. 
In buying trees, buy only of nurserymen of 
established reputation. It requires from 6 to 
10 years’ growth for trees to bear fruit, and 
no risk should be taken of having them all 
wrong when they come to maturity. Even if 
the trees cost more or if the freight should be 
something extra, il is better than risking a 
purchase from unknown parties. If a per- 
sonal seleciion of trees is possible, look at the 
roots, rather than the tops. A tree with a 
full mass of fibrous roots, even if the top looks 
poor, is better than a handsome top with not 
enough roots to support it. 

Vegetable life is only at its best when there 
is a proper proportion between the roots 
and branches, and when a tree is taken 
from the nursery a large partof the growth of 
roots is necessarily taken off. This makes it 
essential to somewhat reduce the top growth 
at the time of resetting, to make up for the 
loss of roots, This must be done with judg- 
ment, and the reduction of the top need not 
be as great as the loss the roots have sustained ; 
for it is also important to have as many leaves 
as the condition of the tree will safely allow. 
A good way is to first shape the top by cutting 
away any twigs that make it one-sided or out 
of proportion, and then cut back one-half or 
two-thirds of the previous season’s growth, or 
one-year shoots. This must always be done at 
the time of transplanting, and never after the 
buds have begun to open. Cutting off the foliage 
of newly-set trees after it has wholly or partly 
expanded checks the growth and injures the 
tree. Before planting, any mutilated roote 
should also be cut back to the sound wood. 

The holes in which the trees are to be placed 
should be dug large enough to take in the 
roots in their natural position, without cramp- 
ing; and deep enough to bave several inches of 
well-rotted manure at the bottom, the manure 
to be covered with dirt, so that the roots shall 
not touch it. In putting the tree in its place, 
none but good top-soil should be put around 
the roots; and this should be made fine and 
packed closely; 80 that no open spaces sball 
remain. It is better to first set the tree deeper 
than it will stand, and, having partly filled up 
around it, to raise the tree to its proper hight 
by a slight churning motion in the loose earth, 
then fillup and pack closely, leaving tbe dirt 
about one or two inches higher around the 
tree than when it came from the nursery. 
The soil should be stamped with the foot or 
packed with the mallet; and at the last a lib- 
eral supply of water should be turned over it, 
to thoroughly settle it in its place. The trees 
should be left leaning slightly iv the direction 
from which come the prevailing heavy winds. 

For spring planting an immediate liberal mulch 
of straw or hay is absolutely necessary, to keep 
the ground moist through the heat of summer. 

No farmer would expect a crop of corn with- 
out proper cultivation; and it must be borne in 
mind that fruit trees need as much attention, 
in their way, as any crop that grows. Young 
trees, therefore, transplanted from the nursery, 
need a continuation of the same care they have 





received from the nurseryman’s hands. They 
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must be protected, pruned, and properly 
nursed each and every year. The time for 
pruvivg is when severe weather is over, and 
before the leaves are growing. When the trees 
are large enough to use a saw, the cute should 
be smoothed with a drawing-knife and covered 
with melted grafting-wax or thick paint. In 
the fall a liberal mulch of muck, properly pre- 
pared, or well-rotted manure should be applied, 
to enrich the ground and protect the trees from 
frost and standing water. In the spring this 
must be leveled back, as a summer mulch; be- 
cause earth should never be heaped around the 
body of the tree in summer, and the base of the 
tree should be kept clear, to prevent attacks 
from grubs, that are apt to infest young 
orchards where the ground has been cultivated 
several seasons. Straw should be avoided as a 
winter mulch, because it furnishes a home for 
mice, who will be certain to feed on the bark 
of the tree. Cultivate the land well while the 
trees are young, during the early part of the 
season; omitting it later, to retard growth and 
promote the ripening of the wood. 

In case the land is not cultivated the sod 
should be occasionally removed from under 
the trees, a liberal quantity of manure scat- 
tered over the surface, and the sod replaced. 
This puts the fertilizer in close proximity to 
the feeding roots, which is essential and can 
be done thoroughly in no other way. 

If the trees blossom at an early age, be sure 
there is something wrong ; and an examination 
will be apt to show the base of the trees bored 
by grub-eaters. The policy of raising crops on 
the land devoted to young orchards is ques 
tionable. If the land is really good, and plenty 
of manure can be furnished the crops, it may 
answer ; but if the land is not in first-class con- 
dition, and if manure cannot be supplied in 
abundance, it is better to give up the land en- 
tirely to the trees. 





PLANTS FOR THE PARLOR 
WINDOW. 


THE greatest obstacle to the successful man- 
agement of house-plants is the dryness of the 
air in dwelling-rooms. They are usually warm 
enough and the watering at the roots can be 
accomplished without difficulty; but, although 
everything that skill and care can suggest may 
be judiciously administered, the lack of sufii- 
cient atmospheric moisture is a constant draw- 
back, which cannot well be overcome so long 
as the plants are not isolated from the common 
ait of the room. 

Under these conditions, plants with large 
leaves, or those furnished with a mass of active 
foliage, are the most susceptible of injury from 
dry air, They also require plenty of light, and 
are apt to grow with slender, long-jointed 
shoots, which never mature flower-buds. 

But there are dozens of interesting plants 
that accommodate themselves perfectly in 
dwelling-rooms. Such, for instance, are the 
smaller forms of Cacti, the dwarf kinds of 
Melocactus and Mammilaria; and even the flat- 
stemmed Epyphyliums, or Crab Cactus, as they 
are sometimes called, may be seen in parlor 
windows a complete mass of flowers. 

Then there {s the Aloe family. These are quite 
eurious in some of the species, although their 
flowers are not very brilliant in coloring. The 
great American Aloe, so called, is not here 
meant. The name it a misnomer, as it is an 
Agave. But even in this genus (the Agave) 
there are quite a number of dwarf-growing 
species, of great diversity of form, as well as of 
singular beauty of leaf. 

These are all eminently cleanly plants, requir- 
ing very little water and never making a mess 
with falling leaves or buds. 

Various species of Oxalis, or wood-sorrel, are 
also well adapted to parlor culture, as they are 
seldom troubled with insects and are generally 
profuse in flowers. They are mostly tuberous- 
rooted, and when they have finished their year- 
ly growth, which will be indicated by the leaves 
changing color, they can be set out in the bor- 
der, and again lifted and placed in the pots 
toward the fall. A good selection would be 

Ozalis Boweii, O. versicolor, O, rosea, and O, 
flava, 

The Cyclamen is another choice flowering 
plant, but rarely met within room-culture; and 
yet it would be difficult to select a more orna- 
mental one when in flower. The leaves of some 
varieties are also fiuely marked. They are 
mostly nearly hardy; but perhaps the best for 
house-culture is C. Fersicum and its varieties, 
some of which are very showy and delightfully 
fragrant. Their management is very simple. 
After they have flowered, which they do in 
winter and spring, they should be encouraged 
to grow by watering freely till about the mid- 
dle of May. Then plant them in the border out- 
doors. After the dry season sets in the leaves 
will fade, turo yellow,and in very dry weather 
will alldrop. About the end of August they 
willshow symptoms of leafing; and on this 
appearance the bulbs should be carefully taken 
up and placed in pots and taken into the house, 
where they will grow and flower in due season. 





The Chinese Primrose is one of the most sat- 
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isfactory of winter-flowering plants. They are 
somewhat difficult to preserve through the dry 
summer months and are usually treated as an- 
nuals. That is, after once flowering, they are 
thrown aside, and young plants raised from 
seed. This, however, requires more care and 
attention than can ordinarily be given in a 
parlor; so that it will be more satisfactory to 
procure a few plants, toward winter, from a 
greenhouse. They do not require so much 
water; or, rather, if kept continually wet, the 
stems will rot off at the surface of the soil. But, 
with this precaution in their mansgement, they 
will flower for several months during winter. 

The Amaryllis tribe is a much-neglected 
family of plants, and they are, above all others, 
eminently fitted for the parlor. Their culture 
is of the easiest, and their lily-like flowers are 
not surpassed for beauty of form and color, 
In their colorings they vie with the tulip. They 
usually flower before making leaves and are 
often injured by neglect. They require to be 
duly supplied with water until the leaves turn 
yellow, when a less copious supply will enable 
them sooner to complete their growth. They 
should then be placed out in the gun and re- 
ceive no water. The special point io their cul- 
ture is to keep them dry until they show efforts 
of growth, which is indicated by the green 
points of the leaves emerging from the center 
of the bulb. But on no account should they be 
watered unt'! this evidence of starting is visi- 
ble, even if it should be for mor the; otherwise 
the bulbs will decay. Instances are not un- 
common where they remain at rest for years. 
But they usually follow the seasons, unless 
under pecu iar treatment. 

A few of the hardy ferns, so plentiful in the 
rocky woodlands, look well when intermixed 
with parlor plants. Their graceful fronds give 
an air of finish to groups of otherwise common- 
place appearing plants.—W., in “FF, & F, 
Magazine.” 





RIPENING OF EARLY PEARS. 


SumMMER and early fall pears should be picked 
before they begin to turn and when they are 
nearly grown, should be handled with great 
care, to avoid bruising, and should be placed 
in barrels or boxes {n a room or cellar, where 
the temperature may be kept at about 70 de- 
grees and a moderate degree of moisture main- 
tained. After being kept in such a place a few 
days, they will begin toturn, and some of them 
will mellow. Then they should be sold or used 
before they soften. The boxes, barrels, or 
whatever they may be placed in should be 
covered with papers, to exclude the light and 
prevent the escape of aroma. Care should be 
exercised to avoid placing them so deep in 
barrels or heaps as to allow of the generation 
of much internal heat, which might carry the 
fermentation too high and destroy the fruit. 
When one has the facilities for doing so, he may 
improve the color, and possibly the flavor, by 
spreading them on shelves between news- 
papers. This ripening between papers on 
shelves in a room where an even temperature 
and the right degree of moisture can be main- 
tained seems to give the most satisfactory 
results of any method with which I am ac- 
quainted. The mannerin which early pears 
thus treated will color is truly wonderful. It 
is often desirable to lengthen the season of the 
ripening of some of our early pears. Espectally 
is this the case where the Bartlett—which seems 
to be the standard summer pear for marketing 
purposes—is the main crop. This may be 
readily done by making two or more pickings 
from each tree, with several weeks between 
the first and the last picking. The largest and 
ripe:t should be picked first—as soon as the 
windfalls will ripen and be good; and the 
smaller and greener ones should be left to 
receive the additional sap which the earlier 
ones would have appropristed. Sometimes 
one side of a tree will be much earlier than the 
other ; in which case the earliest side should be 
picked first. ‘This early picking should be 
ripened off at once by the process already de- 
scribed ; only observing that the greener the 
fruit the higher temperature it will require, 

and a more humid atmosphere will be needed 
to prevent their shriveling. Having ripened 
and disposed of this early crop, another pick- 
ing should be made, and served in a similar 
way, leaving the greenest on the trees as long 
as they will keep green. Mulching and§ 
where practicable, watering will help to pro- 
long their season, by keeping up the vigor of 
the trees. Most summer and fall pears may 
be kept best by leaving them on the trees as 
long as they will hang and keep green. By 
making early and late pickings, as described, 
we may obtain a larger crop from each tree, 
and sell it at better prices ; because we can put 
part of them into market early, before the bulk 
of the crop is received, and we can keep a 
part of the crop until quite late, and sell 
when the rush is over, thereby obtaining bet- 
ter prices. Splendid specimens for exhibiting 
purposes may be obtained by leaving a few of 
the largest and fairest specimens on the tree 





and picking all others early. Then, when fully 
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bla. kets, as the weather and degree of ripe- 
ness they have attained on the tree may re- 
quire, A great many people pick their pears 
too green. Such pears are small, and they 
will shrivel unless ripened with great care. 
They lack the body and flavor of those which 
are fully grown. Late fall and winter pears 
should be left on the trees until hard frosts 
and wiotry weather cause tbem to fall. Then 
they should be carefully picked, sorted, and 
packed in clean barrels, and stored where the 
temperature can be kept as near 40 degrees as 
possible, until the season of ripening has ar- 
rived, when they should be placed between 
woolen blankets in a room where an even tem- 
perature of as near 70 degrees as possible can 
be maintained, and they will “soon ripen like 
summer pears. 

The summa summarum of this whole matter 
is: if we wish to keep pears and retard their 
ripening, we must keep them in a still, dry 
air, at a temperature as near 40 degrees as pos- 
sible. But when it is desirable to ripen them, 
put them in a dark, warm place, with a moder- 
ate degree of moisture in the air, and keep 
them covered, to exclude the light and retain 
the heat and gases which are generated. In 
warm weather use papers for a covering; and 
in cold weather use woolen blankets.—J. W. 
PIERCE, before Mass, Horticultural Society, 





STORING POTATOES. 





Porato harvesting will now soon be in or- 
der, and, as the crop will be large and opera- 
tions will probably begin rather earlier than 
usual, we offer some views upon the best mode 
of storing, which may possibly be of advan- 
tage to some. 

To store potatoes properly, we have to guard 
against beating ; for, although the potato will 
not absolutely ferment by heat, as so much 
vegetable matter will, a heap becomes warm 
enough to excite any germ fungus there may 
be in the tuber, and this exhalation may be 
sufficient to cause a decay, which can be com- 
municated to roots in which no symptom of 
rot exists. Moisture is favorable to heating ; 
and, hence, it is best to have the potato thor- 
oughly dry before storing, if any considerable 
quantity is to be put awayin bulk. Thus, if 
they are epread on a barn-floor, or other cool 
place, out of the sun, before putting in the 
root-cellar, they will be safe against rotting 
When potatoes are perfectly healthy there is 
not so much necessity for this care in drying. 
Hundreds of bushels are often taken at once 
from the field to the cellar, without any dam- 
age whatever resulting ; and it is only in view 
of the possibility of rot that we think it advis- 
able to take the extra precaution in drying. 
It is well to note thata cool shed is best to dry 
them in, as the tubers will otherwise absorb 
more heat than when they come out of the 
ground ; and this is what wetry to avoid. 

There is one disadvantage in drying potatoes 
in this way, which is always more or less con- 
nected with dry cellars—namely, the great loss 
from shrinkage which results. In an average 
dry cellar there is often as much asa loss of 
twenty per cent. in bulk from shrinkage. Thus 
one hundred bushels stored away in a place 
like this in winter will give but eighty when 
taken out for sale in spring. This is often as 
much and sometimes more than the advance 
in spring over fall prices, and isan argument 
often used to induce growers to sell their crop 
as soon as taken up, instead of keeping them 
for the spring rise. But this loss can be wholly 
avoided and the roots kept in excellent condi- 
tion by carefully storing in the open ground. 
A dry place is to be selected, where the water 
can run easily away, and the potatoes laid upin 
long narrow ridges, say about four feet wide 
and as long as the quantity to be protected de- 
mands. After the whole has been collected 
together, a thin layer of straw, only thick 
enough to keep the earth from falling in 
among the potatoes, is tobe put along the 
sides and over the tubers, anda thin layer of 
soil, just enough to keep the straw in place, 

isthrown over. It is best not to throw more 
earth than this over at first, as the natural 
heat of the potatoes will accumulate, while it 
isthe object to let it pass rapidly away. As 
soon as thereis danger of frost, then the pota- 
toes should be covered thickly with soil, as 
the frost is certain to penetrate. In this way 
the potatoes are preserved at a temperature 
but little above the freezing point, and thus 
guarded against heating much ; and at the same 
time there is little loss from evaporation—a 
great point gained when the bushel measure is 
brought out in spring. 

The great objection to this old-fashioned 
and excellent plan is that we cannot get at 
them well in the winter season. But we are 
only recommending it where they are required 
to be kept over till spring. Where they are 
needed before that time, a cellar is almost in- 
dispensable. Another objection is the extra 
labor which open-air banking makes. Per: 
haps the saving of ten or twenty per cent. may 
be a fair set-off to this ; but, at any rate, those 
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grown, pick and ripen between paper or | who have good root-cellars will generally run BIRDSELL’S : , 


the risk, in preference to the labor of the 
open ground, But we have referred to the ex- 
cellence of the plan because some have no 
good root-cellars; and others, who have, may 
yet fear rot and be glad to take the best pre- 
cautions to guard against accident. 

Only those, however, which are apparently 
sound should be chosen for the out-door prac- 
tice; for those which are certainly diseased 
will be better preserved by an occasional sort- 
ing over during the winter season.—German- 
town Telegraph. 





HOW TO FEED POULTRY. 


In an article on this subject the Gardener's 
Magazine says: “It isa very easy matter to incur 
a serious loss annually, where a good number 
of fowls are kept, by injudicious feeding. All 
kinds should have a sufficiency of food, with- 
out being overfed. If the birds are kept in a 
state of semi-starvation, the hens lay but few 
eggs, and those intended for killmg become so 
attenuated that avery considerable outlay is 
necessary before they can be brought into 
proper condition for the table, and when 
there they lack tenderness and delicacy. To 
feed too liberally is wasteful, and in the case 
of laying hens decidedly objectionable; for a 
hen when it becomes very fat ceases to lay 
freely and is subject to various ailments, and 
au overfed cock becomes lazy and subject to 
death from apoplexy. Full-grown fowls 
should have just as much us they will readily 
eat, and po more. Barley, either whole or in 
the ground state, is fairly economical, used 
either alone or in combination with other food, 
Oats and oatmeal are of especial value for fat- 
tening for the table. Indian corn, or maize, 
is, perhaps, one of the most economical 
foods for poultry, and has the advantage that, 
owing to the size of the corn, sparrows are un- 
able to rob the fowls. Pieces of bread and veg- 
etables of all kinds may be utilized, and ecraps 
of meat, chopped up rather small, are of great 
value in feeding fowls shut up in the small 
yards, when they are unable to obtain worms 
aud insects. Potatoes, well boiled and mixed 
with sufficient coarse pollard or bran, when 
scalded to form a rather stiff paste, are useful 
for helping out the corn. Asarule, fowls kept 
entirely in enclosed yards should have three 
meals a day—the first to consist of soft food, 
prepared by the admixture of boiled potatoes, 
kitchen-scraps, bran or pollard, and barley or 
oatmeal ; and for the other two meals corn of 
some kind is decidedly preferable. The soft 
food will be all the better if it is mixed over 
night and placed in an even, co that it may be 
warm in the morning. The preparation of soft 
food is undoubtedly troublesome, and those 
who have but little time should feed entirely 
with Indian corn. A constant supply of fresh, 
clean water is essential ; and a moderate quan- 
tity of green food—such as cauliflower, cab- 
bage, lettuce, broccoli leaves, and turnip-tops— 
should be thrown into the yard daily, otherwise 
it would be difficult to keep the occupants ina 
thoroughly healthy condition. 





CUTTING BACK NEW BLACK- 
BERRY WOOD. 





Now is the time to cut back the rampant 
growth of the new biackberry wood, if not 
already done, if growers desire larger and better 
fruit. The top of the maiu stem should be 
clipped from one to two feet and the lateral 
branches about half as much, This will make 
the cane more stocky and cause additional 
branching. And thus, while tbis pruning will, 
to a certain extent, dwarf the main cane, it will 
strengthen the branches and put them in the 
best besring condition the ensuing year. The 
consequence will be that the fruit will be nearly 
of double size and the quality greatly en- 
hanced. People who do not adopt this method 
seldom know what a first-class blackberry is.— 
Germantown Telegraph, 








AGRICULTURAL. 


For SALE—Very cheap. Beautiful residence and 
truit farm of fifty acres (ten in grapes); on tide 
water; adjoining the U.S. Naval Academy. Ad- 
dress L. GIDDINGS, Annapolis, Md. 


E. K. THOMPSON’S 


7p AROSMA 
vwomu 


ACK- ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 


4 ms Srzigt y ved peenane 
E LIVER HD KIDN 
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Pre N, Wholesal 
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aes 


For sale at pencer & Bu'lymore, and Powell & 
Plimpto: Drenalin. ote «3 by Cobb & 
Strong. Ci , Ow; gE. RSeliers & Co., Fahne- 

elly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


e he $ 
and Druggists generally. JOHN H. FRANCIS, 
Whotesate Agent, 76 William Street, New York. 
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eats and price-list sent free. 
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the Uirdsel) Patents. 
CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Gold § ‘Heater “Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD ST., N. ¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 


Large Heating Surface, made of 


HEAVY BOILER IRON, 


Strongly Rivetted and Gas Tight. 
Send for Pamphlet and Prices. 


ESTABLISHED 1541, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 
PIONEER PAINT WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Strictly Pure White Lead, 
RED LEAD, LITHARGE COLORS, 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS, 


made of LEAD and ZINC, 
STANDARD IRON-ORE PAINT. 


Quotations furnished on application. 
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IN THE WEST 


900,000 acres taken In fo 
Good climate, soil, gt: and 
clety. Address, 8. J. 


months by 85,000 people. 
tiding stone, and good so. 
Gilmore, Land Com’r, Salina, Kansas, 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block 
Rec heater, N. ¥.* 
Manufacture every description of 
vi L¥GU-ASED 


J 
standard Quality. 

Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Tra ps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 

Pronounced superior to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this country, 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 


ell Founders. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Fifty po established. CHURCH BELLS and 


CHIMES; ACADEMY, yAcronT BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. 


No agencies. 


SENECA FALLS 
BELL FOUNDRY. 


For Church, Academy, Fac- 
tory, Depot, Steamboat, Ship, 
Locomotive, Plantation, 

Fire - Engine, 

Sizes and Prices, with Wheel 

Hangings and Frame Com. 
plete: 


nd A with Hang’s Cost of Bell 
ane 


Catalogues free. 








ete. 














Diam. of Bell. Frame complete. and Hang’s. 
No. 6, 2 inet NES... 00: 230 pounds... .. —«..... $25 
No. 6%, 27 tuches........... 340 pounds,........ s+ 36 
No.7, 380 tnches. 400 pounds... Ww 
No.8, 341nches. 730 pounds ‘ vi} 
No. 9 inches. 25 pounds 130 

RUMSEY & CO., Seneca Falis, WY. 0.80. 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 





OFFICE, . ye roe a reno eC MH Bells. 
i ecial attention given le 
67 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. Wa" liluscrated Catalonus cone tree 
ee s BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
— = rae We ky Tr ogg 
0 iurches, ¢ ; 
= ian Alarms, FE arms, pegs Fo. “4 


SAFEST _pec SE NO OTHER. 
THE DEVOEK MAN’F’G CO., Sole — 
Office 80 Beaver 8t., New York Cit: y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


row FEATEE PETE creat, 


Ph — TR ee and Dealers are invited to send for 





FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has suown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quatity. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 

ard geerantecd. For further particulars address 

PACIFIC GUANO CvU., Boston; BE. N. PHELPS 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARPENTER, Bi 
South Water St.. Philadelphia; or H. D. WOC )D- 
RUK, Langsingburg, N. Y 


WARRANTED. Catalogue 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells fur CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMOR «, Md. 


MEDICAL 


Cancer 


, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
yh a in a very extensive and 
al ractios ut ROME,N.Y.,for ioe mene men wen. 
aL ds of persons cured of t! uch. 

Teaded. disease, whe came from various ooo of the 
world, are now living witneases of his wonderfui 
skill in rescuing -} -% from AO ay and caspely 

n@ poor cured free. 
Wate fora circular, aiving full particulars. Address 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. m.i).. Rome, N. V. 


sent Free. 

















NEVER-FAILING 


HOWES aGuE CURE 


AND TONIC BITTERS. 
$500 REWARD IF IT FAILS TO CURR, 
It will cure permanently Chills, Agues, Sciatica 
Neuralgia, ape A all nervous and periodic dis- 
e 


eases. Kvery bottle warranted to give perfect satis- 
faction. Price $1, or six bottles $5. Sold by druggists 


Cc. B. HOWE, M. D. Seneca Falls, N. ¥. 








can use them. 





Patented May 28th, 1878. 





Received the Highest Award from the E= a4 


CALCI 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow-Milker Manufacturing Co. 


Everv one who owns & cow should have « one of our wonderful Milkers, 


A child 


Sent free to any part of the United States on receipt of 82. Send 
for our Ilustrated Pamphlet on the Cow, containing sectional views of a cow’s 
teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, by Drs. White and Wilson, of 
this city. Sent free to any address. 


GEO. E. KING, President. 


Office 575 Broadway, New York. 


AVBRILL PAINT, 


DY FOR 


USE, 
—, er for’ Beauty and Durability. Beware of 


CAKE; 


or, COMPRESSED CALCIMINE 
Something New for.Walls, Ceilings, etc. Ready for use and can be applied by any one. Samp.e Cards sen 
free by applying to 


32 Burling Sip. No Vos av E gust Rantala 


Cor. Fourth and Race Sta, BI 


iilndeipet a;l 


ICA 


Hit., 


PAIN 
\caco st’ River &t., Clevelan’ $ 
t ie St. Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING FIRE ARMS, 


Large Reduction in Prices May Ist, 1878. 






Model 66. Model'78. Model "76. 

Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel..823 00 $27 00 %35 00 
_ nie ae ss 2300 2700 35 00 

“ “Round $ 2200 25 00 32 00 
CI ik tn sia patent eesacnaedes 20 00 24 60 27 00 


(~ Every Variety of Metallic Ammunition at Lowest Market Rates. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Go,, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. ; or, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE €O.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated "Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





Dry Catarrh. 
sufficient for Two Months’ use. 





= e 
Gum from 
pruce, 


S GATARRH 3 


Ask your Severe for it, or send for pth to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
Wo. 6 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK. 


| Natives 
the Norway 


PRICE, $1. 


th, Hardens the Gums. and puriftes the Breath. 





nie properties are SooTHING, CLEANSING, and 


excellent Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 
j Haauixe Gaz It never fails to give relief in the 


pdbcmagie 4 No Poisonous Drugs. 
Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; is 


ost obstinate cases of 
One Lottle is 


It soon aliays all Soreness and Inflammation; 


softens the dry, hard flakes of offcnsive matter, aud 


causes their discharge without difficulty or pain. 


~ Tuceato § PAPYROGRAPH 


is a new invention 
tur the rapid pro- 
duction or fac-simile 
copies of any Writ- 
ine, Drawing, or dth- 
er work which can 
be done with pen 
and ink, 
AUTOGRAPH 
LeTTEenRs, 
Circulars, Music, etc. 
are first written upon 
ash et of paper, in 
the usual way, and from this written shee 
500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be ley upon apy kind of dry paper or other 
material, in a common Copying Press. 
This is the Mvat Simple, Rapid, and Econom- 
ical Process yet disc vered, 
Thousands are already in successful use in Gov- 
ernment Offices, Coll: ges, Academies, Public and 
Private Schvols, ttailway and Insurance Offices. 
Also by business men, lawyers, clergymen, Sunday- 
school sup rintendents, missionaries, and others. 
The Simmons Hardware Co., of St. Louis. says of 
it: “Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
ives entire satin! ‘action. Would not be without it 
or $1,000 a year. 
Por specimens of work, price-list, ete. addr« ss, 
with atam p, 
THE PAPYRQGRAPH Co., 
43 aod 45 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Conn. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 


UBY & PEARL 
Surface-Burning, fm Self-Peeding, 


FURNACES. 


LINTON! “3: 


Brick Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot 
Wrought Iron, 
RYsTAL 
ae Cast Iron 
Sarface Burning Furnace. 


Fire-Pot. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


Trey, New Yerk, Cleveland, peer 


SPECTACLES. 


R. & J. CK, Manufacturing Opticians, 421 
Chestnut 8t., BD ile., "invit s your special b  seen to 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telescopes 
Opera Giasses. Speciacies and Eye Giasses, Ther- 
mometers, and other Meteorological Instruments, ante 
greatly reduced prices, Ulustrated Catalogue mail 

any address. 


FINE HATS, 


SILK, CASSIMERE, AND FELT, 
RETAIVLED at ttanufacturers’ Prices. 


J.H. DAY Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N. ¥. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 







































W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouse 
and 87 John 8t., Now. York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
POMPr, 
Byarenlie aye ch Garden 
Engines, i —; and 
Fixtures, bs, Yard 
Hydranta, Berect Washers, 





Woaxs FOUNDED IN 1838 
Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal 4 

hibition at Paris, eens 

1887. Vienna, Austria. 









A CARD. 


What is TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI- 


the werk, mitigate the 


















outa, 
tioner.or Perry’s Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


& CLS Fins. [Sse 


’ We 7? ry) 
THE DESK OF THE AGE. 
A Marvel of Beauty and Mee Sept cany 
The Cabimet Office Secretary! Unig actical, Beautiful ! 
This celebrated desk is now in use “yy? the —_——— cities 
of this country and Europe. Its grea ny eee all other 
desks ts apparent at a glance. mite ca poapne ty is double ‘that of 
any other desk occupyia a oor space. The whole 
space is 80 ingeniously fon sed that ample accommodation 
is afforded for the most voluminous business. Ite symmetrical 
design and elegant finish 7 renaer it appropriates for either 
office or drawing-room. One hundred compartments, of 
varied construction and dimensions. Forty pigeon-boles in 
right-hand door, filled with our poten. filing-boxes. Ever 

of the operator as seate 














ratee An opportunity is now offered for the purchase of this 
popelar ¢ desk on the in-tallment plan. educed rates tor 
cash. For full particulars enclose 3-cent stamp to 
THE WOOTON DESK co (Desiguers and M-nutacturers), Indianapolis, Ind. 
Circulars and full i: formation furnished on application, by T. G. SELLEW, 111 fulton Street, 
Nay Agent for New York and vicinity. 











PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. Military, at Bein, Hungise, and | Parget I Rifles. 
Sporting and Hunting, ei Model. 





poses 920 be ** ae “a #58 
y * = #0 $1 82 33 
Tegues ane ee _ 3 86 87 38 and upward 


ong Range, 34 inches, $50, $70, $100, and yg 
Double-Burreled Guns, 5 , 845, $75, and upwar oa 


nd up 
Send three-cent stamp for ahd eb g Carn lowue pene Price. List for March, 1t78, also “ Treatise = _— 
Shooting,” * Record of the Internati: nal Rifie-Match,” “ Hints and money in the holes of a Rifle,” 
ddress KE. REMINGION & a 283 Bronaaway, RMORY, Ilion, N. Y. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
For HARNESS, CARRIAGE - TOPS, READY for USE. 


FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ANY SHADE 


OEKSIRED. 


DuNDEE, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :— Ail of our customers who have used 
your Paint speak in the misnest terms of its covertns 
capacity, cheapness, and esy Smish. 
consider two coats of the Rub er Paint fully equal 
to tt ree couts of White Lead and Oil. 

oe aa M. EK. BENNETT _— 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR, ETC. 


“THE WHITE’ 


SEWINGIMA- 
CHINE isthe easiest 
selling und best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple incon- 
struction; very light 


ning, and almost 
less. It is almost 
impossible for other 


machines to sell in 
a ae ee 
Ww . 
ee A ents Wanted 


eee 











Rubber Paint Co. : 


Boots, Shoes, Hose, Belts, Etc. 
OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 


Cleveland. Sew vork. Chicage, &t. Louis. 
cr Send for ircular, et 
AIAD OIL AND ‘BLK’ Ga co. 





Boiler Fed Pumps. 
Fire P 








Noiseless Pumps, a 
Railroad Pumps . . 
EVE iy, ete he 
SIBLE USE 
aera’ = Soue Trade. 


te Sewing Ma- 








Knowles: Patent Steam Pomp 


THE STANDARD. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 
WARREN, MASS. 
WARBHOUSES: 

14 o~ 16 Pry Street, Boston; 





Price only $1 4 Weighs up to 24s. 
Agent in Nashu +. made $32 first 
two days. One" repo: : “Nineteen 
sold inseven hours in town of 400 pop- 
ulation.” One writes: ‘Sold eleven 
seated esterday in three hours,”’ etc.. 

he Church Journal (N.Y.) says: 
ot ought to be in every household. a 
The Vhristian Unton rays: * Best scale 
a for housekeepers and agents are 
ving great success in selling it.” 
Sample, poses. on cosains< of price. 
Circulars for stamp. Addre 


treet, CS 
w. H, i» M fi 
23s es CO. Mapafacte soa 





2 and 94 Liberty S 
NEW YORK. 


Every Pump fur: ished under a complete guaranty, 
UP" Send fur Iimstrated Catalogue. 














OHN HOLLAND'S FAL 
eS of fine a Sols e. Y pe wit ih the be he feds 





Diamond y possess firmness of the 
Beltbrated Fate Faison @ n steel See Ty th smoothne: 
and d@ lay a gt she e Geld Pen. Gold Pen wil 
be tound superior to [ane ot 2, 8 
they are made bya oor them wil 
not only give more satistection | tn wri but wil 
outlast a hundred grossof the best atest” ens. | 
anqoe by your stationer, send $2.50 for one, es | 


JOHN HOLLA. x of chien of Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Some, oagapenl 








utility, convenience, comfort, 
and Centennial Eehibidon’ bees quality Gold Pens and Perfoill Cases, No. buying any other, ple hy wicfor desorption, 
1876. ‘est sth bureet, Cincinnati, Ohio. special cous. etc. Pa ERI if OmATH t 0O.. Erie, Pa. 








THE INDEPENDENT PRass, Nos. 91 AND 93 Rosse StReKT! 





Subscribe for . peegines sony f free to any one 


e United 


The Daboque Telegraph 


is published Daily and Weekly in Dubuque, 
Towa. It circulates piincipally throughout 
the Northwest. Weekly (one year), and Pre- 
mium,toany addressin the United States, 
postpaid, $1.25. Send for it, see it, try it3 
montns for 35 cents. Address 


DUBSLQUE TELEGRAPH, 
Dubuque. Iowa. 





Business Men Use its Columns. 





‘31 PVOY P[dovg es Ty 








ADVERTISE init. Terms Free to Any One. 
Guns! Rifles! Saddles and Bridles! 











n gg to reduce our stock, we offer fora short 
time, for ¢ Cash (Money Order or Registered 
Latter * with Order 
Une lot plain Double Guns, real ‘patent beetenene 
$12.00 qualit ny. sini $7 00 





‘best oil stocks, ful 
5 ey quali 


he above a aré new and assorted lengths and 
bores, and offer wrare chance to any one wanting a 
gun the coming season. They can be expressea to 
we part of the country, 

Isu 100 new A”’ Ten 


ts. 
500 = cartridge breech-loading rifles, 
ays! at $10e 
80 100 prime McClellan Saddles, complete, with 
gis, sarees, and strape, cost ori,sinally $18.00, 


Also Breech-load'ng Double Guns, all grades and 


qualities. 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Square, Beston. 


LOOK TO YOUR ROOFS! 


POMEROY’S 
INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINTS! 


PURE LINSEED OIL the only Liquid in them. 
gous TIN AND SHINGLE ROOFS. 
K BRICK AND WOUD BUILDINGS. 
snows, SLATE, DEAS. BUFF COLORS. 
PURE WHITE LEAD, 
AND ALL COLORS, 
M'xed and Ground, ready for use. 


Brownand Slate (for roofs) $1 a Gallon 
Drabs and Buff (for buildings) $1.23 a Gallon. 


With the br st mills and lapels increased facilities, 
we ac+ now prepar. d to make Paintsin any shade for 
ali dealers and consumers at the very jowest prices. 


White Water-Proof Roof Paint, 


$1.25 a Gallon, 
made only by us and expressly for Tin Roofs, render- 
ing upper rooms more comfortable in the h: ttest 
weatnes. and than anyd expansion and contraction 
han anything else causes breaks and 
be fe tin roo 


ra 0 he O11 Cloth Factory, 15 Columbia Street, 
“THEO. POMEROY & SON. 


Send for Circular. Liberal Discounts to the trade. 


FOOD CURE 


(RADE 








MARK 





THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quartof which contains the vital nutritive 
qualities in one bushel of wheat, in liquid Jorm, ex- 
tracted without fermentation (tous ge pe the 
natural vitalized condition), will relieve all oebility 
of the Nervous System aud Digestive Organs. 
Single bottle sent, express prepaid, on receipt ot #1. 
RECOMMENDED BY 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, ae weet ane st., New York; 


Dr. J. ROBLE WOOD, 64 West lith St., New York 
r. KE. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York : 
Prot. C. 8. LOZILER, 234 West t., Ne 


or 
and others. Circulars sent free. Bold by Druggiste. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


PIANO DanuriteiQoncer Grand? iance.ORG AN 
» onl Su 
perb Grand pote: eae oa Shi sooo 


§ Upright Pianos, cont S300, only $1 135. ier 

Style U ht a oy $112.50. Orga 

2 sto ‘ty je. Be oy Organs. oot 38 ts sto 
11 73 eteetes 





ous eles to close 
Iopmense New Ste 
ry soon to be erected ewspaper, with much infor- 
pence abvut cost Pianos and Orgeus, SEN FREE. 
ease addrers Daniel F. Beatty, Wesbington 


MINTON’S sxaiccren TILES, 


CHINA WORKS, STOKE-U PON-TRENT, 

Also The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co.’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mc saics, etc. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

64 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


DOWN 
with High Prices! 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
149 and 151 ncaa Street, Chicago, Iu. 








4-Ton Wea Seales, $60; 2-Ton. $40. 

fron levers, steel bearipys, brass beam and beam-box. 
Other sizes Scales, Beams, etc. at a great reduction. 
Uy Scales Warranted. Send for Circular and 
st. 


i f 4 63 enon Chnlasea tale idee 


ewelry of ro sume, t 








D. by express. bond stamp for leas: 
d Circular. Collins Metal w Watch Fac- 
Rosy. 335 Broadway, N. x 7696. 

















